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THE HONOURABLE 


HORACE WALPOLE, Eſq. 
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F TAKE the liberty of prefixing your 
I name to a volume of the World, as 
it gives me an opportunity not only of 
making you my acknowledgments for 
[+ the Effays you have honoured me with, 
; but alſo of informing the Public to 

whom I have been obliged. - 


That you may read this Addreſs with- 
out a bluſh, it ſhall have no flattery in 
it. To confeſs the truth, I mean to 

compliment myſelf; and I know not 


by: - DEDICATION. 


how to do it more effectually, than by 
thus ſignifying to my readers that, in 
the conduct of this Work, I have not 
been thought unworthy ol Four cor- 
reſpondence. 


I am, 
BIR, 
Jour moſt obedient; 


humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ- ADAM. 


THE 
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1 


"_—_ — 


Nuns. 13. Tnuxspar, Jan. z, 1754 
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1 HERE are few employments which require a 
j greater degree of circumſpection than that of 
conducting a public Paper. Double meanings 
are ſo much the delight of all converſations, that people 
ſeldom chuſe to take things in their obvious ſenſe, but 
are putting words and ſentences to the torture, to force 
confeſſions from them which their authors never meant, 
or if they had, would have deſerved a whipping for. 
For this reaſon I take all the pains I can to be un- 
derſtood but one way. And, indeed, were I to publiſh 
nothing in theſe Papers but what I write myſelf, I 
ſhould be very little apprehenſive of double conſtruc- 
tions: but, it ſeems, I have not been ſufficiently guarded 
againſt the ſubtleties of my correſpondents. Amanda's 
letter, in my laſt Paper, has been diſcovered to be a ma- 
nifeſt deſign to remove the lace trade from Ludgate- 


ill to Duke's Court. Some people make no conſcience ” 
of declaring, that I am the author of it myſelf, and 
that I received a conſiderable bribe for writing it. 
Others are of opinion that it is the production of a 
very pretty journeywoman in Duke's Court, who is 
entering into partnerſhip with her miſtreſs in the lace 
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trade,” and has taken this method to bring cuſtom 
to the ſhop. But whoever is the writer of this letter, 
or whatever was the deſign of it, all people are agreed 
that the effect is certain; it being very obſervable that 
the virtuous women have been ſeen, for this week paſt, 


to crowd to the lace- ſnops in Duke's Court, and chat | 


ſcarcely half a dozen of them have appeared ypon Lud- 


8 ſince they were appriſed, by this Paper, that 


ſuch a perſon as Au AN DA was known to be houſed there. 
From at leaſt half a dozen letters which I have recei- 


ved upon this —— I ſhall m PEN the two 


followin 8. 


5 


| IR To Mr 13 
ee SIR, 


+ Fe «1 beg to be informed if the letter, ſigned Amanda, | 


„ in your laſt Paper, be reality or invention: if reality, 


1 Pleaſe to tell me at which of the lace-ſhops the crea- 


© ture lives, that [ may avoid the odious fight of her, 
and not be obliged to buy my laces of a milliner, or 


to murder my horſes by driving them, upon every 


5 BE I conn occalion, to the other end of the Town. 
I am, SIR, 7 
| : + +: Tee humble ſervant, | 

J RSS BLantLEss,” 
#1 Sake, OS. 1753s | * 


mn 10 M Prov:Avauc 


6. 1 beg that you will do me the juſtice to inform the 
0 public that I have not. had a lying-in in my houſe 
__**fince I was brought to bed of my. fourteenth child, 
which is five-years ago next Lady - day; and that the 


> 6 young woman who has aſlilted me in the lace trade 


EA 
c POS 
r ws r 

n 
8 "OO 
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© « for theſe laſt three months, is not called Amanda, 
is « but Lucretia. I am, | | 
4 « Your very humble ſervant, 

1 — | WinxgraeD Bonn,” 
L _ Eudgotebill, Dec. 30 1763. | 

' | Il I wiſh, with all my heart, that is was as eaſy for me 
2 to make amends for what has happened, as it is to vindi - 
= cate myſelf from any intereſted deſigu in the publication 


of Amanda's letter. It was ſeat ta Mr Dadſley's by 
the penny · poſt, veritten in a very pretty Italian hand, 
and will be ſhown to as many of the curious as are de- 
ſirous of ſeeing it. fi Ih 
I will not deny that I ought to have cancelled this 
letter; as I might reaſonably have ſuppoſed that no 
lady, who entertained à proper regard for her virtue, 
would be ſeen at a lace - op upon Ludgate-hill, while 
there was a bare poſlibility of ber being ſerved by 
Amanda. Indeed, to confeſs the truth, I have always 
been of opinion that every young creature, who has 
been once convicted of making a ſlip, ſhould be compel- 
led to take upon her the occupation of ſtreet- walking all 
ber life ter 10 | 
It is a maxim among the people called Quakers, (and 
à very laudable one it is), not to ſuffer a convicted and 
open knave to be one of their body. They have a par · 
ticular cerdmony, by which they expel him their com- 
munity : and though he may continue to profeſs the - 
opinions of Quakeriſm, they look upon him ta be no 3 
member of their church, and no otherwiſe a brother, 
\ khan as every man is deſcended from one common father. 
1 I make no doubt but that the Quakers have copied 
|} _ this piece of policy from the ladies: hut as moſt copies 
3 are obferved ta fall ſhort of the ſpirit of their orginals, 
this induſtrious, prudent, and opulent, ſet af people, will, 
EI By. Tf 
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I hope, excuſe me, if l prefer a firſt and finiſhed defign 


to an imperfe& imitation of it. | a 
The Quakers have never, that I know of, excommuni- 
cated a member for one ſingle failure; nor, upon fre- 
quent repetitions of it, have they ſo driven him from the 
commerce of mankind as to make him deſperate in vice, 
or to kill him with deſpair. How nobly ſevere are the 
ladies to the apoſtates from purity ! To be once frail, 
is for ever to be infamous. A fall from virtue, however 
circumſtanced, or however repented of, can admit of 
ng extenuation. They look upon the offender and the 
offence with equal deteſtation; and poſtpone bufineſs, 
nay, even pleaſure itſelf, for the great duty of detraction, 
and for conſigning to perpetual infamy a ſiſter who has 
diſhonoured them. he th 1 
This ſettled and unalterable hatred of impurity can- 
not be ſufficiently admired, if it be conſidered how de- 
licately the boſoms which harbour it are formed, and 
how eaſy it is to move them to pity and compaſlion in 
all other inſtances: eſpecially if we add to this confidera- 
tion, its having force enough to tear up by the roots 
thoſe ſincere and tender friendſhips which all handſome 
women, in a ſtate of virtue, are ſo well known to feel 
for one another. 70 | 
Nothing can ſo ſtrongly convince me of the truth of 
theſe female friendſhips as the arguments which fhal- 
low and ſuperficial men have thought proper to bring 
againſt them. They tell us that no handſome woman 
ever ſaid a civil thing of one as handſome as herſelf; 
but, on the contrary, that it is always the delight of 
both to leſſen the beauty and to detract from the repu- 
tation of each other. | 
Admitting the accuſation to be true, how eaſy is it 
to {ee through the good-natured diſguiſe of this beha- 
viour? Theſe generous young creatures are ſo appre- 


henſive for their companions, that they deny them 
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beauty in order to ſecure them from the attempts of 
Libertines. They know that the principal ornament of 
beauty is virtue; and that without both a lady is ſel- 
dom in danger of an obſtinate purſuit; for which rea- 
ſon they very prudently deny her the poſſeſſion of either. 
The lady thus obliged, is doing in return the ſame 
agreeable ſervice to her beautiful acquaintance; and is 
wondering what the men can ſee in ſuch trifling crea- 
tures to be even tolerably civil to them. Thus, under 
the appearance of envy and ill-nature, they maintain 
inviolable friendſhips, and live in a mutual jatercourſe 
of the kindeſt offices, Nay, to ſuch a pitch of enthu- 
ſiaſm have theſe friendſhips been ſometimes carried, than 
I have known a lady to be under no apprehenſions for 
herſelf, chough purſued by half the rakes in the Town; 
who has abſolately fainted away at ſeeing one of theſe 
rakes only playing with the fan of her handſome friend; 
The ſame (diſcreet behaviour is obſerved by almoſt 
every lady in her affairs with a man. If ſhe would ex» 
preſs her approbation of him, the phraſe is, What a 
c ridiculous animal !* When approbation is grown into 
love, it is, Lord, how I deteſt him!“ But when ſhe 
riſes to a ſolemn declaration of, I will die a thouſand 
deaths rather than give him my conſent,” we are then 
ſure that the ſettlements are drawing, or that ſhe has 
packed up her clothes, and intends leaping into his arms 
without any ceremony whatſoever. . : = 
There may poflibly be cavillers at this behaviour of the 
Jadies, as well as unbelievers in female friendſhip ; bur 
I dare venture to affirm, that every man will honour 
them for their extraordinary civilities and good humour 
to the ſeducers of their ſex. Should a lady object to 
the company of ſuch men, it would naturally be ſaid 
that ſhe ſuſpected her own virtue, and was conſcious of 
carrying paſſions about her which were in danger of 
being kindled into flames '- every ſpark of temptation, 
| IE 2 
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—— obvious reaſon why the ladies are ſo 
| r g to theſe gentlemen both in 
and private. ſe gentle ſouls, — who have the 
purity of their ſex more — thatthe reſt, may good 
naturedliy intend to make converts of their betrayers; 
but I cannot help thinking that dhe meetings upon theſk 
occaſions ſhould be in the preſetice of a third 
for men are ſometitmes fo Ss 2A WR"; 
and are able to defend them with fo much ſophiſtry, 
that, for want of the interpoſition ef this third perſon, 
a lady may be ſo puzzled as to become a convert te 
fate. very opinions which {he came on purpoſe to con. 
3 
It is very remarkable, chat a lady fo vonverted is ex- 
tremely apt, in her own mind, to compaſſionate thoſe 


deladed wretches whom a lixtle before ſhe perſecuted 


with fo. much rigour: but it is alſo to be remarked, 


that this ſoſtneſs in her nature is only the conſequence 
of her depravity: for while a lady continues as the 


ſhould be, it is impoſſible for her to feel the dun ap · 
8 . is oder n, 


„ 


W * — 


Nong. . Der. . 10, 48 | | 


me ——- Wop CC tt 


* * — 


2 Hoc novum eſt eee. _ | | * 
. imperavi e gomet 
che wgre Is quaeſtus nunc eſt mailto uderricmtis. . 4 8 


4 — — is way of birding; in mort, I have forced myſelf * 
trade is far the moſt! W ler An il. ge, 3 =pplanA 


HA Tan effay-on Hearers has not been] 


by the writers of the laſt age, is to — h 


Hor Com the ſame reaſons chat the Ancients ihave- left 
us no treatiſe on tobacconiſts or 
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ſogar-planters. The 
world is r chapging by: the two great prinoi · 
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| ples of revolution and diſcovery : as theſe produce no- 
velty, they furniſſi the baſis of our ſpeculations. 


The pride of our anceſtors diſtinguiſhed them from the 
volgar by the dignity of taciturnity. If we conſult old 
pictures, we ſhall find (ſuitable to the dreſs of the times) 
the beard cut, and the features compoſed to that gravi- 
ty and foternnity of aſpect which was to denote wiſdom 
and importance. ln that admirable play of Ben John- 
ſon's, which, through the capacity and indaſtry of its 
reviver, has lately fo well entertained the Town,1 mean, 
Every Man in his Humour, a country ſquire ſets up for 
argh breeding, by reſolving to be“ proud, melancho- 
« ]y, and gentlemanlike.” In the man of birth or buſi - 
neſs filence was the note of wiſdom and diſtinction; and 
the haughty peerefs then would no more vouchſafe to 
talk to her equals than ſhe will now to her infertors. 

In thoſe times, when talking was the province only 
of the vulgar or hireling, fools and jefters were the 
uſual retainers in great families; but now, To total is 
the revolution, voices are become a mere drug, and will 
fetch no money at all, except in the ſingle inſtance of 
nn election. Riches, birth, and honours, aſſert their 

privileges by the oppoſite quality to ſilence; inſomuch, 
that many of the great eſtates and manſion- houſes in 
this kingdom ſeem, at preſent, vo be held by the tenure 
of perpetual talking. Fools and jeſters mult be uſeleſs 
in families, where the maſter is no more afhamcd of ex · 
poſing his wit at his table to lis guefts and fervants 
than his drunkenneſs to his conſtituents. This revo- 
lation has obtained ſo ? Ny all over Europe, that 
at this day a little dwarf of the king of Poland, who 
creeps out after dinner from under the trees of che des» 
ſert, and utters impertinencies to every man #t table, 
is talked of at other courts as a fingularity. OC 
Happy was it for the poor talkers of theſe days that 


fo great a revolution was brought about by degrees; 
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for though I can conceive it eaſy enough to turn the 
writers at Conſtantinople into printers, and believe it 
poſſible to make a chimney- ſweeper a miller, a tallow- 


- chandler a perfumer, a gameſter a politician, a fine lady 


a ſtockjobber, or a blockhead a connoiſſeur, I can have 
no idea of ſo ſtrange a metamorphoſis as that of a talker 
into a hearer. That hearers, however, have ariſen in 


later times to anſwer in ſome degree the demand for 


them, is apparent from the numbers of them which 
are to be found in moſt families, under the various de- 


nominations of couſin, humble companion, chaplain, 


led captain, toad-eater, &c. But though each of theſe 
characters frequently officiates in the poſt of hearer, it 
will be a great miſtake if a hearer ſhould imagine he 
may ever interfere in any of their departments. When 
the toad-eater opens in praiſe of muſty veniſon, or a 
greaſy ragout; when the led-captain and chaplain 
commend prickt-wine, or any other liquors, ſuch as the 
French call Chaſſz-coufin, the hearer muſt ſubmit to be 


poiſoned with ſilence. When the couſin is appealed to 


for the length of a fox-chaſe, and outlies his patron ; 


when the ſquire of the Fens declares he has no dirt near. 


his houſe, and the couſin ſwears it is a hard gravel for 
five miles round; or when the hill-improver aſſerts that 
he never ſaw his turf burn before, and, turning ſhort, 
ſays, Did you, confin?” in ſuch caſes as theſe the 
anſwers may give a dangerous example: for if a raw 
whelp of a hearer ſhould happen to give his tongue, he 
will be rated and corrected like a puppy. #5. 6h, 

- The great duty, therefore, of this office is ſilence; and 


I could prove the high antiquity of it by the 'Tyro's of 


the. Pythagorean ſchool, and the ancient worſhip of 


Harpocrates, the tutelary deity of this ſect. Pythago- 
ras bequeathed to his ſcholars that celebrated rule, 


which: has never yet been rightly underſtood, + Wor- 


, ſhip, or rather ſludy, the Echo; evidently intending 


/ 
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thereby to inculcate, that hearers ſhould obſerve that 
an echo never puts in a word till the {peaker comes to 
a pauſe. A great and comprehenſive leſſon! bur, 
being, perhaps, too conciſe for the inſtruction of vulgar 


minds, it may be neceſſary to deſcend more minutely 


into particular hints and cautions. 

A hearer mult not be drowſy; for nothing perplexes 
a talker like the accident of ſleep in the midit of his 
harangue: and I have known a French talker riſe up 
and hold open the eyelids of a Dutch wore with his 

er and thumb. 

He mult not ſquint; for no levee i is ſo 1 as a 
true talker, who will be perpetually watching the mo- 
tion of the eyes, and always ſuſpecting that the atten- 
tion is directed to that fide of the room to which they 
point. 
A hearer muſt not be a ſeer of fights; he muſt let a 
hare pals as quietly as an ox; and never interrupt nar- 


ration by crying out at ſight of a highwayman or a 


mad-dog. An acquaintance of mine, who lived with 
a maiden aunt, loſt a good legacy by the ill. timed ar- 
rival of a caach and which he firſt diſcovered at 


the end of the avenue, and announced as a moſt accep- 


table hearing to the pride of the family; but it hap- 
pened unluckily to be at the very time that the lady 
of the houſe was relating the critical moment of her 
life, when ſhe was in the greateſt danger of breaking 
her vow of celibacy. 

A hearer muſt not. have a weak head; for though | 
the talker may like he ſhould drink with him, he does 
not chaſe he ſhould fall under. the table till himſelf i is 
ſpeechleſs. 

He muſt not be a newſmonger ; ba times paſt 
have already furniſhed the head of his: -patron with _ 


the ideas he chuſes it ſhould be ſtored with. 


. and 3 a hearer muſt not be a wit, 
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I remember one of this profeſſion, being told by a 
gentleman, who, to do him juſtice, was a very good ſea- 
man, that he had rode from Portſmauth to London in 


four hours, aſked ; * If it was by Shrewſbury clock?” | 


It happened the perſon fo mterrogated had not read 
| Shakeſpeare, which was the only reafon I could affign 
Why the adventurous queriſt was not n fent 
aboard the Stygion Tender. 

But here — we obſer ve that ſilenee, in the opinion 
of a talker, is not merely a ſuppreſſion of the action of 
the tongue, it is alſo neceſſary that every muicle of the 
face, and member of the body, ſhould receive its motion 
from no ather ſenſation than that which the talker 
communicates through the car. 

A hearer, therefore, muſt not have the fidgets ; he 
1 not ſtart if he hears a door clap, a gun go off, org 
n ery of murder. He muſt not ſnuff with his noſtrils 
if he ſmell fire; becaufe, though be fhould fave the 


houſe by it, he ſhould be as ill rewarded as Caſſandra 


for her endeavours to prevent the flames. of Froy, or 
Gulliver for extinguiſhing thoſe of Lilliput. 


There are many more hints which 1 ſhould be des 
firous of communicating for the benefit of beginners, 


if [ was not afraid of making my paper too long to be 
properly read and conſidered within the compais of a 


week, in which the greateſt part of every morning is 


neceſſarily dedicated to mercers, milliners, hair - cutters, 
voters, levees, lotteries, lunges, &c. I ſhall therefore 
fay a word or two to the talkers, and haften to a con- 
elufion. 


And here it would be very impertinent, and goin 
e out of the way, were I to interfere in the juſt 
rights which theſe gentlemen have over their own 
afficers and domeſtics. I would only recommend to 
them, when they come into other company, to confi» 
LS Lorain as ſhould. be 


I AM one of thoſe 
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proportioned among them in degrees, accordin g to the 


acres they ſeverally poſſeſs, or the number of ſtars an- 


nexed to their names in the liſt printed from the pub- 
lie funds: that hearing is an involuntary tribute, which 


is paid, like other taxes, with a reluctance, increaſing in 
proportion to the riches of the perſon taxed: that it is 
a falſe argument for a talker to ſay to a jaded audience, 


| he will tell a ſtory that is true, great, or excellent; for 


when a man has ate of the firſt and ſecond courſe till 
he is full to the throat, you tempt him in vain at the 
third, by aſſuring him the plate.you offer is one of the 


| belt extremets Le Grange ever made. 181 


. 
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% Extinctus amabitur. * | | Hor. 
- When dead ſhall prove 
An object worthy of eſteem and love. 


To Mr FirTz-Avan. 


- 


THR; . 4 i. 
benevolent perſons who, having 


no land of their d wn, and not being free of any one 


co tion, like true citizens of the world, turn all 


their thoughts to the good of the Public, and are 
known by the general name of Projectors. All the 


good I ever did, or thought of, was for the Public: 
my ſole anxiety has been for the ſecurity, health, re- 


venue, and credit, of the Public; nor did [ever think of 
paying any debts in my whole life except thoſe of the 
Public. This public ſpirit, you already ſuppoſe, has 
been moſt amply rewarded; and, perhaps, ſuſpe& that! 


am going to trouble you with an oftentatious boaſt of 
the public money I have touched; or that Lam deviſing 
Volume II. V 
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ſome artful evaſion of an inquiry into the method by 
which I amaſſed it; on the contrary, I muſt aſſure 
you that I have carried annually the fruits of twelve 
months deep thought to the Treaſury, Pay-office, and 
Victualling · office, without having brought from any one 
of thoſe places the leaſt return of treaſure, pay, or vic- 
tuals. At the Admirality the porters can read the 
Jongitude in my nightgown as painly as if the plaid 
was worked into the letters of that word; and I have 
had the mortification to ſee a man with the dulleſt 
project in the world admitted to the Board, with no 
other preference than that of being a ſtranger, while I 
have been kept ſhivering in the court. 
After this ſhort hiſtory of myſelf, it is time I ſhould 
communicate the project I have to propoſe for your 
particular conſideration. ' | TED 

My propoſal is, that a new office be erected in this 
metropolis, and called the Extinguiſhing Office. In 

explaining the nature of this Office, I ſhall endeavour 
to convince you of its extraordinary utility: and that 
the ſcope and intent of it may be perfectly underſtood, 
I beg leave to be indulged in making a few philoſophi- 
cal. remarks. Ls 
There is no obſervation more juſt or common in ex- 
perience, than that every thing excellent in Nature or 
Art has a certain fixed point of perfection proper to 
itſelf, which it cannot tranſgreſs without loſing much 
bol its beauty, or acquiring ſome blemiſh. hos 
I The period which Time puts to all mortal things is 
brought about. by an imperceptible decay ; and what- 
ever is once paſt the criſis of maturity affords only the 
melancholy proſpe& of being impaired hourly, and of 
advancing through the degrees of aggravated defor - 
mmity to its diſſolution. | 


. 
: 


We inconſiderately bewail a great man whom Death 


* 


ö i has taken off, as we ſay, in the bloom of his glory; and 


— 


— 
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and extraordinary. 


3 


yet confeſs it would have been happier for Priam, Han- 
nibal, Pompey, and the Duke of Marlborough, if Fate 
had put an earlier period to their lives. ; Wo 
- Taſtead of quoting a multitude of Latin verſes, I 
refer you to that part of the tenth Satire of Juvenal, 


which treats of longevity ;z but I mult deſire particularly 


to remind you of the following paſſage; 


* Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
„ Optanda,” 8 | 


Campania, Fortune's malice to prevent, 
To Pompey an indulgent favour ſent; 

Rut public favours impos'd on Heav'n to give 
Their much-lov'd leader an unkind reprieve. ' 


It is to a mature reflection on the ſenſe of this paſſage 
that I owe the greateſt thought which ever entered the 
brain of a projector; and I doubt not, if I could once 


- eſtabliſh the Office in queſtion, of being able to ſtrike 


out from this hint a certain method of practice, that 
would be as beneficial to mankind as it would be new 
It has been the uſual cuſtom, when old generals have 
worn out their bodies by the toils of many glorious 
campaigns, beauties their complexions by the fatigues 
of exhibiting their perſons, or patriots their conſtitu- 


tions by the heat of the Houſe, to fend them to ſome 


purer air abroad, or to Kenſington Gravel-Pitsathome: 
but as there is nothing ſo juſtly to be dreaded as the 
Thance of ſurviving good fame, I am for ſending allſuch. 
perſons, in the zenith of their glory, to the fens in Eſſex. 

As it is with man himſelf, ſo likewiſe ſhall we find it 


With every thing that proceeds from him: his plans 
are great, juſt, and noble, worthy the divine image he 
bears: bis progreſſion and execution, fo a certain poins, 


anſwerable to his deſigns; but beyond it all is weak- 


wu deformity, and * To be aſſured of this 


\ Hind it; and this by the well-ti 
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point, it is as neceſſary to conſult another as the ſick 
man his phyſician, to know the criſis of his diſtemper : 
but whom to. apply to is the important queſtion. 
A friend is, of all men living, the moſt unfit, becauſe 
good counſel, and ſincere advice, are known to produce 
an immediate diſſolution of all ſocial connexions. The 
neceſſity of a new Office is, therefore, evident; which 
Office I propoſe ſhall be hereafter executed by commiſ- 
ſion, but firſt (by way of trial) by a ſingle perſon, inveſt- 
ed with proper powers, and univerſally acknowledged 
by the ſtyle and title of Sworn Extinguiſher. To explain 
the functions of this perſon, I ſhall relate to you the 
accident which furniſhed the firſt hint for what I am 
now offering to your peruſal. 12 IL 
Whenever I have been ſo happy as to be maſter of a 
candle, I have obſerved, that though it has burnt with 
great brightneſs to a certain point, yet the moment that 
the flame bas reached that point it has become leſs 
andleſs bright, riſing and falling, with great inequalities, 
till at laſt it has expired in a moſt intolerable Rink. In 
other families, where Poverty is not the directreſs, the 
Candle lives and dies without leaving any ill odour be- 
we application of a 


3 


machine called an Extinguiſner. | 
It is the uſe of this machine that I am defirons of ex- | 
tending; and what confirmed me in my projet was 
my happening one Sunday to drop into a church, 
here the top of the pulpit was a deep concave, not 


very unlike the implement above mentioned. The ſer - 


mon, which had begun, and proceeded in a regular 
uniform tenor, grew, towards the latter end, extremely 


different; now lofty, now low, now flaſhy, now dark. 
ln ſhort, the preacher and his canopy. brought ſa 
ſtrongly to my mind the expiring candle and its extin- 

Buiſher, that I longed to have the power of properly 

applying the one to the other; and from that moment 


1 F 


\ 
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conceived a project of ſuſpending hollow cones of tin, 
braſs, or wood, over the heads of all public ſpeakers, 
with lines and pullies to lower them occaſionally, 

I carried this project to a certain great man who 
was pleaſed to reject it; telling me of ſeveral devices 
which might anſwer the purpoſe better; and inſtaneing. 
among many other practices, that of the Robinhood 
Society, where the preſident performs the office of an 
Extinguiſher by a ſingle ſtroke of a hammer. In ſhort, 
the arguments of this great man prevailed with me to 
lay aſide my firſt ſcheme, but furniſhed me, at the ſame 
time, with hints for a more extenſive one. 
At the Playhouſe the curtain is not only always 


11 ready, but capable of Extinguiſhing at once all the 


perſons of the drama. How many new tragedies might 
be ſaved for the future if the curtain'was to drop by 
authority as ſoon as the hero was dead! or how hap- 
pily might the languid, pale, and putrid flames of a 
whole fifth act be Extinguiſhed by the eſtabliſhment of 
In applying it to epic poetry, I could not but felici- 
tate the author of the Iliad. The Extinguiſher of the 
Eneid deſerves the higheſt encomiums—Happy Virgil! 
but O wretched Milton ! more unhappy in the blindneſs 
of thy commentators than in thy own! who, to thy 
eternal diſgrace, would preſerve thy two concluding 


lines with the ſame ſuperſtition with which the GSA 


venerate the ſnuff of a candle, and cry out ſacrilege if 
you offer to extinguiſh it! _ ot : 
I perceive I ſhall want room to explain my method 


3 4 of Extinguiſhing Talkers in private companies ; but. 


that I may not appear to you like thoſe quacks who 

. boaſt of more than they can perform, let me convince 

vou that the attempt is not impracticable, by reminding 

__ youof Apelles, who, ſtanding behind one of his pictures, 
liſtened with great patience while a ſhoemaker was com- 


td ond 850 


mending the foot; but the moment the mechanic was. 


paſſing on to the leg ſept from his hiding place, and 
Extinguiſhed him at once with the famous proverb in 


ule at this day, The ſhoomaker muſt not go beyond 


« his laſt.” 
But whenever this Office is pat into commiſſion, [ 
propoſe, for this laſt-mentioned branch, to take in a 
proper number of ladies, I mean, ſuch as dreſs in the 
height of the mode, who, being equipped with hoops in 
the utmoſt extent of the faſhion, are always provided 
with an Extinguiſher ready for immediate uſe. By 
the application of this machine to the above · mentioned 
purpoſe, T'ſhall have the farther ſatisfaction of vindica- 


ting the ladies from the unjuſt imputation of Sr | 


about them any thing uſeleſs. And as the Chine 


+ knew gunpowder, the Ancients the loadſtone, and the 


Moderns electricity, many years before they were ap- 
plied to the benefit of mankind, it will not appear 
ſtrange if a noble uſe be at length found for the 


Hoop, which has, to be ſure, till now, afforded mere 
1 matter of W I now Extinguiſh myſelf, and 
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8 Galeaieal 8 n the anangity with which 
the patient was to be drenched, have excited of late 
+ __ years ſouniverſal'a loathing, that the faculty muſt have 
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; Wales; which, from time immemorial, muſt have 


"taunt hearers, ſince every gentleman of that country FEY 
bold and aſſerts his right to be a Talker by privilege 


Pe. the beſt, (1 mean of as good a family), though Poverty 4 
3 75 — hare n me to be for ever a Hearer. . 


From aching I would propoſe to erect a new cham. 
ber, with powers to abridge all arts and ſciences, hi- 
ſtory, poetry, oratory, eſſays, &c. into the ſubſtance of a 
maxim, apothegm, ſpirit of hiſtory, or epigram. And 


as a proof of the practicability of this project, I will make 


yourſelf the judge, whether your laſt paper on Hear - 
ers may not be fully compriſed 1 in the 00mg four 


Our fires kept a fool, a poor hireling, for ſtate, 

To enliven dull Pride with his jeſting and prate: 

But Faſhion capriciouſly changing its rule, . 
Now my LORD is the WIT, and his HEARER the FOOL, 


— 


46 Porrectu jugulo kiſtorias, captiyus ut, audit.“ Her. 75 i 
Or like a captive ſtretch the lit*ning car, ER” on 
A tedious tales of N to Ae 8 | Francis. 


To Mr Favs * 


'7 OUR paper upon Hearers gave me that pleaſure 
I - which a ſeries of truths muſt always afford. 7 
Him who can witneſs for every one of them. | 


[ was born and brought up in the princaliy 6 of 5 


productive of che molt thorough-bred ſeaſoned and 


of birth. I would not have you conclude, from what [ 


8 N 
* 
N | 
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I I was left an orphan in my earlieſt years; but I am N 
not going to trouble you with the many misfortunes 
which conſtantly attended me to the age of forty ; at 1 
» which time I was a ſchoolmaſter without boys to teach, 
or bread to eat. At this period of my life I was ad · 
-viſed by. the parſon of our pariſh to go and enter my- 

-Felf in ſome large and wealthy family to be an Uncle; 
which is a known and common term in Wales, of like 
ſignification with Hearer in England; the duties and 
requiſite qualifications being nearly the ſame, as will b 
appear from the following ſhort inſtructions given me 
by my adviſer, viz. Never to open my lips except for | 
the well-timed utterance of, indeed! —ſurpriſing!— pro- 
Adigious —meſt amazing! But theſe only to be uſed at 
the proper intervals of the Talker's fetching his breath, 
coughing, or at other pauſes; and the length of the 
admiration to be always adapted to, and, particularly, 
never to exceed, the aforeſaid intervals. | 
But, in order to explain the method he took to quali- 
fy me fil farther, and inure me to patience, I muſt give 
you a ſhort hiſtory of this worthy parſon. He was truly 
what he was called, A good ſort of a man; if charity, 

_ friendſhip, and good-humour can entitle a man to that 

| character. I = not conceal the meanneſs of his educa- 

| tion, in which he diſcovered, however, as great a genius 
as could poſſibly ariſe out of a ſtable and a kennel. He 

was a thorough ſportſman, and ſo good a ſhot, that the 

late Squire took a fancy to him, made him his conſtant 
companion, and gave him the living. But, that he might 
not be loſt in ſtudy and ſermon-making, he contrived to 
- marry, him to the daughter of the late incumbent, Who 
had been taught by her father Latin and metaphyſics, * 
and exerciſed, from twelve years old to forty, in ps. —— 
themes and ſermons. As ſhe was by Nature meagre and 5 
deformed, by conſtitution fretful and complaining, by 
education canceited and diſputatious, by ſtudy pale and 


5 


My firſt reception was at the houſe of a 
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| blear-eyed, and by babit talkative and loud, the friend- 


ſhip of the good parſon ſuggeſted her as the fitteſt perſon 


in the world to exerciſe my patience for a few months, 
and inure me to the diſcipline of my future fune- 
tion. In this ſtation I made a vaſt progreſs in a little 


time; for | not only heard above a thouſand ſermons, 


dut the ſtrict oblervance of my vow of attention having 
made me a favourite, I was complained to whenever 


any thing went amiſs in the family, and often feolded 


at for the huſband, whole office grew into a ſinecure; 


inſomuch, that if I had not known the ſincerity and 
vprightaeſs of his heart, I ſhould have ſuſpected him 
of bringing me into his houſe to ſupply for him all 


thoſe duties which he wanted to be eaſed of. But he 


had no ſuch intereſted views; for as ſoon as he found 
his helpmate had transfuſed into me a neceſſary por- 


tion of patience and long-ſuffering, he recommended 


me to my fortune, giving me, generous man i a coat 
and wig, which formerly himſelf, and before him the 


Squire, had worn for many years upon extraordinary 


days. Having thus a 5 me, he reſumes the dutics 


bf his family, where he offici to this day with true 


Chriſtian reſignation. n 
entleman 
who, in the early part of his life, had followed the ſtudy 
of botany. Nature and truth are fo pleaſing to the 
mind of man that they never ſatiate. Alas! he hap» 
3 one day to taſte, by miſtake, a root that had been 

ent him from the Indies: it was a moſt ſubtile poiſon, 
to which his experience in Britiſh ſimples knew no an» 
tidote. Immediately, upon his death, a neighbouring 
gentleman, who had his eye upon me ſome time, ſent 
me an invitation. His diſcourſe was upon hufbandry; 
and as he never deceived me in any thing but where he 
deceived himſelf, I heard him alſo with pleaſure, 
-. Theſe were, therefore, my halcyon days, on which I 
_ » Volume 11, D 9 5 
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always reflect with regret and tears. How different 
were the ſucceeding ones, in which I have liſtened to 
the tales of old maids running over an endleſs liſt of 
lovers they never had; of old beaux who boaſted of fa- 


vours from ladies they never ſaw ; of ſenators who nar- 


rated the eloquence they never ſpoke ! giving me ſuch 
a a diſguſt and nauſea to lies, that at length my ears, 
-which were at that time much too quick for my office, 


grew unable to bear them. But prudently conſider- 
ing that I muſt either hear or ſtarve, I invented the 
following expedient for qualifying a lie. While 1 aſ- 
ſented by ſome geſticulation, or motion of the head, 
eyes, or muſcles of the face, I reſolved to have in reſerve 
ſome inward expreſlion of diſſent. Of theſe I had vari- 
ous; but, for the ſake of brevity, 1 ſhall only trouble 
vou with one. | 2 | 


A younger brother, who hadſerved abroad all his * 


as he would frequently tell us, and who came unexpect- 
edly to the eſtate and caſtle, where he found me with 
a good character, took ſo kindly to me, that he ſeemed 
to deſire no other companion; and, as a proof of it, ne- 
ver ſent to invite or add to our company any one of 


the numerous friends he ſo often talked of, of great 


rank, bravery, and honour, who would have gone to 


the end of the world to have ſerved him. I could have 
Joved: him too, but for one fault. He: would lie with- 
- out meaſure or diſguiſe. His uſual exaggeration was 

and more. As thus, At the fiege of Monticelli,” (a 


town in Italy, as he told us) I received in ſeveral 
4 parts of my body three- and twenty ſhot, and more, 


% At the battle of Caratha,“ (in Turkey) I rode to 


death eighteen horſes, and more. With Lodamio, 


the Bavarian general, I drank hand to fiſt fix dozen 
«© of hock, and more. Upon all ſuch occaſions I in- 


wardly anticipated him, by ſubſtituting, in the place of 


His laſt two words, the two following or leſs. But it 


— 
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o happened, one unfortunate evening, as he was in the 
midſt of the ſharpeſt engagement ever heard of, in 


Which, with his ſingle broad-ſword, he had killed five 
hundred, and more, that I kept my time more preciſely 


than ſilence : for unhappily the qualifying—or leſs, 
which ſhould have been tacitly ſwallowed for the 


quieting my own ſpirit, was ſo audibly articulated, to 


the inflaming of his, that the moment he heard ſub- 


joined to his five hundred—or leſs, the fury of his 
reſentment deſcended on my ear with a violent blow. of 
his fiſt. By this flip of my tongue I loſt my poſt in 


that family, and the hearing of my left ear.” 3 


Ike conlequences of this accident gave me great ap- 


prehenſions for a conſiderable time; for the ſlighteſt 


_ cold affecting the other ear, I was frequently rebuked 
for miſplacing my marks of approbation. But I ſoon 


diſcovered that it was no real misfortune; for experi- 


ence convinced me, that abſolute ſilence was of greater 
eltimation than the beſt- timed ſyllable of interruption. 
It is to this experience that I ſhall refer you, after ha- 
ving recounted the laſt memorable adventure of my 


untortunate hiſtory. 


The laſt family that received me was ſo numerous in 


relations and viſitors that I found I ſhould: be very 
little regarded when I had worn off the character ot 


Stranger; though, as ſuch, I wag. as earneſtly applied to 


as any high court of appeals. - For, as the force of li- 
quor co-operated with the force of blood, they, one and | 


all, addreſſed themſelves to me to ſettle the antiquity of 
their families; vociferating, at one and the ſame time, 
above a ſcore of genealogies. This was a harder ſer- 

vice than any I had ever been uſed to; and the whole 
weight of the clamour falling on my only ſurviving ear, 
pahappily overpowered it, and I became from chat in- 
Rant totally deaf. . 7 977 


Had this accident happened a few years ſooner it > 


D 2 
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would have driven me to defj ir; but my rience | 
4 alle than 


aſſuring me that I am now much better q | 
ever, gives me an expectation of making my fortune : I 
therefore apply to you to recommend me for-a Hearer 
in a country where there is better encduragement, and 
where I doubt not of giving ſatisfaction. 
: I ſhall not trouble you with ehumerating the advan- 
tages attending a deaf heafer it will be enough for me 


to ſay, that, as ſuch, I am no longer ſubje to the danger 


of an irreſiſtible ſmile ; nor will my ſqueatniſh diſlike to 
lies bring me again into diſgrace. I ſhall now be exempt 
from the many misfortunes which my ungovernable 
ears have formerly led me into. What reproving looks 
have I had for turning my eyes when | have heard 
2 bird fly againſt the window, or the dog and cat 


repri d when detected in dividing my attention 
et ween the ſtories of ty patron and the brawls of his 
family? + What had 1 to do with the quarrels of his 
family?“ I own the teprovf was juſt; but I appeal 
to you whether any man who has his ears can reſtrain 
them, when a quarrel is to be heard, from making it 


the chief vbject of his attention ? 


© To coneluds. If you obſerve à Talker in a large 
company, you never ſee him examining the ſlate of a 

man's ear, his whole obſervation is upon the eye; and 
if he meets with the wandering or the vacant eye, he 
turns away, and inſtatitly addreſſes himſelf to anether. 
My eyes were always good; but as it is notorious that 
the privatibn of ſome parts adds ſtrength and petfee- 

tion to others, I may boaſt that, ſinte the loſs of my 


eite, I found ty eyes (which are confelſcdly the prin- 
ipal organ of attention) ſo ſtrengi quick, and vigilant, 
Fe L can without vanity offer myſelf for as good 4 
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F all the paſſions of the human mind, there is not 
one that we allow ſo much indplgence to as con- 
tempt. But to determine who are the proper objects 
of that paſſion may poſſibly require a greater degree of 
ſagacity and penetration than moſt men are malters of. 


Whoever. conforms to the opinion of the world will 
often be deceived; and whoever contradicts the opinion 


of the world, which I am now about to do, will as often 
be deſpiſed. But it is the duty of a public writer to 
oppoſe public errors; a duty which I impoſed upon 
myſelf at the commencement of this work, and which 
I ſhall be ready to perform as often ag [ ſee occaſion: * - 
lt is not my preſent intention to treat of individuals, 
and the contempt they are apt to entertain for ono 
another: my deſign is an extenſive one; it is to reſcue 
no leſs than three large bodies of men from the unde 
ſerved contempt of almoſt all the good people of Eng 
land, and to recommend them to the ſaid good people 
for their pity and compaſſion. The-three large bodies 


I am ſpeaking of, and which, colleQively conſidered, 
make up at leaſt a fourth part of his Majeſty's -ſub« 


jects, are Parſons, Authors, and Cuckylds. 1 ſhall. 
tonſider each of theſe claſſes in the order in which it 
Rands, beginning with the Parſon, as the moſt reſpe&+ 


Able of the three, 


And though there is uo denying that this profeſſion 


took its riſe from ſo exploded a _ as religion, the 
bdelief of which I do not intend to incu 


| | cate, having con» 
eeived an opinion that theſe my Lutubrations have ad- 
miſſion into families too polite for ſuch concernments, 
yet I hare hopes of ſhowing, to the ſatisfaction of my 
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readers, that a Parſon is not abſolutely ſo contemptible 
a character as is generally imagined. 

I know it has been urged in his favour, that though 
unfortunately brought up to the trade of religion, he 
entertains higher notions in private, and neither believes 
nor practiſes what, by his function, he is obliged to teach. 


But allowing this defence to be a partial one, and that 


a Parſon is really, and to all intents and purpoſes, a be · 


liever, I do not admit, even in this caſe, that he deſerves. 


all the contempt that people are inclined tothrow upon 


him; eſpecially if the extreme narrowneſs of his eduea- 


tion be duly inquired into. 
While the ſons of great perſons are indulged by tu- 


tors and their mothers' maids at home, the intended 


Parſon is confined cloſely to ſchool; from whence he 
has the misfortune to be ſent directly to college, where 
he continues, perhaps, half a ſcore years drudging at 
his courſes, and where, for want of . he may ex- 


claim with Milton, that 


— * Evet-during dark | 
% Surrounds him: from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off: and, for the book of Knowledge fair, 

$ Preſented with an univerſal blank. 


Which is as much as to ſay that he is totally i in the dark 
as to what is doing abroad; and that. while other men 


| are going on in the cheerful ways of wenching, drink- 


ing, and gaming, and improving: their minds by Mr 


Hoyle's book of Knowledge, the whole world is a blank 


to the poor Parſon, who, in all probability, grows old 


in a country cure, and owes to the Squire of the pariſh 


all his knowledge of mankind. That ſuch a Parſon, 


even though he ſhould believe every article of Chriſti - 

+ anity, and ſhould practiſe up to his belief, is not in every 
reſpect an object of contempt, is really my opinion : for 

5 though the — of a T 1 a Toland, and 


of” 
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a Woolſton may have reached him, at his cure, yet they 
do not always appear to be demonſtrations, but to thoſe 
who read them in Town; and even there a man muſt 


have kept good company, and entered thoroughly into 


the faſhionable amuſements (which few Parſons are 


able to do) before he can be certain that they are de- 
monſtrations. 5 | 


The Author comes next to be conſidered. And here 
it imports me to be extremely cautious, leſt, being my- 


ſelf an author, I betray a partiality in favour of the 
fraternity. But whatever mankind have agreed to think 


of an author, he is not abſolutely, and at all times, 


an object of contempt; on the contrary, if it may be 


proved (which | believe no man living will deny) that, 
at the time of his commencing author, his choice would 
have led him to turn his hand to buſineſs, but that he 
had neither money to buy, nor credit to procure, a ſtool, 
bruſhes, and black-ball, I hope he may be admitted a- 
mong the objects of compaſſion. A queſtion indeed 


may occur, that if ever he has been ſo fortunate as to 
have ſaved three ſhillings by his writings, why he has 
not then ſet about buying the above-mentioned imple- 
ments of trade? But, ſuppoſing him to have acquired 


ſo much wealth, the proverb of Once a whore and 
„% always a whore,” is leſs ſignificant than © Once an 
« author and always an author ;” inſomuch that a 
man convicted of being a wit is diſqualified for buſineſs 
during life; no city apprentice will truſt him with his 
ſhoes, nor will the poor beau ſet a foot upon his tool, 
from an opinion that, for want of ſkill in his calling 
his blacking muſt be bad, or for want of attention be 
applied to the ſtocking inſtead of the ſhoe ; that al- 
moſt every author would chuſe to ſet up in this buſi- 
neſs; if he had where withal to begin with, muſt appear 
very plainly to all caridid obſervers, from the natural 
propenſity which he diſcovers towards blackening. 
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Far be it from me, or any of my brother authors, to t 
intend lowering the dignity of the gentlemen trading 1 
in black-ball, by naming them with ourſelves: we t 
are extremely ſenſible of the great diſtance there is be- 8 


tween us; and it is with enyy that we look up to the 
occupation of ſhae-cleaning, while we lament the ſeve- a 
rity of our fortune, in being ſentenced to the drudgery i 
of a leſs reſpectable employment. But while we are un- is 
-happily exctuded from the ſtool and bruſh, it is ſurely | 1 
n very hard caſe that the contempt of the world ſhould 1 
. purſue us, only becauſe we are unfortunate. 4 
proceed. laſtly, to the Cuckold: and I hope that it: 
will not be a more difficult taſk ta reſcne this gentleman - 8 
from contempt than either the Parſon or the Author, 
In former times, indeed, when a lady bappened, now 
-and then, to prefer a particular friend to her huſband, 
it was uſual to hold the ſaid huſband in ſome little ö 
J- eſteem; for as women were allowed to be the beſt judges BH 
We ef men, and as, in the caſe beſore us, the wife only 1 
preferred one man to another, people were inclined to 
think that ſhe had ſome private reaſon for ſo doing 
Nut in theſe days of freedom, when a lady, inſtead of 
one friend, is civil to one · and · twenty, I am bumbly of 
opinion that her Cuekold is no more the object of eon · 
tempt for ſuch a preference than if he had been rob- 
bed by as many bighwaymen upon Hounſlow- heath. 
„Two to one, ſays the proverb,“ are odds at ſoot- ball; 
and every one in the preſent caſe ought to make pro- 
portionable allowance for much greater odds. 
Bot to do honour to Cuckolds, I will be bold to ſay, 
_ that they ought oftener to excite envy than contempt, 
How common is it for a man to owe his fortune to the 
-  frailty of his wife ? Or, thongh he ſhould reap no pecu · 
.  niary advantage from her incontineney, how apt are 
the careiles of a ſcore or two of lovers to ſweeten her 
_ temper towards ber huſband? A lady is ſometimes apt 
4; e e 
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the virtues of meekneſs and forbearance; rob her of 

well as her huſband to his quiet. 

mains a reaſon for holding Cuckolds in eſteem; and this 
men. If our betters are not aſhamed of being Cuckolds, 


it does not become ther inferiors to treat them with 
diſreſpect. 


vos. THE WORPFD. be 
to pay ſo great a regard to her chaſtity as 40 over look 
that one virtue, and you reſtore her to all che reſt, as 
But, waving every thing I have ſaid, thete Rill re. 


is, the regard and veneration which we owe to great 


I ſhall cloſe this paper with obſerving upon the 3 


characters which I have here endeavoured to befriend, 


that while we are obliged to the Parſon for a butt, the 


2 Author for abuſe, and to the Cuckold for his wife, it is 


the higheſt degree of e has * _—_ one 9 
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To Mr Fir Aan. „ 4. 7 
HAR oLY 81 a more eo es: | 
which can happen to a young man than that of 

being too handſome; it is a thouſand to one that, in 

the courſe of his education, he loſes the very dignity of 


his ſex and nature. During his infancy, bis father 


himſelf will be too apt to be pleaſed with the delicacy. 
of his features; his«mqther will be in raptures with 
them; and every filly woman who viſits in the family 


will continually lament that Maſter was not a girl, for \ 
„ what a fine creature would he have made!” If her - 


goes to ſchool, he will be perpetually teaſed with 


e n Miſs Molly; 5 * he has not Sreat ren. | 


Velume 11. 
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 folution, be obliged to become the moſt miſchievous i imp 


of the whole fraternity, merely to avoid the harder im- 
putations of fear and effeminacy. When he mixes 


amongſt men, the imperfe&ions of his education will 


ſtill ſtick cloſe to him; the bar itſelf will hardly cure 


him of ſheepiſhneſs, or the cockade defend him from the 


appearance of cowardice. His very excellencies (if he 
has them) will ſeem virtues out of Nature; they will be 
the wiſdom of a Cornelia, or the heroiſm of a Sopho- 
Niſba. Nay, were we to ſee him mount a breach, 


L am afraid that inſtead of thoſe noble eulogies and ex- 
clamations which ſhould properly attend a hero in ſuch 
eireumſtances, we ſhould only cry out with Mrs Cleri- 
mont in the play, O the brave pretty ereature !” “ 

Juch are the calamities, Mr Fitz-Adam, which al · 


moſt negeſſarily attend on male beauty; and ſo perni- 


cious ſometimes are its conſequences, that I have more 


than once been tempted to wiſh ſome method could be 


found ont which might extirpate it entirely. What 
ſtateſmen what generals, what prelates, may we have 
Joſt, merely by the misfortune of a fine complexion? It 
is with infinite eoncern that I frequently look round me 


in public aſſemblies, and ſee ſuch numbers of well-dreſſed 


__ youths who might really have been of uſe to themſelves 
and to mankind, had their parents taken the Indian 


method of marking their faces to-diſtinguiſh their qua- 


lity ; as it is their unlucky. perſons have led them 
aſtray into pertneſs and affectation, under a notion of 
politeneſs, and what ought to have been ſenſe and 
judgment is at beſt but a genteel taſte in trifles. 
— man! (have I ſometimes ſaid to myſelf, 5 
when the melancholy mood was on) how blind is he 
ds ſotority ! Little do theſe flutterers think, while their 
fummers are dancing away in dangling to Ranelagh- 


with Lady Biddy and Lady Fanny, that the cold uncom- 
fortakle winters of their life mult at laſt terminate in 


a, 
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pratling ſcandal, and playing at quadrille with * 
Bridget and Lady Frances! 


n —“ Their way of life 

«« Is fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
% They muſt not look to have.” 


Surely, Mr Fitz-Adam, the preventing ſuch 8 | 


tunes might very well become your care, if not chat of 


the legiſlature. Every body knows that there was a 
time, even in a Roman army, when aim at their faces“ 
was as dreadful a ſound, and attended with as fatal 


conſequences, as ** keeping your fire” was on a late glo- 


rious occaſion. Now, though I would by no means 
inſinuate that a beau muſt be a coward; nay, though 
the world has furnithed us with many examples of very 
finicial men who were very great heroes; yet, as it might 
perhaps be better, even in time of peace, that men ſhould 


ot attend ſo entirely to their perſons, I would endea- 


vour to ſtrike at the root of the evil. It is, I believe, 


admitted as a truth in inoculation, that the part where 


the inſertion is made is uſually the fulleſt of any. part 


of the body. 1 would propoſe, therefore, with regard | 
to our male children, that we ſhould follow the original 
-  Circaffian manner, and . aim at their faces.” A gene- 


ral practice of this kind might be extremely uſeful to the 


| ſtate: the literary world would, I am ſure, be the better 

for it; for what mother could be averſe to having her 
ſons taught to read, when perhaps the eyelaſhes were 
Zone, and the eyes themſelves no longer worth prefer» 
ping? Conſiderations of this ſort will, I hope, induce ſome 
pProſector by profeſſion to undertake the affair, and draw 

up what may properly enough be ſtyled, A ſcheme 

4 for raiſing men for the ſervice of the public.” 


I muſt, however, do juſtice to the fair youths of the 


7 Preſent age, by * many: oeh en Con» 
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5 ſeious of their imperſections; and, as * their own | 
judgments can direct them, take pains to appear manly, 
But, alas ! the methods they purſue, like moſt miſtaxen 


applications, rather aggravate the calamity. Their drink- 


ing and raking. only makes them look like old maids. 
The 


ir ſwearing is almoſt as ſhocking as it would be in 
the other ſex. Their chewing tobacco not only offends, 


but makes us apprehenſive at the ſame time that the 


poor things will be ſick. When they talk to common 


women as they paſs them in the Mall, they ſeem as much 


dut of character as Mrs Woffington, in Sir Harry Wildair, 


making love 10 Angelica. In ſhort, every part of their 


conduct, thgugh perhaps well intended, is extreme - 
ly unnatural; whereas if they would only ſpend half 


the pains in acquiring a little knowledge, and practiſing 


a little decency, we might perhaps be brought to en- 
dure them; at Jeaſt, we ſhould be leſs ſhocked vad 5 


their beauty 


IDE: 

- When Liool back o on i 1 have written, Iam 3 | 
little afraid. that my zeal for the public may have hur- 
ried me too far; for, as we are taught to pity natura! 
defects, we. ought. to he tender of blaming the errors 
they occaſion. But what ſhall we ſay, Mr Fitz-Adam, 
to another ſet of animals, whom Nature certainly de- 
ſignegd for men, and made, as Mr Pope ſays, their 
s ſouls bullet, and their bodies buff? Mhen theſe louts 
| of fix feet high, with the ſhoulders of porters, and the 


gs of chairmen, affect . to liſp, and to amble, and ta 


3 1 a God's creatures,” ſurely we may laugh at 
ſuch: incorrigible- idiots. The fair youths of a leſs | 
gentle deporiment aim, at leaſt, at what they imagine 
to be manly; but theſe dairy - aide i in breeches leave 
their ſex behind them at their firſt. ſetting out, and give 
up the only qualities N they could. poſſibly be ad- 15 
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ſeen numbers of this latter ſort: ſome of them tripping, 
others lolloping in their gait, (if may be allowed ſuch 


_ expreſſions), and many of them ſo very affected that they 


cannot even ſee with their eyes, but at moſt pinker 


; through the laſhes of them, when they would languiſh 


in public at ſome miſtreſs of theirs and the whole Town's. 
affections. Their voices, too, have a peculiar ſoftneſs, 
and are ſcarce ever raiſed, unleſs it be at the Playhouſe 


to make an appointment for the King's Arms, or to dit. : 


patch an orange. wench on a weſlage to a balcony. 

In ſhort, Mr Fitz-Adam, what with natural and ac-' 
quired effeminacy; the preſent age ſeems an age of affec- 
tation. The whole head is weak, and the whole heart 
fick. And yet, (that | may not leave your readers with 
diſagreeable ideas in their minds), notwithſtanding theſe 
alarming appearances; the eye of a phjloſopher can ſtill 


trace out ſomething to counterbalance this amazing 


degeneracy. However deſperate the vulgar may think 
our ſituation, we, who ſee the fervor of the torrid zone 
ſweetly compenſated by copious dews and everlaſting 

breezes, and the whole ſyſtem of Nature admirably ad : 
juſted ; we, I ſay, ſee likewiſe that this human defect is 
not left without its remedy. - However delicate our men 
are become, we may ſtill hope that the riſing generation 


will not be totally enervated. The aſſured look, the 
exalted voice, and theatrical ſtep, of our modern females, 


pretty ſufficiently convince us that there is ſomething - 


manly till left amopgſt us; ſo that we may reaſonably * ; 
_ conclude, though the male and female accompliſhments 


may be ſtrangely ſcattered and diſpoſed of between the 


| ſexes, yet they will ſome bow or other be jumbled to- 


Frm,” in that Jo. Ty AE a man and his wife. | 
am, F467 | | 
\ 81 k, | 15 "rg | 
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oy Mr Fitz-Apan. 

81 ol | 
AM a act reader of your papers, ood congra- 
tulate you upon the men of wit you have for your 

eorreſpondents. I do not pretend to add to the number, 

and ſhall only attempt to furniſh you with a few hints, 

which, conſidered and formed into order by a writer of 

| | Four ability, may poſſibly be productive of entertain- 

9 ment (at leaſt) to the public. 

Your letters upon the modern taſte in gardening are, 
in my judgment, excellent in their kind; and ſo indeed 
are thoſe upon architecture, as far as they go: but, me · 

thinks, you have not carried your obſervations quite far 
enough; nor have you any where remarked the in- 
juſtice and ingratizude with which thoſe worthy. pa- 
triots are treated who ruin their eſtates, or lay out the 
| fortunes of their younger children, on their ſeats and 
villas, to the great embelliſhment of this kingdom, 
aral it is not already one great and complete gar- 
dien) contains at leaſt more ſumptpous country-houſes, 
parks, gardens, temples, and buildings, than all the 
reſt of Europe, If you are in danger of loſing your- 
ſielf on the vaſt and dreary waſtes of ſome comfortleſs 
heath, and are directed on your courſe by a friendly 
| beacon of prodigious height, you are told that this is 
+998 4 gentleman' s Folly. The munificence of a man 
of taſte raiſes, at an immoderate expenſe, a column or 
- turret in his garden, for no other purpoſe than the ge- 
nerous: one of giving delight and wonder to travellers ; _ 


and. the — * calls it his Folly, Nay, | 
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were her late Majeſty Queen Anne, of pious memory, 
to. reign again, and fifty new churches to be really 
built, 1 doubt if, in this diffolute age, this alſo might 
not be called her Majeſty's Folly. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, I am 
daily entertained with new beauties; and it is with 
great impatience that I wait the com pletion of a Chineſe 
tewple, now riſing on the top of a very elegant villa 

upon the road · ſide near Brumpton. I have often, too, 
with great ſatisfaction, beheld a ſtructure of this kind 
on the top of a very handſome greenhouſe, now in 
the poſſeſſion of a noble foreigner at Turnham Green; 
which, as I am informed, is a matter of great curioſity 
to his countrymen who frequent it; nothing of this 
fort being to be met with in the environs of Paris, or 
indeed of Pekin itſelf, or in any country but this. A 
moſt majeſtic peacock, as big as the life, on the ſpindle ' 
of a weathereock, adds alſo to its merit; which, with 
all the beauty of the bird itſelf, has not i its diſagreeable 
vociferous quality; and though it does not foretell, by 
its noiſe, a change in the weather, it informs you with 
more certainty of the variation of the wind. 

L am ſomewhat of an invalid; and being ſenſible how 
much exerciſe conduces to health, I feldom fail, when 
* the weather does not allow me the uſe of my phyſician, 

a trotting horſe, to take a furry (as it is elegantly 
ealded) in a hackney- coach, which affords exerciſe to 
3 the imagination as well as the body. and creates think - 
J _ ing (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) as much as it 
does an appetite. The air of buſineſs in the crowds - 
E that are conſtantly paſſing, the variety of the equi- 

1 pages, and the new and extraordinary ſights that ſtill 
. Preſent themſelves in this great metropolis, the centre 
_ of: trade, induſtry, and invention, fill my mind with | 
ideas which, if they on; not NE at 5 | 
-atnuſe me. | | | | | 
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| divine, on the other- fide Temple-bar, for a Jew, till 


moſt of all perplex me are the ornaments, after the 


direQor for a Mandarin. 


are improved in architecture; not merely by the adop- 


| kind: and I have heard that there is a deſign, againſt 
the meeting of the new parliament. to fit up St Ste- 


from the model of that on whieh the eaſtern Monarch 
- diſtributes juſtice to his extenſive empires. It is whiſper- 
ed allo, that the portico to Covent. Garden church is 


excellent engineer, the great paſtry- cook in St Paul's I 
_ churchyard. My good fortune conducted me thither 
on Twelſth- -day when * vaſt concourſe of * 
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1 take great pleaſure in acting at the ranks and 
profeſſions of men by their appearance; and though [ 
may, now and then, be miſtaken, yet I am generally in 
the right. Once indeed I miſtook a right reverend 


the mitre on his coach convinced me of my error; as I 
alſo did a Jew, by the decorations on his chariot, for a 
peer of the realm. And, indeed, Mr Fitz -Adam, ſince 
the herald's office has ſuſpended its authority, it is 
ſurpriſing what liberties are taken with the arms of the 
firſt families in the kingdom; inſomuch that a man muſt 
have a quick eye who can diltinguith between the pil- 
lars, flower · pots, and other inventions of the curious 
painter, and the ſupporters of the nobility. But what 


Chineſe manner, over the arms, by way of coronet: 
and were not theſe diſtindtions confined ſolely to Europe, 
Fſhould ſometimes be in danger of miſtaking an — 


JJ... ʃ?ů— mnþge 


It has not eſcaped your notice how much of late we 


tion of what we call Chineſe, nor by the reſtoration of 
what we call Gothie; but by a happy mixture of both. 


From Hyde Park to Shoreditch, ſcarce. a chandler's 


4 


ſhop, or an oyſter-ſtalt, but has embelliſhments of this 


phen's Chapel with Chmeſe | benches and a throne, 


to give place to one of the Gothic order, But before 
I leave the City, let me not negle& todo juſtice to that 
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aſſembled, my ruling paſſion, curioſity, engaged me to 
quit my vehicle to partake in the ſatisfaction fo viſible 
in all their countenances. But how ſhall I deſeribe 
the pomp. and parade of ſo noble an appearance? The 
triumph ofa Lord Mayor's day is nothing to it, though, 
if I miſtake not, thoſe brave and faithful guardians of 
the wealth and ſafety of the City, the Train d Bands and 
Militia, make. a moſt comely and warlike appearance: 
for, not to mention the flags ſhining with filver and 
gold; troops innumerable of gingerbread, both horſe 
and foot, finer in theſe uniforms than the French king's 
honſehold ; there was not even the ſmalleſt mince-pye 
but, for its ſtrength and juſt proportion, was equal at 
leaſt to the chef” d oeuvrs of a Vauban or a Cohorn: 
But what, above all, excited my praiſe and admiration 
was a citadel of an enormous magnitude, that would 
have appeared impregnable to a whole army of Dutchs 


* - 


men; had it not been for ſeveral breaches that had been 
made in it by fome finall field-pieces of copper; but 
this, indeed, aftoniſhed me the lefs, Having been told, 
that the towns in Flanders, which coſf ſo much blood, 
1 which were ſo ſtubbornly diſputed in the former war, 
and which fell ſo eafily into the bands of the immortal 
SGare in 1744, were chieffy obtained by an ordnance 
of this kind, though ſome wat heavier in its quality. 
And now, Mr Fitz-Adam, if I was not afraid of 
troubling you with more obſervations, I ſhould lead you 
again into the country. But were I to expatiate on the 
hermitages and ſylvan temples, formed like che earths 
of thoſe inftrufive builders rite badgers, (from whom 
” the hint was taken), and furnifhed with ivy, moſs, cob» 
webs, aud ſtraw. beds, with all the elegance of primi- 
tive ſimplicity, contraſting the magrificent ſtructures 
of our moſt favourite architects, I fear my letter would 
exceed your patiener. I ſhall checefare defer, at leaſt, 
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| theſe moſt important ſubjects till I find how theſe my 
| obſervations have been received; and whether you do 
them juſtice or not I ſhall continue 
| Your conſtant admirer. 


— 
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Nuss. 60. Tuusspav, Feb. 21, 1754. 
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« Qnid domini facient, audent cum talia fares?” Virg, | 


What nonſenſe wou'd the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou his knave can talk at ſuch a rate? 


= To Mr Fitrz-Apan. 
NF all the advantages and ſuperior excellencies 
which this nation has confeſſedly over many 
others, I know of none to which we may more fairly 
lay in our claim than the ſpirit of generoſity which is 
ſo eminently exerted amongſt us. I queſtion whether 
our great attribute of bravery deduces more real ho- 
- Hour: on us, or is more deſervedly celebrated. But 
there is a certain limit which true valour never exceeds; 
and it is from this exceſs that a juſt diſtinction is made, 
between courage and raſhneſs, magnanimity and fool- 
hardineſs. In the ſame manner, liberality differs from. 
| profuſion. When this amiable quality of benevolence 
is perverted from its high and noble uſes, when it is 
applied to no meritorious ſervices, but is degraded into 
the indiſcriminate overflowings of the purſe, the ap- 
pellation that accompanies it is by no means a deſirable 
5 part of a character. | k MISS 3 
What led me into this turn of thinking was an inci- 
dent in one of my morning walks. Paſſing by the houſe 
of a noble lord with my friend, he raiſed my attention 
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by aſſuring me, that in that houſe he 8 a great deal 
of money every week; and I do not doubt, added he, 
that we ſhall, in a ſhort time, be able to raiſe a very com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence for the family. | was ſomewhat aſto- 
niſhed at the eaſy freedom of his expreſſion, and could 
not help expoſtulating with him upon the terms he had 
uſed. He continued his humour, and increaſed my ad- 
miration, by aſſuring me, that he dined there very often, 
and found his dinners more expenſive to him than in 
any houſe in London. We pay, ſays he, as we do at 
our club at the St Alban's, ſo much a-head; but as we 
know the people of the houſe very well, and « can depend 
upon their honeſty, we do not trouble ourſelves at all 
with a bill. As I was very well convinced his Lord- 
ſhip kept no tavern, I began to imagine that my friend, 
who has naturally-a great ſhare of wit and vivacity, 
had a mind to impoſe upon the belief and ready aſſent 
that I always pay to his converſation. While I was in 
this ſtate of ſuſpicion, Come, ſays he, my honeſt country 
_ pratleman, I will explain all the myſtery that ſeems to 
perplex you: and as you have too good a ſpirit to be 
under an obligation to perſons you cannot well make 
a return to, I will teach you how you may pay for your 
dinner when you dine with a Duke. Tou muſt know, 
then, that this noble lord, like others of his quality, 

1 Keeps a great numberof ſervants; which ſervants, when - 

3 vou fit down to table, his Lordſhip, out of great com- 

1 plaiſance, immediately makes over to you, and they 
become your ſervants pro tempore. They get about 
vou, are very diligent, fetch you whatever you call for, 
and retire with the tablecloth. - You ſee no more of 
them till you want to go away; then they are all 

ready again at your command; and, inſtead of that form 
which you obſerved them ſanding i in at table, they are 

dran into two lines right and left, and make a lane, 

K which you are to paſs before you can get at the 

2 
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door. Now, it is your buſineſs to diſeharge your ſer- 
vants; and for this purpoſe you are to take out your 


money, and apply it firſt on your right hand, then on 


your left, then on your right, and then on your left 


again, till you find yourſelf in the ſtreet; and from 

Hence comes that common method, which all regular 
people obſerve in money-dealings, of paying as you go. 
1 know not, continues my friend, fo ridiculous a perſo- 


nage as the maſter of the houſe upon theſe occaſions. 


He attends you to the door with great ceremony; but 
is ſo conſcious of the awkward appearance he muſt make 


as 2a witneſs to the expenſes of his gueſts, that you can 
obſerve him placing himſelf in a poſition that, he would 
have it ſuppoſed, conceals from him the inhoſpitable 
tranſactions that are going on under his roof. He wears 


the ſilly look of an innocent man, who has unfortu- 
nately broke in upon the retirement of two lovers, and 
is ready to affirm, with great ſimplicity, that he has 
ſeen nathing. or ons * | 


I I already concurred with the obſervations of mi 


friend, thanked him for his intelligence, and ble 


myſelf that I was that day to dine cheaply at a tavern. 


But during my ſtay in London I have been obliged to 


fall in with the cuſtoms of that place, and have learned 
to my coſt, that egreſſion as well as admiſſion muſt be 


purchaſed. I am at length, however, with many more 
of my acquaintance, reduced to a difagreeable necefli- 


ty of ſeeing. my friends very ſeldom, becauſe 1 cannot 


afford (according to a very juſt and faſhionableexpreſ- 


Every man-who has the misfortune to exceed his 
eircumſtances muſt, in order to recover bimiſelf, ab - 
Rain from certain expenſes which, in the groſs of his 
diſburſements, have made the moſt formidable articles. 
The economiſt of the City parts with his country. 


houſe; the ſquire diſpoſes of his houads; and I keep 


n 
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other people's ſervants in pay no longer. But having 
an carneſt defire of mixing with thoſe friends whom an 
early intimacy has moſt,endeared to me, and preferring 
the ſocial hours that are ſpent at their tables to -moit 
others of my life, I cannot at all times refuſe their in» 
vitations, even though l have nothing for their ſervants. 
And here, alas ! the inconveniencies of an empty pocket 
are as ſtrongly exibited as in any caſe of inſolvency 
that I know of, I am a marked man. If I aſk for beer, 
I am preſented with a piece of bread. If 1 am bold 
enough to call for wine, after a delay,: which would, 
take away its reliſh were it good, I-receive a mixture 


of the whole ſfide-board in a greaſy glaſs. If I hold up 


my plate, no body ſees me; to that I am forced to eat 
mutton with fiſn · ſauce, and pickles with my apple-pye. 

I obſerve, there is hardly a cuſtom amongſt us, be 
it what it will, that we are not as tenacious and jealous 
of as of any national privileges. It is from this con- 
ſideration that I expect rather to ſee an increaſe than 
an abolition of our follies; an improvement rather than 
a change. I ſhould not, therefore, conclude my ſub- 


je& without injuſtice to my friend above mentioned, 


if I did not reveal a new method which, he ſays, he 


mtends to propoſe to ſome of the leaders of falhions, - 


and which he has no doubt; he aſſures me, of ſeeing 


ſoon in practice. Let every artificer that has contri» 


buted to raiſe. the houſe you have the honour to dine 
in make his appearance when the company is going 
away. Let the maſon, the painter, the joiner, the gla-. 
zier, the upholſterer, &c. arrange themſelves in the fame. 
order as the gentlemen in and out of livery do at ſuch 


conjunctures, and let every gueſt conſider that he could 
not have regaled himſelf that day within his friend's. 


walls if it had not been for the joint labours of thoſe 
worthy mechanics. Such a generous reflection would 


produce three good effects: liberality would have a 
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freſh and noble ſubject for its exertion; the tradeſmen 


(a numerous and diſcontented race) would be fatisfied 
to their utmoſt wiſhes : nor could the payment of bills 
any more than of wages, with reaſon. or propriety, be 
demanded of the maſter, I am, 


Sin, Your bumble ſervant, O. 8. 


Though my ingenious correſponileat has treated this _ 
ſubjet with 'great vivacity and humour, I cannot diſ- 


miſs his letter without ſaying a word or two in favour 
of ſervants. 


It is well known that many of them are e engaged i in 


the ſervices of younger brothers, whoſe total inattention 
to the payment of wages can only be remedied by the 
bounty of thoſe ladies of quality who are fond of a cold 
chicken at the lodgings of their ſaid maſters. - 
That others have the honour to ſerve ladies of faſhion, 


Wo Gram” Fe card-money at their routs and drums, which 


of right belongs to the ſervants, is appropriated by many 
of the faid ladies to the defraying the expenſes of tea, 


coffee, and wax - candles, for the ſaid routs and drums. 


That a very great number are the domeſties of per- 


ſons of quality, in whoſe ſervices they have ſo little to 


do, from the crowds maintained in them, that they find 
themſelves. under a neceſſity of ſpending a great part of 
their time in alehouſes, and other places of reſort, 


where, in imitation of their maſters, the; .divert them- 


ſelves with the faſhionableamuſemenrt of gaming, wench - 
ing, and drinking; which amuſements, as they are al- 


ways attended with conſiderable 5 peg require more 


than their bare wages to ſupport. 


That others who live in the City, and are the ſervants | 


of grocers, haberdaſhers, paſtry-cooks, oil men, pew. 


terers, brokers, tailors, and ſo forth, have ſuch uncertain 
_ -humours to deal with, and ſo many airs of quality to 


ſubmit to, rhat their — would be quite 0 but 
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for the cordial of vails; which I humbly apprehend 


they have a better title to than any other of the frater- 
nity, as the maid-ſervants in ſuch places happen to be 
as great traders as their maſters, and are rarely to be 
dealt with but at extravagant prices. | 
ITdata third part, at leaſt, ofthe whole body of A 
in this great metropolis, who, for certain wiſe reaſons, 
paſs with their maſters for ſingle men, have wives and 


flamilies to maintain in private; and if it be canfidered, 
that the common advantages of ſuch ſervants, without 


the addition of vails, are too 1nfignificant to ſupport 
the ſaid wives and families in any degree of elegance, 


it is preſumed that their perquiſites daun in no wiſe 


to be abridged. 

For theſe and many other reaſons, too Waben to be 
here ſet down, I am not only for continuing the cuſtom 
of giving money. to ſervants, but do alſo publith it as 
my opinion, that in all families where the ſaid ſervants 


gare no more in number than a dozen or fifteen, it is mean, 
© pitiful, and beggarly, i in any perſon n to pat 


from table without giving to all. 


** — 
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Tue. the following 3 are written upon 


more ſerious ſubjects, and in à graver ſtyle and 
manner than are common to this Paper, which is pro- 
ſeſſedly devoted to the ridicule of Vice, Folly, and 


Falſe Taſte, yet as they are intended for public benefir, 
and may contain ſome uſeful hints and informations, I 
ſhall preſent them to my readers withourfarther preface, 


_ ——_— 
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To Mr Firz-Apan, . | 
8 IR, | | 
His Majeſty, having 12 — to his 
parliament to conſider of proper means to put a ſtop to 
the numerous robberies and murders amongſt us, I ſhalt 
want no apology for ſending you my thoughts upon 
that ſubject. + perions have been of opinion, that 
ſevere puniſhments were neceſſary in theſe caſes; but 
_ conſtant experience proves the contrary, and that the 
conſequence is only making rogues more deſperate, and 
thereby increaſing the danger inſtead of providing for 
the ſecurity of honeſt men. One — only I think 
might ſaſely be done with reſpect to ments, which 
is, that no criminal (except in very c circum- 
Rances) who is clearly convicted ſhopld eſcape by 
tion, or otherwiſe. The lenity of the goyern- 
ment ſuffers this in hopes of an amendment; but when 
the mind is once corrupted to ſo great a degree, it is 
ſeldom capable of any virtuous ſentiments; and the 
caſe of ſuch perſons is, that they generally return from 
tranſportation in a ſhort time, and fall immediately into | 
the fame company and profli igate courſe of life as be- | 
fore. Such kind of pardons are conſidered by rogues 
no otherwiſe than as giving them hopes of perpetrating 
their crimes with impunity, and,. conſequently, mult 
produce a very bad effect I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion by Monſieur Secondat, who, in his excellent trea- 
tiſe upon the Spirit of Laws, ſays, « That if we inquire 
into the cauſe of all human corruptions, we ſhall. | 
« find that they proceed from the impunity of crimes, 4 
and not from the moderation of puniſhments.” But 
then I nauſt add, that if the puniſhment for robbery is 
made more certain, there ought to be a diſtinction 
9 Hanging in chains is thought a ſufficient one) 


. 
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infinite receptacles to 
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between that and murder, Jeſt the robber, ſeeing the 
puniſhment the ſame, and equally certain, may be tempt- 
ed to kill, in order to his concealment. However, it is 
the buſineſs of every legiſlature rather to make good 
regulations for preventing crimes Wan to contrive pu- 


nilhments for them. 


The ingenious Mr Fielding, in a very ſenſible pam- 
phiet upon this ſubjeR, attributes the number of rob- 
beries, in a great meaſure, to the luxury and extrava- 
gance of the nation: but it appears to me that theſe 
are only remoter cauſes; for though luxury and ex- 


travagance reign in all our principal towns, yet the 
robberies are ehiefly 1 in and about London; and even 


when they happen in the country, they are generally 
committed by rogues. who make excurſions out of Long 
don to fairs, horſeraces, and other public meetings; 
which clearly and evidently points out the true cauſe 
of them to be the overgrown /ize of London, affording 
3 thieves, and villains of 
all kinds. Our magiſtrates have lately exerted them- 
ſelves with a very becoming ſpirit in ſuppreſſing houſes 
of gaming and debauchery; but I am afraid the num- 
ber of theſe houſes is ſo great, that all their endeavours 


will not produce any conſiderable benefit to the public, 
The buildings in London have been increaſed prodi- 
gioufly within theſe thirty years, and the ill conſequen- 


ces of this increaſe ſeem not to have been enough con- 


ſidered; but it is certain that a large metropolis is the 


eateſt evil in any country, and the ſource and foun- 


tain of all the corruption that is in it. It appears, from | 
the bills of mortality, that the burials in London valtly '' 


exceed the chriſtenings. This annual ſurplus, ſupplied in 
a great meaſure from the ſeveral counties, is a continual 


drain from the people, and an immenſe loſs to the na- 
tion; and I cannot help recommending it to thoſe gen- 


tlemen, who are for W the number of our People 
Volume II. 
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by a general naturalization vill, to provide, in the mean 
time, for the ſecurity and preſervation of _ we have 
already. | 
The wonſtrous ſize of our capital is one great cauſe 
of the excefiive luxury that prevails amonigſt us. The 
infinite number of people that reſort hither naturally 
rival each other in their tables, dreſs, equipage, furni- 
ture, and, in ſhort, extravagancies of all ſorts. Not ; 
withſtanding the late neceſſary regulations, a continual 
found of amuſement and entertainment is invented for 
_ every day itt the week, and by this means the mind is 
kept in a conſtant hurry and diffipation, and rendered 
unfit for any ſerious employment. Can mothers of 
. this turn, itameried in vanity and folly, be ſappoſed 
capable of any domeſtic eoneerns? What a proſpect is 

here of the Morals of the rifing age! and, what is worſe, 
this love of pleaſure is carried into the coumry, and a 
e diſloluteneſs ſpreads itſelf through the whole 

ingdom. Hence it is that gentlemen, even of ſmalt 
fortunes, are impatient of the country, and crowd to 
the diverſions of London, contracting an expenſive taſte, 
und framing their families. Nor is this love of pleaſure 
- confined only to genteel life; the common people eaſily 
follow the exatnypte of thoſe above them; and as they 
Have no fund to ſupport them without labour, the con- 
ſequence of idleneſs in theta is immediate poverty, 
which neceffarily throws them into ſharping, robbery, 
and all kinds of @ifhonefty : fo that, I believe, it may 
rruly be affirmed, that the loxory and corruption of 
Any nation is juſt in r gm to its wealth, and the 
2 lar: enefs of its metropolis. 
ITuuanus tells us, that in che reign of Henry II. thee 
was an edit made to prohibit any. buildings in the 
fuburbs of Paris; and, in Queen Elizabeth's time, a 
Dill pafſed to prevent the increaſe of London; but, like 
vcher good laws, it foon ry — amd lol — 
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In what manner our metropolis may be reduced, 
without injury to the proprietors of houſes and ground- 
rents I do not pretend to determine; but it ſeems ab · 
ſolutely neceflary that a ſtop ſhould be put to any 
farther buildings: and if, beſides this, the ruinous 


houſes in the back parts of the town, ſuch as Hockley 


in the Hole, &c. which are the grand receptacles for 
ſharpers and pickpockets, and which might be pur- 
chaſed at an eaſy rate, were annually to be bought 
up, the materials ſold, and the ground thrown into 


open fields, the Town, in a few years, would be eonſi - 


derably reduced, the healths af the people very greatly 
improved, and the number of gameſters, thieves, lewd 
women, &c. gradually diminiſhed. | 


Eo To Mr Fitz-Avpan, 

As you profeſs not only to amuſe, but to inſtrud z 
| and as the early grounding of youth in true fortitude 
and the love of the 


and guardians, through your channel, againſt an evil 
they ſeem inſenſible of, the evil of ſending youths, un- 
acquainted with the world, even raw from ſchool, to 
French academies; where no ſooner are they got toge- 


| ther, than thoſe who preſide in the councils of that 


| ever attentive to ſow the ſeeds of diſſenſion 
in theſe nations, detach a number of lriſh oflicers, who, 


by ſpeaking our language, and introducing theſe heed - 


leſs boys into the pleaſures of the place, eaſily inſinuate 
themſelves into their good graces; and then, with no 
_ leſs art than judgment, gradually inftil into their vacant 
minds the poiſons of Popery and diſaffection. I ſpeak 


by experience. If any TIT the truth of this aſ· 
bo png 2 ES 


ir country are obſects worthy of the 
molt ſerious attention, give me leave to cautign parents 
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ſertion, let him inquire into the preſent condition of a 


French academy in a neighbouring maritime province, 


where theſe meaſures will be ſound to be, at this hours 
warmly purſuing. Are there not other countries, coun- 
tries of liberty, where the French tongue, and the exer- 


ciſes which contribute to faſhion the exteriors, are to 
be acquired with equal ſucceſs? doubtleſs there are: 


and thoſe parents, who, by the advantage of their own 
education, are capable of directing that of their chil- 
dren, never hazard them among theie dangerous people, 
till, by reading, travel, and an acquaintance with man- 
kind, they are proof againſt fuch unhappy impreſſions. 

If the inſerting this ſhort letter ſaves but one Þriton 
frank perdition, you and I, Mr Fitz-Adam, cannot 
eſteem it as an uſeleſs precaution, 1 am, | 

| SIR, 


| Your 2 humble ſervant. | 
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81K. To; Mr Pres. Aan. — 


"HAVE ſomewhere read of the 88 of a philoſo- 
pher, I believe it was in the Spectator, ** That every 


% one © ht to do ſomething in the world to ſhow that 
6 he has in it.” I am therefore, though a woman, 
deſirous of leaving behind me the following teſtimony 


of my exiſtence, and of convincing poſterity that, in in 
point of birth, I have had the ſtart of them. 
It is of late grown into a faſhion among che men to 
treat the buſineſs of Viſiting with great ditreſpe&; they 
Jook upon it as a mere female recreation, and beneath 


the dignity of their ſuperior natures? yet, notwithſtand · 


ing their contempt of it, and the odious name of Gage 


- W 
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ding, which they have given it, I do not find that they 
fail in their appearance at any of our aſſemblies, or 
that they are better able than us women to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their own houſes when there 1s any thing 
to be done or ſeen abroad. If they would content 
themſelves with finding fault with the Name and not 
the Thing, I ſhould have no quarrel wich them, the 
word Viſit being of ſo various and uncertain a ſignifi- 
cation that I am a at a loſs in what ſenſe to un- 
derſtand „„ 2 
A ſiſter-in-law of mine, who liven 3 ten miles from 
Town, ſent me, ſome time ago, a very preſſing letter, 
deſiring my aſſiſtance, and that of my cook -· maid, for a 
few days; her houſe, as the faid, being likely to be put 
into great hurry and confuſion from the preparations 
they were making for the reception of my Lord Whim- 
ſey, who had ſent my brother a card that he intended 
him a viſit the week following. I ſet out accordingly 
with my cook; and when every thing was got ready 
in the beſt and genteeleſt manner that my brother's 
fortune would afford for the entertainment of ſo noble 
a gueſt, down comes my Lord as expected; who, 
upon alighting from his chariot, gave orders to his 
coachman to keep the horſes in motion, for that his 
ſtay ſhould not exceed fifteen. minutes. His Lordſhip. 
took a walk through the garden; ſeemed greatly plea - 
ſed with its ſituation and deſign; very politely excuſed 
himſelf from making a longer tay, and took his leave 
with ſaying, that he hoped ſoon to do himſelf the 55 
ſure of making him a ſecond viſit. A 
It would be taking up too much of your time to en · 
| ter minutely into the family diſtreſs upon ſo vexing 4 
diſappointment; let it ſuffice you, that it was near a 
fortnight before my poor ſiſter perfectly recovered it, or 
before ſhe left off her hourly repeated queſtion of 
20 What ſhall we do with all this load of victuals oe My 


Lord next day at White's was giving high encomiums 
on my brother's ſeat, and the goodneſs of the air in 
that part of Surrey, and was pleaſed to ſay that he 
thought it the completeſt thing of its ſize within twenty 
miles of London. Upon which Sir Humphry Hobling, 
a diſtant relation of ours, propoſed being of my Lord's 
partyat hisnext viſit. Accordingly, in about three weeks 
a ſecond card informs my brother of a ſecond viſit. 
By this time I and my maid, together with two or 
three ſupernumerary aſſiſtants and female humble cou- 
fans, were diſmiſled, after having ſtaid a fortnight, by 
particular deſire, to help to eat up the paſties, pyes, tarts, 
jellies, ſyllabubs, &c. which had been provided for my 
5 , and were now looked upon as mere drugs in a 
family, which uſually contented itſelf with two ſubſtan» 
tial diſhes, or one and a pudding, _ 
It was not in the leaſt doubted that my Lord's ſe. 
cond viſit would be of the ſame nature with the firſt ; 
his Lordſhip's card being conceived exactly in the fame 


words, there was. therefore no need of fuſs or prepa- | 


ration; my ſiſter, too, had pretty well worn off the dread 
of making her appearance before ſo great a man, Ac- 
cording to his appointment my Lord arrived, and with- 
725 him Sir Humphry and Colonel Shuffle, a great favou- 


rite of my Lord's, and a number of ſervants, with port- 


[manteus, guns, pointers, ſetters, ſpaniels, c. My poor 
dear iter !—L wiſh you were a woman, Mr Fitz-Adam, 
and had kept houſe in the country, that you might 


- - know how to pity her. The rumour of my Lord's ar- 


| rival having ſoon ſpread itſelf, ſeveral.of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen came the next day to dine with my 


brother, and to pay their compliments to his Lordſbip;; 


che greater part of whom, by Sir Humphry's ineeſſant · 


ly puſhing about the claret, were rendered utterly in- 


capable of returning to their homes that night. To 


bberten ap d ay Lard and the Colonel, finding | 


öCCͥĩ Ü] Se TSS 


ſit? Surely, Mr Fitz-Adam, a more correct and intelli- 
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the air to agree with them every day better than the 
other, continued there a fortnight ; and Sir Humphry, 
having drank himſelf into a fit of the gout, is, with his 


this day upon his viſit. | 
[ have heard much of the copiouſneſs of the Engliſh 
language, and would fain know why it is that people 
can find no term to expreſs their defign. of ſtaying fif- 
teen days at your bouſe different from that which ſig- 
nifies fifteen minutes? have they no way of exprefling 
the time of their continuance but by the one word Vi- 


gible method of conveying upon cards, or otherwiſe, 
the viſitor's defign upon the viſited might be found out; 
giving him to underſtand at fight what he has to do 
towards a proper reception: whether it be to order a 
ire in the beſt parlour; to ſee if rhe death · warrant for 
. poultry, roaſting pigs, &c. be to be ſigned; if ſheets, 


beds and chambers,/are to be aired, or a month's provi- 


ſion to be laid in. All this, I conceive, may be eaſily 
effected by a method, which, for the good of all ma- 
ters and miſtreſſes of families, I am now going to com- 
municate. | . 5 W 

When a fine lad: 
clothes, or a ne piece of ſcandal to circulate, finds it 
neceffary to call upon forty or fifty of her acquaintance 
in one day; or, when a fine gentleman chuſes to 

fy bis intention of making à thort vifit, like my Lord 
- Whimſey*sfirlt; I am for anabridgment of the word, and 
only calling it a Vis. When a gentleman or lady in- 


tends taking a family dinner with a country friend, or a 


diſh of tea with a town one, I would have that called 
_ a Vit. But when à perſon propoſes ſpending ſome 
days, weeks, or months, at a houſe, I would call that 
a Viſitation. So that, for the future, cards might very 


_ Properly be written in che following form. Lady 


lady and family, (whom he ſent for to attend him) at 


> haviag a wew-fulkioned; ſoit-of 


7 
. =_ * 
* 
* * 
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„ Changeherfriend's compliments to Lady Fiddle- 
« faddle, and intends to Vis her Lady ſnip this evening.“ 
« Lord Stiff's compliments to Sir Gregory 8 at 
« his houſe at Hampſtead, and intends to Viſit him the 


« firſt fair day.“ Captain Fearaball's compliments 


% to Ralph Hardhead, Eſq. at his ſeat near Burford 
« Downs, and intends him a Viſitation the beginning of 
6% next month, to take a crack of hunting with him.“ 
Thus, Mr Fitz- Adam, will the terms of Viüng. Viſiting, 
and Viſitationing, always carry an exact meaning with 
them, and be ſuch as the lowelt capacity cannot fail of 
underſtanding, I am, with great eſteem, _ 
Dear 8 „ 8 
Tour conſtant reader, and We 
Sosanna FRETTABLT, 


P. S. If this letter ſhould happen to pleaſe you, who 
are all the world to me, 1 may very ſhortly ſend you a 
few neceſſary remarks upon each of theſe three Viſit» 
ments; in which | may obſerve at large, that the Vis 
ſeems to be chiefly confined within the bills of mortality, 


or to the inhabitants of large towns, and is applicable 


to the tranſacting of buſineſs in general. The Vifit is 
more particularly for ſtill life and. ſer, compliments. 


The Viſitation is looked upon generally in a very in- 
different light, and oftener thought. a plague than ” W 
| pleaſure by the receiver: it is chiefly the invention of 


the worthy tribe of Hearers, (of whom you gave us lately 
ſo lively a deſcription), led-captains, younger brothers 
brought up to no buſineſs, humble couſins, &c. The 


viſited in theſe caſes, or, more properly ſpeaking, the 
patients, have invented, on their parts, ſeveral eurious 
hints towards ſhortening the length of a Viſitation be- 
ſides thoſe ſtale and threadbare ones, of bringing ons : 


after a certain time the brown loaf, and orderin er 
e to ſay, That the cord is all aut. N. uncle 
4 


eres - Ge. ns ww 2 


Frettabit, having received a Viſitation from a gentleman 

and his lady, who were his relations, and finding it con- 
tinued to the ſeventeenth morning, hit upon the expe- 
dient of calling aloud to his groom, under their chamber 
window, tobe'fure to feed his coufins horſes well, and 


get their chaiſe eleaned; for very likely, Tom,“ ſays 


he, raiſing his voice, “ my coufins will embrace ſofine a 


morning to go home in; for you know ſo very fine 


«© day one ſeldom ſees in a whole month at this time 


* of the year.” His couſins, it feems, took the hint, 


and very civilly decamped a few Hours after. 


ith. — 4 EY 


_— I a — „* 2 4 — II —_— Fry 


he improvement ef the mind is, as it were, à certain ſuſtenance to 
the liberal are. 8 „ 


\ 


F the of love indolence did not fometimes as entirely 
poſſęſs me as the love of fame, I ſhould no doubt feel 


myſelf a little piqued at being in a manner compelled 


to withdraw my own wit, in order to publiſh that of my 
correſpondents. For many weeks paſt I have conſidered 
myſelf as a mere poſtmaſter, whoſe only employment is 
to receive and diſtribute letters. But what moſt mortiſies 
me is, that I do not find my readers to be at all clamor- 
ous about my reſuming the pen, I am' particularly 
| hurt by my-correfpondent of this day, who, under the 
friendly appearance of favouring me with his aſſiſtance, 
has ſent me what lam afraid will caſt a ſhade upon my 
own papers. I could have forgiven the injury, if he 
had left me room to alter a ſingle word in his eſſay, 
when L might have aſſured my acquaintance that is was 


fly: written by myſelf. 
Volume II. 


* 
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$. Tol Mr Firz-Apant. 
8 _- 

Every one knows how liable the body is to decay, 
unleſs it be ſupported by proper nouriſkment. The 
unlearned labourer is as well {killed in this doctrine as 
the moſt profound philoſopher : for the ſtomach, by 
certain monitory twitches, informs them both equally. 
of how great importance eating is, not only to their 
well-being, but to their being at all. The peaſant la- 
bours that he may eat, and eats that he may labour; 


and his very labouring contributes alſo to the health of 


his body. Now, Sir, I beg leave to inform certain of 
your readers, who, by the circumſtance of their birth, 
education, and fortune, are unhappily exempt from bodily 
labour, and who are idle becauſe they have leiſure; that 
the Mind likewiſe requires ſuſtenance, and that for want 
of food and exerciſe it will as naturally fall into decay 
as the body. 

This is daily ſeen i in what is called the polite Warld, 
which is chiefly compoſed of ſuch whoſe fleek counte- - 
nances and active limbs diſcover all the . of vigo- 
rous bodily health, but whoſe minds are ſo feeble, puny, 
and half ſtarved, as to be 1 2 able to ſupport them 


5 ſelres. 


Vaux-hall and Ranelagh are generally crowded with A 
objects of this ſort; for that ſuch naturally have recourſe 


to public places and company may be learnel from 
- Tully's account of the idle fellows of Rome: Videmus, 


cum re nulld impediantur neceſſarid, aut alveolum poſcere, 
Aut quarere quempiam ludum, aut ſermonem aliguem re- 


this morſel of Latin may po 


Juirere cumgue non habeant ingenuas ex docrind oblec- 
.  fationes, circulos aliquos et 405 Nunculat conſectari. As 
bl 


| y Rick with oeh of your 
be readers as have had leiſure enough to negien uy im- 
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provement of their ſchool learning, to make it go down 
more glibly, I will dreſs it for them after the Engliſh man- 
ner. The idle, as they have no occupation or buſineſs 
« to employ them, reſort either to a gaming-table, or 
“ a cricket-match, or Mother Midnight's oration ; and 
« as they have not, for want of learning, any of the 
< amuſementsof a gentleman, become members of clubs, 
4% and frequenters of coffechouſes.” From the illuſtri- 
ous convention at White's down to thoſe who aſſemble 
on birth-days at the Black; whether they rejoice in 
champaign and ortolans, or tripe and porter; whether 
they are employed at a hazard-table or a ſhuffle-board; 
the Mind, in each fraternity, ſeems to be alike unprovi- 
ded for, and has little elſe to ſubſiſt upon than the ſcraps 
and broken pieces of knowledge picked up from the 
common newſpapers.” © Lov | 
We cannot wonder if, with ſuch miſerable fare, the 
Mind ſhould be impaired in its ſtrength, and grow lan- 
| guid in its motions ; but we may well wonder that men, 
who are far above the ordinary rank of life, who are 
proud of their abilities to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the vulgar in their elothes, tables, houſes, furniture, in 
ſhort, in all the conveniencies of mere living, even to 
luxury, ſhould take up with ſo poor a diet; ſhould be 
contented with diverſions, which even the loweſt me- 
_chanic may aſpire to. Is it no mortification to their 
pride to find men of low birth, mean fortune, and no 
education, on a level with themſelves in their amuſe- 
ments? is it no reproach to them to look upon a pic- 
ture of Raphael, or a Medicean Venus, with the ſame 
ſlupid eye of indifference as the labourer who ground 
the colours, or who dug in the quarry? Yet many. 


| .. - there are, and men of taſte too, as the phraſe goes, who, 


£ through a ſhameful negle& of their minds, have little 
or no reliſh of the fine arts: and I doubt whether, in 
- our moſt . the Royal Game of Gooſe 
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would not have as many eyes fixed upon it as the late · 


1x-publiſhed cyripfity of the ruins of Palmyra. I men- 
tion this wark not only to inform ſuch. of your readers 
as de mot labour under a total Joſs of appetite ſor li- 
beral amaſements what a ſumptuous entertainment 
they may ſit donn to, but alſo. to give it as a ſignal in- 


Nance bow agreeably men of ingenious talents, ample 


dhe vifiror, who, having more time upon bis hands than 
de knows what to do with, prodigally beſtows ſame 
ef it ppop thoſe whom he cares nagt one farthing for, 


been produced e nien e this owes its, riſe 
g | n 


© 24 $446 $5 ane Hh e Y 427dFif4AC- - 
; the hunger of the Mind, for the moſt part, 
creates a conſtant reliſelineſs, frequens indiſpoſition, and 
y. diſeaſe the {pleen;; 
ens when, by low. keeping, it is reduced to 


Jometimes that worſe- than- 
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ry man who does nothing becauſe he has nothing to 
do, feels himſelf more or leſs ſubject to theſe diſorders. 
And can his flying to places of paſtime and diverſion 
remove them? Should we not candernn a mother as 
unnatural, who, when ber child eries for bread. and 
butter, ſhould carry it abroad to a puppetſhow ? Yet 
full as abſurdly does every man a&, who, regardleſs of 
the cravings of his mental appetite, ſtands gaping at 
vertical ſuns, or a painted waterfall. : 
I dare heard that the Maſter of Vaux-hall, who ſo 
plentifully provides beef for our Bodily refreſhment, 
has, for the entertainment of thoſe who viſit him at 
his country- houſe, no leſs plentifully provided for the 
Mind; where the gueſt may call for a ſcull to chew upon 
the inſtability of human life, or ſit down to a collation 
of poetry, of which the hangings of his room of enter- 
tainment take up, as I am told, many yards, I wiſh 
that this grand purveyor of beef and poetry would tranſ- 
fer ſome of the latter to his gardens at Vaux- hall. 
Dudes and ſongs paſted on the lamp - poſts would, I be- 
 - hieve, be much more ſtudiouſly attended to than the 
prices of cheeſecakes and cuſtards: and if the unpictuQ- 
red boxes were hung round with celebrated paſſages 
out of favourite poets, many 2 company would 
ſomething to fay, who would otherwiſe ſit cramming 
themſelves in filent ſtupidity; I am led to this thought 
by an obſervation I once made at a country church, 
where the walls were ſet out with ſeveral plain diſhes of 
good wholeſome doctrine. It happened that the paſtor 
of the flock, who was round and fat, by the heavineſs. 
of bis diſcourſe, and the lazy manner of delivering it, 
laid to ſleep three-fourths of his audience. Upon in- 


quiry, I-found that the ſleepers were thoſe only who 


could not read, and that the reſt kept themſelves awake 
by feeding on the walls. In the waking part of th 
congregation I had a proof of the advantage of reading ; 
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in the languid preacher an inſtance of a decayed habit 
of mind; which certainly would not have been in ſo 
. weak a condition, if, inſtead of cold ham and veniſon 
paſty, he had now and then taken for breakfaſt a lun- 
chion of Barrow, or a ſlice of Tillotſon. 8 
ET EL  Your's, &c. L. M. 


Nuns. 64. Tuuxspav, March 21,1754. | 
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“ Animum pictura paſcit inani. . = 5 Virg. | 


And with an empty piQure fed his mind. Dryden. 
- SIR, To Mr Fitz-Apan. 


TT READILY agree with your correſpondent of laſt 
week in his concluſion, that books, or more proper- 
ly, that learning, is the food of the Mind; and as what 
happened to me lately was occaſioned by giving my 
Mind a meal, I beg leave to relate it to you. You muſt 
know, Sir, I labour under a misfortune, common to 
many in this great metropolis, which is, to have a very 


5 good apperiſe and very little to eat. This lays me un- 


er the neceſſity of ſpunging upon my friends: my ca- 


laamity indeed fits lighter upon me, as I do not practiſe 


the little arts and ſhifts of many fine gentlemen, who 
drop in as it were by chance at dinner-time; who 
ſaunter about the Town in hopes of meeting with ſome 
generous maſter of a family; or who in a morning viſit 
protract the converſation till it is too late for them to 


dine any where elſe: No, Sir; I have a mind above 


ſach low contrivances, and openly avow my ſpunging 
without any reſerve or ſhamefacedneſ. 


, — 2 


With the view of getting a breakfaſt I waited the 
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other morning upon Lord Finical, who is remarkable 
for having a very elegant library. The familiarity of 
his converſation with me in public places gave me cou- 
rage to make him the firſt viſit: and as I knew that his 
time of riſing was about twelve, I was at his door by 


nine; where, after the faſhion of mumpers, I gave but 
done lingle knock for fear of diſturbing him. After l. 


time the door was opened to me by a ſlip · ſnod ſootm 


who aſking my Honour's pardon for having made me 
wait ſo long, ſhowed me into the library. Here [ found 


my lady's woman, with a damaſk napkin in her hand, 


taking down the books one by one, and, after wiping 


them as tenderly as if they had been glaſs, putting them 
into their places again. She very politely hoped [ 
would excuſe her; faid, ſhe ſhould ſoon have done; 
that to be ſure the books were in a great diſhabille, 
and not fit to be ſeen in that pickle: Far you muſt. 
8 know, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, that this is the largeſt room 

« in the houſe; and my Lady gave a ball here laſt 
é night, well knowing that my Lord would not leave 
« White's till the dancers were gone.“ This ſhe de- 
| fired me to keep to myſelf. I told her, 1 thought there 


was no great harm in making uſe of a room which 


would otherwiſe be uſeleſs. © True, Sir,” ſaid the; 
c but as my Lady knows that my Lord does not chule 


«« it, and as my Lady would not willingly offend my 


„Lord, ſhe has ſtrictly ordered all the ſervants not to 
«. blab, and deſired me to be up thus early to wipe the 


books, for fear the duſt upon them ſhould occaſion a 


« diſcovery: for you know, Sir, if my Lord knows no- 
thing of the matter, it is juſt the ſamething as if there 
had been no dancing at all.” As I did not -controyert 


ſo evident a doctrine, her converſation ended with wip- 


ing the laſt book; and after having received an affur- 
due from me of keeping ſecret what ſhe had no occa- 


to intruſt me * ſhe very ee med = 


— — _ — 
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- Twas how left by myſelf, and was going, as I thought, 
to fit down to a moſt delicious repaſt; but I found my- 
ſelf in the ſtate of a country booby at a great man's 
table, 'who fits gaping and ſtaring at the richneſs of 
the plate, and clegance of the ſervice, while he ſhould 
eat his dinner. I ſtood aſtoniſhed at the gay proſpect 
ee me: the ſhelves, which at the bottom were deep 
-ekough: juſt to contain a'folio, tapered upwards by de- 
grees, and ended at the dimenſion of a fmall duodecimo. 
All che books on the ſame ſhelf were exactly of the 
ſame ſize; and were only to be diſtinguiſned by their 
backs, which were moſt of them gilt and lettered, and 
diſpla yed as great a variety of colours as is to be ſeen 
in a bed of tuſips: for the bindings of ſome were red, 
ſome few black, others blue, green, or yellow; and 
here and there; at proper intervals, was ſtack in one 
in vellum covering, as white as à curd; and lettered 
black, in order to make a ſtron iow! contraſt of the colours 
one each ſide of it. t M. 
HFitherto I ſtood at ſome Gichhce, to takes wirk mo re 
advatitege, a general view of the-beauty of the whole: 
but curioſity leading me to à cloſer inſpeRion of each 
individual, I had the pleafure to find myſelf furrounded 


by the beſt authors in ancient or modern learning. 1 
took down ſeveraFof them by wayof taftingy (“ for,” as 


Lord Bacon obſerves, ** fome books are * be tafted; 


e Others to 'be-ſwallowed; and ſome ſeœ to be choked _ 


and digeſied;”) and, by the fticking'togethicr of the 
leaves, occafioned: by the marbling and gilding of the 
ges, I found that not one of them had been opened 
fince they came out of the hands of the bookbinder. 
I now fell to with a good appetite; intendiug to 
make 4 full meal; aud „e f was chewing u och 


_ a piece 8 s philoſ6ptrical-writings my Lori 


in ape: tr: His looks diſcovered great — 5 
| — to the event of his laſt night“ 8 diver: 8 


2 8 


EE mes” . Urns + Ik 1. „ „ > 5 — rave | E 


1 tion is not without elegance 3 but L read men only 


Croſiers; and, laſtly, 4 Czſar' s Commentaries,clothed in 


end; but good breeding reſtrained me from taking the 
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ſion; but good manners requiring me to prefer Ain 28 | 
| Lordſhip s converſation to my own amuſement, | re- . 
placed his book, and, by the ſudden fatisfaQtion'in bs - 
countenance, Perceived that the cauſe of his perturba- 
tion was my holding open the book with a pinch of ſnuff 
in my fingers. He ſaid, he was glad to ſee me, ſor he 
ſhould not have known elſe what to have done with him- 
ſelf. I returned the compliment, by ſaying, I thought 
he could not want entertainment amidſt ſo choice a 
collection of books. Les,“ replied he, the collec 


% now; for I finiſhed my Rudies when | ſet out on my 
* travels. You are not the firſt who has admired my 
„ library; and I am allowed to have as fine a taſte in 
* books as any man in England.” Hereupon he ſhow- 
ed me a Paſtor Fido bound in green, anddecorated with 
myrtle leaves: he then took down a volume of Tillot- 
ſon in a black binding, with the leaves as white as a 
law. book, and gilt on the back with little mitres and 


red and gold, in imitation of the military uniform of 
Englich officers, He reflected, with an air of ſatisfac- 
tion, upon the uſefulneſs of making obſervations in tra- 
velling abroad, and acknowledged that he owed the 
thought to his having ſeen, in a French Abbe's indy 

at Paris, all the Dauphine editions of the:claffies with 
gold dolphins on the back of them. Num veſceris i/td, 
guam laudas, plumd ? was frequently at my tongue's 


"Hurry of a too familiar expoſtulation. 
We now ſat down at the table, and my Lord, having 

ordered the tea-water, begged the ſavour of me to © 

reach out my hand to the window · ſeat behind me, and 

give him one of the books which lay flat one upon ano—- 

ther, the backs and leaves alternately. I did ſo; and 

endeavouring to take the Win L Wan that they | 
0 alume 11, 5 


* 
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all clung together. His Lordſhip ſeeing my ſurpriſe 
Jaughed very heartily, ſaying it was only a tea-cheſt, and 


that I was not the firſt of many whom he had played 


the ſame trick upon. On examining it I found that the 
upper book opened as a lid, and the hinges and key-hole 
of the lock were concealed ſo artfully as they might 


eaſily eſcape common obſervation, But it was with great 
concern that I beheld the backs of theſe ſeeming books 


Jettered Pope's works. Poor Pope! with what indig- 
nation would he have ſwelled had he lived to ſee but the 
mere phantom of his works become the vehicle of gro- 
 -cery! His Lordſhip, obſerving my eyes fixed with atten- 

tion onthe lettering, gave me the reaſon of it: What 
4 could F do?” ſaid he, © the credit of my library re- 
. quired the preſence of the Poet; but where to place 
% him was the difficulty; for my ſhelves were all full 
„ Jong before the laſt publication of him, and would 
* have loſt much of their beauty by any derangement; 
« ſo, to get clear of the embaras, I thought it might be 
« as well to have Mr Hallet's edition as Mr Knap- 


e ton's.” I perfectly agreed with his Lordſhip, re- 


ſerving to myſelf my meaning as to his own particular. 


Mr Caſh the banker being now introduced, after hear- 


' ing a joke or two upon Mr Caſh's books, which his 
Lordſhip was pleaſed to call a more valuable library 
than his own, I left them to their private buſineſs. 

And now, Mr Fitz · Adam, for the ſake of many who, 
ke Lord Finical, have a fine taſte in books, and not 
the leaſt relith for learning; and for the convenience 
of many more, who are fond of the appearance of learn - 


ig, and can give no other proof of it than that of 
_ poſſefling ſo many books, which are like globes to a 
_ _  eunning man, I deſire you will give a hint to Mr 


Bromwich to form a paper-hanging repreſenting 


.-— - claſſes of books, which may be called for at his ſhop by 
the name of learned or library Paper, as he pleaſes. 


* 5 
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That ingenious gentleman, whoſe gains and reputation 
have riſen equally with our paper - madneſs, will exert 
his fancy in ſo many pretty deſigns of book-caſes, or 
pieces of ornamental architecture, accommodated to 
the ſize of all rooms, in ſuch a richneſs of gilding, let- 
tering, and colouring, that | doubt whether the Chineſe 
Paper, ſo much in faſhion in moſt of our great houſes, 
mult not, to his great emolument, give place to the 
learned : I think the Library Paper will look as pretty, 
may be made as coſtly, and 1 am ſure will have more 
meaning. The books for a lady's cloſet muſt be on a 
ſmaller ſcale, and may be thrown into Chineſe-houſes ; 
aud here and there blank ſpaces may be left for brack- 

_ ets to hold real China-ware and Dreſden figures. it 
is to be obſerved, that the lettering ſhould not be put 
on till the paper is hung up; for every cuſtomer ought 
to have the chuſing and the marſhalling his own books : 
by this means he may have thoſe of the neweſt faſhion 
immediately after their publication ; and, beſides, if he 
ſhould grow tired/ of one author or one ſcience, he may 
be furniſhed with others at reaſonable rates, by the 
mere alteration of the lettering. hh 

1 make no apology to Mr Dodſley on this occaſion, 
as I do not think he will loſe a ſingle cuſtomer by this 
| compendious, yet comprehenſive, method of periorm- 
ing libraries. TERS E 8 
75 | Your's, Ge. | 
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HAT experience i is the beſt, and ſhould be the 


that one can hardly offer it without an apology: and 

| we find the love of innovation, and the vanity of 
nvention, carrying men daily to à tatal neglect of it. 
In à country where Mode and Faſhion govern every 
thing, we muſt not be ſurpriſed that men are ruled by 
2 principles, but rather ſhould expect they will 

| — act in direct oppoſition to every thing that 
has been long eſtabliſhed: The favourite axiom of the 


2 preſent times is, that our-. anceſtors were barbarous ; | 
therefore whatever differs from the i ene ler of their 


manners muſt be wiſe and right. 
Io ſbov the folly of an overweening opinion of ine 


to the purpoſe and ſubject of this day's paper, 1-ſhaH 
give an inſtance from Garcillaſſo de la Vega, who tells 
us, that when the Spaniards began to ſettle in Peru, 


Mood by and laughed at them, ſaying, that they were 


only, guide of our conduR, is ſo trite a maxim, 


| | vamtivewiddom, und to _ the foregoing remarks | 


and were erecting large ſtone buildings, the Indians 


raiſing their own tombs, which on the firſt heaving of 
the earth would fall and cruſh them. Yet, big with 
their European improving. genius, they deſpiſed the 
light cabins of the Americans, and at length became 
the victims of their own opinionated pride. Equally 
| * would be the Peruvian in England, who, 
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diſregarding the old - eſtabliſned models of ſtrength and 
ſolidity, ſhould build himſelf a hut after the faſhion 
of his own country, and A. only N 
ture of that elimate. 

As I would willingly pay my — com- 
olimenc of ſuppoſing all their actions to be foundeat-in 
reaſon, when I cannot demonſtrate the contrary | 
imputed the number of flight wooden edifices, 
which we ſee our parks and gardens ſo crowgedfte. * 14 | 
the extravagant fearg with which, it may be chmems , '_ 
bered, the inhabitants of more ſolid ſtructurta as 1 
ſeized at the time of the late expected earthquake: 
ſuch a time of univerſal pannic ſhould again occur, 
doubt not but the buifders vf theſe aſylums, who h | 
mercenary views, would ſee good intereſt for their mo- * 
_ ney, While the generous and benevolent would enjoy _ 
the greateſt of pleaſures, that of making numbers eaſy 6 
and happy. But, even in this caſe, how have they 
ated againſt Experience ! for, as a ſtorm of wind is a 
much more uſual phenomenon in this cliifiate than an 
earthquake, it is evident that the expenſe of ereQting , 
theſe occaſional receptacles (though not indeed very 
conſiderable) mult be totally thrown away ; ver. ret 
are to believe thoſe refiners in political arithmetic, wh 
aſſert, that theſe retreats have contributed as mu B to. 
the ſervice of the public m the increaſe of its in l. 
tants as they could have done in the preſer vation of 
them, according to their original inſtitution. 

Ihe ſame ſpirit which influences men to deſpiſe 
and negle& ancient wiſdom leads them to a haſty 
and precipitate imitation of novelty, Thus many, 
ignorant of the original deſign of theſe flight ſhelters, - 
and not imagining there could poſſibly be any uſe in 
them, concluded, that they muſt imply ornament and Co 
beauty; and recollefling the proverb, that E i 4 4 . 
#6 * that 1 is little is ä dotted their en — | 1 
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ſections of hogſheads. The firſt I ſaw of theſe 
me a high opinion of the modeſty of its owner. A ile | 
man of Ggeere, thought I to myſelf, was immortalized 
for his felfEdehial and humility in occupying the whole 
of that "manſion, of which my wiſer countryman is 
coggtimted with the half. But, upon looking round 
And Heeing this new old whim propagated all over 
Park, anStheſe philoſophical domicils ſo numerous 
wake à town big enough to hold all the wiſe men 
oafarth, I ſoon changed my opinion of the founder, 
an cone aded him rather to be poſſeſſed with the am- 
od madneſs of an Alexander, who coveted More 
orlds, than with the moderation of the Cynic, who, 
— Hudibras obſerves, expteſſed no manner of aalen 


* about a Plurality of Tubs. 


| B bf auff 


The whole world was not hatf ſo wide 
, To Alexander, when he cry'd, © 
---- Becauſe he had but one to ſubdue, 
As was a narrow paltry tub to 
ö Diogenes: who is not ſaid 
FT Fot ought that ever I could read) 
'o whine, put finger i th' eye and ſob, 
Becauſe h had ne'er another tub. | 


. The fituations uſually deſtined for theſe monuments 


e are not in covered vallies, emboſomed in groves, 
or in ſome ſheltered dell, (there indeed we have the 
modeſty to place our wood-piles, bone · ſtacks, cinder- 
_ *heaps, and other more heavy fabrics, compoſed of rub- 

biſh, oyſer-ſhells, and ſometimes more glittering worth- 


:  lefſneſs, under the ennobling titles of grottoes, hermi- 


tages, &c. &c.) to make them conſpicuous, they are 
placed on eminences in the bleakeſt expoſures, inſomuch 


| that I have over-heard an aſſembly of modern impro- 


vers condoling with one another at a drum on a windy 


night, like a company of merchants at Jamaica, who 
2 bad. a rich ee NONE: at exe of aur 
88 


/ 
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IJ he moveable houſes of the Scythians, deſeribed in 
my motto, are worthy our admiration, We muſt ac- 
knowledge them to be the perfection of all works, ſince 
they will ſtand the criticiſm of Momus himſelf; having 
tat requiſite, for the want of which he condemned 
all other houſes: they are upon wheels, and can move 
from bad neighbours, or be conveyed to ſhelter from 
the fury of the winds, or the ſcorching of the ſun. 
What a ſatisfaction muſt it be to a man of fortune to 
be told that ſuch houſes are a manufacture of this a 
and country, and that he may be ſupplied with a very 
| complete one at the common and moderate price of 

three hundred pounds I It is to be preſumed that no 
| tleman, whom this intelligence may reach, will 
| hereafter litter his park Wn: huts, tubs, cribs, Ry 
boxes, &c. 1 

The taſte of the preſent age is univerſally for annuals. 
Their politics, books, plantations, and now their build 

ings, mult be all annuals; and, it is to be apprehended 
that, in a few years, large trees and ſubſtantial ſtrue- 
tures will be no where to be found except in our deſerts; 
unleſs we could be as fanguine in our expectations as 
a certain ſchemilt, of whom I ſhall relate ſome parti- | 
_ culars. 
This gentleman, whoſe Chineſe temple had deen 
blown down a few weeks after it was erected, was com- 


forting himſelf, that he had found in Hanways travels 


a model never yet executed in this part of the world, 
which, from the advantage of its form, mult ſand 
againſt the moſt violent guſts of wind on the higheſt 


mountains, This was, it ſeems, a pyramid of heads, 


after a genuine plan of that great improver, Kouli Khan. 
He immediately contracted with the ſexton of his pa- 
riſh for a ſufficient ſupply of human ſcuils, and was pre- 


paring the other materials, when the ſcheme was pre- 


* * * over ä N of _ fexton” * 
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wife. The ſchemiſt was extremely mortified, yet re- 
mained pertinacious in the execution of his deſign, and, 
as Tam told, ſet out the next-morning for Cornwall to 
obtain a-ſeat in parliament, in order to bring in a bill 
for the erecting a pyramid in every county, with niches 
ſor the reception of the heads of all criminals hereafter 
to be executed. He is in no pain for the ſucceſs of his 
motion; for though the legiſlature has found objections 
to every ſcheme for making malefactors of uſe, he 
doubts not of their ready concurrence in a propoſal for 
making them an ornament to their country. 


In former times the great houſe was the object to 


Which the ſtranger 's admiration was particularly invited. 
For this purpoſe lines of trees were planted to direct, 
and walls built to confine, your approach, in ſuch a man- 


ner that the eye muſt be conſtantly employed in the 


contemplation of the principal front. Now it is thought 
neceſſary to change all this; you are therefore led by 
round- about ſerpentine walks, and find your progreſs to 
be often intercepted by inviſible and unexpected lines 
and intrenchments, and the manſion purpoſely obſcured 
by new plantations, while the nobleſt trees of the old 
_ _ grove are tumbled down to give you a peep now and 
then at an outbuilding of about ten feet ſquare of plaſ- 


ter and canvaſs, 80 different from this was the prac- 
. - tice of our anceſtors, that whenever they erected ſuch 


little edifices, (which they did only from neceſſity), they 


| conſtantly planted before them yews, laurels, or aqua- 
ties, according as the ſoil was moiſt or dry: and I could 


venture to promiſe any modern improver, who'delights 


in laying all things open, that he might in one morn- 


ing fall down the populous part of the Thames, and, 


with his ſingle batchet among the willows, lay open as 


many maſked edifices of the true modern ſize and fi- 


| 73 as, properly diſpoſed and tancifully variegated | 
with freſh paint, might make Hounflow-heath à rival 8 


. A to * — * of this age. 
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A philoſopher would not ſuppoſe that the mop of 
the place aſſumed any merit to himſelf from ſuch trifles; 
he would hardly imagine that even the moſt elegant of 
palaces could add any degree of worth to the poſſeſſor, 
whoſe character mult be raiſed and ſuſtained by his own 
dignity, wiſdom, and hoſpitality; remembering the 
maxim of Tully, ** Non domo dominus, ſed domino domus 
honeſtanda eſt.” But to judge with the common ob- 

| ſerver, and to reaſon with the general race of improvers, 
if it be abſolutely neceſſary for every man to ſhow his 
taſte in theſe matters, let him endeavour to compaſs 
ſolidity, duration, and convenience, in the manſion he 
inhabits; and not attempt to diſplay his magnificence 
in a number of edifices, which, whatever they may leem 
to imitate, are unneceflary bouſes. 
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Nuns. 66. Tuvsspax, April 4, 1754. 


To Mr e 


SIR, 


O confeſs an oefallionable: kind of winks I am 

| a woman who now and then think a little; and 
when J do, ſometimes turn my reflections on my own 
ſex. Man, you know, is ſaid to be © a creature formed 
« for ſociety;ꝰ and I do not deny it to be in general true; 
but then, pray, what is woman? To lay that ſhe, too, is 

* a creature formed for ſociety,” is ſaying nothing at 
all; the is a great deal more than all that. Shall 1 tell 
you what ſne is? Woman is a creature formed for 

« * crowding, and for being crowded.” 

Nr Pope, who, you know, thought i it worth his while 
to write a whole epiſtle about us, declares, after he thinks 


he has analyzed us to the bottom, that the love of plea · 
V lum ; 7 


* 


U 


** 
[ 
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ſure and the love of ſway are the general ruling paſ- 
ſions of the whole ſex; in direct contradiction to which 


I affert, that the love of crowding, and of being erowd- 8 


ed, is a paſſion infinitely more general and predomi- 
nant. It will be alleged, probably, that this paſſion 
is included in one of the former; but I anſwer, No; it 
is abſolutely diſtinct from either of them: for as to the 
love of pleaſure, aſk a woman of faſhion in the midſt 
of a crowded aſſembly, (and thanks to the taſte of the 
age we live in you may make the experiment in this 
dear Town any evening you pleaſe), aſk her, I ſay, if 
ſhe takes any pleaſure in being crowded ?—* No,” ſhe 
will tell you, <« ſhe hates and deteſts it; it breaks her 
«© hoop, tears her ruffles, puts her in- a horrid fluſter, 
«© makes her a fright in thort, and ſhe wonders what 
% could perſuade her to come there.” A plain proof 
this that it does not reſult from her love of pleaſure : 
- and that it is not a conſequence of our love of ſway is 
ſtill more obvious; for the very idea of a crowd ex- 


eludes all notion of ſuperiority and diſtinction. But, 


if you want an experimental proof of this, too, go to the 
ſame aſſembly; and obſerve the lady of the houſe her- 
ſelf; ſhe is diſtinguiſhed indeed, but in a manner quite 
oppoſite to what you would expect; for it is only by 


| buſtling through the crowd ſhe has herſelf raiſed, with 


all the hurry and vulgar obſequiouſneſs of a coffee girl. 
All then that can be ſaid in your friend Pope's de- 
fence is, that he did not live long enough to ſee this 
- predominant female paſſion diſplay itſelf in that fall 
ſtrength and vigour which it does at preſent. Yet one 
might think too, from what one has heard of the ring, 


and other faſhionable amuſements in his time, (for | do 
not remember them myſelf), that he had, even then, ſuf- 


ficient opportunity given him to diſcover this truth ; 
but as he has totally omitted it in all his Eſſays, I ſhall 
(without making apologies for my inferior abilities, for 


_— 
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I hate apologies) endeavour to demonſtrate that this 


very paſſion is ſuperior to all our other paſſions put to- 
gether. TED | 


© Firſt, as to our love of Play. Let us, in the firſt place, 


to proceed methodically, conſider what Play is. Play 


is a ſcience, or rather a ſcience and an art put together: 


the former of which has been rendered ſyſtematical 


by the philoſophic pen of Mr Hoyle; the other, tho“ 


perhaps as well underſtood as the former, has yet been 


honoured with no diſtin& treatiſe: though I am told 
indeed, that a gentleman, now in the Old Bailey, has, 
at his leiſure hours, completed an eſſay which, when 
| publiſhed, will render the whole of this matter clear to 


the meaneſt capacity. But this ez paſſant. Now, Mr 
Fitz-Adam, whether we conſider Gaming as a ſcience 
that employs the head, or as an art which exerciſes 
the hand of its fair profeſſors; whether we ſuppoſe it 
a matter of judgment or ingenuity; we muſt agree, 


that a private room, and a ſmall party, would be infi- 


nitely more eligible for the purpoſe (that is, if a woman 
loved Play for its own. ſake) than a full aſſembly ; for 
if ſhe plays with 1 would preſume that a 
noiſe and tumult about her would certainly diſturb her; 
and if ſhe plays with ſkill, I ſhould imagine a number of 
lookers-on might poſſibly diſconcert her: yet this is not 
the caſe; to game in a crowd is the thing; and rather 
than not game fo, the is willing either to be beat or to 
de ſmoked, either to loſe her money or her reputation. 
Having proved, [think to my ſatisfaction, and I hope, 


Sir, to your's, that even the love of Play is a ſecondary 


on to the. love of crowding, I will juſt touch upon 
our love of dreſs. That this is made ſubſervient to it 


alſo is evident to any perſon that will pleaſe to con- 


template that' made-important part of our dreſs the 
Hoop; a piece of apparel, or, to ſpeak more properly, 


a piece of machinery, which owes its very being and 


* 
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exiſtence to this paſſion ; for ſince that invention a lady 
is enabled to make a crowd even by herſelf; and thirty 
women can now cram a room as completely as a hun- 
dred would do if deprived of ſo neceſſary an auxiliary. 
On this principle, too, we may account for that ſeeming 
paradox, hy the Hoop, contrary. to the fleeting and 
ſhorr-lived nature of all other parts of dreſs, holds. its 
place in the realms of Faſhion ſo much longer than any 
other mode was ever known to do; and while our caps 


have, from the ſize of a china plate, dwindled away to 


the breadth of a half-crown, and then entirely vaniſhed, 
our Hoops, on the contrary, continue to enlarge their 
circumference gradually, and keep pace with our ru- 
ling paſſion. | So that I ſhall venture to aſſert that this 
part of our dreſs will be immortal; for ſo long as wo- 
men are women, ſo long muſt they wear large Hoops. 

Again, as to our love of Muſic: aſk any woman of 


faſhion if the opera ſounds as well on a Tueſday as a 


Saturday, and ſhe will-ſtare at your queſtion, and an- 
ſwer coolly, No; ſhe does not think it does.” And 
why, pray? For this ſhort reaſon, that Saturday is the 
crowded night. 7 at tn + 
The thing. is now ſo very plain that I might ſpare 
myſelf all further trouble: yet to proceed, let me aſk 
why we prefer gallantry to love, and general acquaint- 
ance to particular friendſhip? Becauſe the one goes 
on full as well in a crowd (excepting indeed ſome ne- 
ceflary ſhort intervals with regard to gallantry) as in 
any other place. But ſhould a woman condeſcend to 
_ cultivate love or friendſhip, ſhe would be frequently ſe- 
duced into ſolitude, or what is as bad, be obliged ſome- 
times to undergo the inſupportable ennui of a grave 
tte d tte, 5 


Laſtly, I would fain aſk why does that ſmall part 


olf our ſex, that think at all about the matter, prefer 


enthuſiaſm to religion, and Mr Whitefield to their 
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pariſh prieſt? For no other reaſon in the world but 
becauſe Mr Whitefield of all men living has the great - 
eſt knack of gathering a crowd about him. 

Now that I am talking of religion, I have heard of 
an author who wrote a treatiſe to prove that the place 
of future puniſhment, was the centre of the earth; 
which, ſince it could not fairly hold half the inhabitants 
that would be aſſigned to it, he ſuppoſed the principal 
torment would conſiſt in Squeezing. I believe, indeed, 
the doctrine was ſoon exploded; and it was fit it ſhould; 
for ſurely, Sir, it would have a manifeſt bad tendency 
in point of female morals; for who can think that we 
ſhould have any dread of Squeezing in the next life, 
when we love ſo dearly to be Squeezed to death in this? 


Yet though I have hitherto endeavoured to prove 


that this love of Crowding is the ruling paſſion of the 
Female world, 1 would not have it inferred that it 
does not ſometimes alſo predominate in Man. I know 
myſelf various inſtances to the contrary : many young 


_ fellows ot my acquaintance are at preſent warm bo- 


rough-hunters. Now, as moſt of them are infinitely too 
1gnorant to fuffer one to imagine they do it with a view 


of ſerving their country, and much. too negligent and 
degage to aim at ſerving themſelves, | charitably con- 


clude, in order to give them ſore motive for action, 
that they commence candidates purely from chis prin - 
ciple, as wanting only to puſh themſelves into a pre- 
ſent momentary Crowd at the enſuing election, and to 
ſecure to themſelves a ſeptennial Crowd by getting 
into parliament. I could enumerate many more in- 
ſtances of the ſame. kind, but really I have ſeribbled 
till I am tired: 1 have, however, one word to ſay to 
your friends the Poets before I conclude. You know, 
Sir, they frequently make ſimilies about us women, 
and are particularly fond of taking them from the 

feathered. part of the creation: for initance, if a woman 


* 
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is conſtant, (as perhaps ſome women have formerly 
been), they compare her to a turtle; if ſhe ſings well, 
they inſtantly clap a nightingale into her throat; and 
if the is fair, the ſwan's plumage immediately becomes 
dirty by compariſon. Now, all theſe fimilies may do 


well enough in the confined way they uſe them; but 


they never yet found out any ſingle bird that could be 
made uſe of as a general ſymbol of the whole ſex. I 
have, Mr Fitz-Adam; and I ſhall give it them to put 
into verſe, if they pleaſe; aſſuring myſelf, that if they 
are convinced of the truth of my foregoing reaſonings, 
they will think it a juſt 'one : not to keep them or you 
longer in ſuſpenſe, it is a Wild Gooſe. I am, 
| Among the crowd of your admirers, 


M. B. 


—— 


Nun. 67. Tuuxspar, April 11, 1754. 
1 To Mr FiTz-ADan. 
A LL the faſhionable part of mankind ſet out with 


the ambition of being thought Men of Taſte. 
This is the preſent univerſal paſſion : but the misfor- 


tune is, that, like ſportſmen who loſe their hare, and 


ſtart coneys, which lead them over warrens where their 
horſes break their legs, and fling their riders; ſo, in the 
affair of Taſte, we frequently ſee men following ſome 
falſe ſcent with the ſame ardour that they would have 


greater inconveniencies. 


purſued the proper object of a chace, and with much 
Of all the various ſubjects that have yet exerciſed the 


geniuſes of modern writers, that of Taſte has appeared 
to'be the moſt difficult to treat; becauſe almoſt all of 
them have loſt themſelves in endeavouring to trace its 
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ſource. They have generally, indeed, referred us for 
its origin to the polite and imitative arts, whereas thoſe 
are rather its offspring than its parents: perhaps their 
miſtakes, in the treating this delicate ſubje&, may 
have ariſen from the great reſemblance which fal/z 
Taſte bears to true, which haſty and inaccurate obſer- 
vers will find as difficult to diſtinguiſh, as to diſcern 
Pinchbeck's metal from genuine gold at the firſt tran- 
ſient glance. To the end, therefore, that the ideas of 
our fine gentlemen may be ſomewhat more preciſely 
adjuſted upon this important article, I ſhall venture to 
aſſert, that the firſt thing neceſſary for thoſe who wiſh 
to acquire a true Taſte is, to prepare their minds by an 
early purſuit and love of moral order, propriety, and 
all 'the rational beauties of' a juſt and i x 
conduct. 

True Taſte, like good breeding i in behaviour, ſeems 
to be the eaſieſt thing in nature to attain; but yet, 
where it does not grow ſpontaneouſly, it is a plant of 
all others the moſt difficult to cultivate. It muſt be 
ſown upon a bed of virgin - ſenſe, and kept perfectly clean 
of every weed that may prevent or retard its growth. 
It was long erroneouſly thought to be an exotic; but 
experience has convinced us that it will bear the cold 
of our moſt northern provinces. I could produce in- 
ſtances to confirm this aſſertion from almoſt every 
county of Great Britain and Ireland. - 

The folly is, that every man thinks himſelf qa 
_ of arriving at perfection in this divine accompliſhment z 
but Nature hath not diſpenſed her gifts in ſuch profu- 
ſion. There is but one ſun to illuminate our earth, 
while the Cars, that twinkle with inferior luſtre, are in- 
numerable. Thus thoſe great geniuſes that are the 
perfect models of true Taſte are extremely rare, while 
thouſands daily expoſe themſelves to ruin ana ridicule 
by vain and awkward | imitations, 
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Perhaps, to arrive at Taſte in one ſingle branch of 
polite refinement might not be altogether ſo fruitleſs an 
ambition; but the abſurdity is to aim at 'an' univerſal 
Taſte. Now, this will beſt appear by obſerving what 
numbers miſcarry even in the moſt confined purſuit of 
this difficult accompliſhment. One ſeeks this coy mi- 
ſtreſs in books-and ſtudy; others: purſue her through 
France, through Italy, nay, through Spain; and, after 
all their labours, we have frequently ſeen them ridicu- 
louſly embracing pedantry and foppery with the rap- 
_ tures due alone to Taſte. Thus it happens to many 
deluded travellers in the fields of Gallantry, who en joy 
fancied familiarities with women of the firſt rank, whoſe 
names and titles ſtrumpets have aſſumed, to deceive the 
vain, the ignorant, and the unwary. 


It is thought the Box A Dea of the A was 


nothing more than the goddeſs of Taſte. Ladies alone 
were admitted to her myiteries: the natural indelicacy, 
indeed, of the ſtronger ſex ſeems to countenance this 
opinion, women, in general, having finer and more 
exquiſite ſenſations than men; and it is a thorough ac- 


quaintance with the virtues and charms of that moſt 


amiable part of our ſpecies which conſtitutes the moſt 
eſſential quality of a Man of Taſte: - Who, indeed; 


ever knew a mere ſoldier, a mere polnician, a mere 


_ ſcholar, to be a Man of Taſte? 


Were we to erect a temple to Taſte, every Science 


ſhould furniſh a pillar, every Virtue ſhould there have 


an altar, and the three Graces ſhould: hold the high 
Prieſthood in commiſſion. 


We daily ſee pretenders to this auatley endeavouring 


Ss diſplay it in a parade of dreſs and equipage; but 


theſe, alas] can only produce a beau: we ſee others 
ſet up for it amongſt cards and dice, but theſe can 


ereate nothing better than a gameſter: others in bro- 


thels, 1 only form a debauchee. Some — run 
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for it at New-· market; ſome have drank for it at the 
King's Arms; the former, to their great ſurpriſe, have 
acquired only the title of good Jockeys, the latter of jolly 
Bucks. There are many who aim at it in literary com- 
poſitions, and gain at moſt the character of intruding 
ern, 8 3 i 
However, this general purſuit of Taſte has its uſes; 
thoſe numbers who go in queſt of it where it. is never 
to be found, ſerve at leaſt as ſo many marks that teach 
us to avoid ſteering the ſame unſucceſsful courſe. 
The plain truth of the matter is, a houſe filled with 
fine pictures, the ſideboard loaded with maſly plate, the 
ſplendid equipage, with all the hey-dukes, pages; and 
ſervants that attend it, do not entitle the poſſeſſor to be 
called a Man of Taſte; they only bring with them either 
anxiety or contempt to thoſe whoſe rank and fortunes 
are not equal to ſuch oſtentation. I will be bold to ſay, 
therefore, notwithſtanding ſome of your readers will, 
doubtleſs, look upon me as an unpoliſhed Vandal, that 
the beſt inſtance any man can give of his Taſte is to 
ſhow that he has too much delicacy: to reliſh any thing 
ſo low and little as the purchaſe of ſuperfluities at an- 


other's coſt, or with his own ruin. At leaſt, the placid 


ſatisfaction of that man's heart, who prudently meaſures 
his expenſes, and confines his deſires, within the circle 


x 


of his annual revenue, 2 * that well ordered diſpo- 


ſition of mind without which it is impoſſible to merit 
the character of a Man of juſt refined Taſte. 


Certain it is that he beſt diſcovers the juſtneſs of his 


Taſte who beſt knows how to purſue and ſecure the 


moſt ſolid and laſting happineſs. Now, where ſhall we 


look for this with ſo much probability of finding it as 


in temperance and tranquillity of mind, in ſocial and 
domeſtic enjoyments? Are not theſe the firſt and moſt 
eſſential objects of Taſte? Certainly they are: and when 


à man has once acquired theſe, he may, if Fortune and 
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Nature have properly qualified him, launch out into 
a more extenſive compaſs, and diſplay his genius in a 
larger circle. CF | ; 
But it will be difficult, I. fear, to perſuade thoſe 
young: men of the preſent. generation who are ambi- 
tious of eſtabliſhing a character for Taſte, to advance 
towards it by ſo ſlow and * a progreſſion. They 
ſeem, in general, to be poſſeſſed with a kind of Epic 
madneſs, and are for hurrying at once into the midſt 
of things. But, perhaps, you, Mr Fitz-Adam, may 
be able, by reaſon, or by ridicule, to call back their at- 
tention to the previous ſteps; to perſuade them to learn 
to walk before they attempt to run; to- convince 
them that profuſion. in architecture, in gardening, in 
equipage, in dreſs, &c. can ſerve to no other purpoſe but 
to diſturb their imaginations, and to give them a gene- 
raldiſtaſte of themſelves, and of every thing around them. 
It is by no means, however, ſurpriſing that this cha- 
racter of Taſte ſhould be ſo univerſally ſought after, 
us true Taſte is, doubtleſs, the higheſt point of perfec- 
tion at which human Nature, in this her ſtate of frailty, 
ean poſſibly arrive. A man endowed with this quality 
poſſeſſes all his ſenſes in the manner beſt adapted to re- 
ceive the impreſſion of every true pleaſure which Pro- 
Vvidence has ſcattered, with a liberal hand, for the delight 
of its creatures. There is nothing intrinſically beau- 
tifu-lwhich does not furniſh him with perpetual delight; 
as every thing ill faſhioned and deformed affects him 
with diſguſt and abhorrence: that is, in a word, the 
avenues of his mind are open only to thoſe enjoyments 
that bring with them the paſſports of truth and reaſon. 


Philalethes is a Man of Taſte, according to the no- 


tion I have here given of that quality; his conduct is 
influenced by ſentiment as well as by principle; and, if 
_ the were ever fo ſecure of ſecrecy, and impunity, he 
would no more be capable of committing a low or a 
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baſe action, than of admitting a vile performance into 
his noble collection of painting and ſculpture. His 
Juſt Taſte of the fine arts, and his exquiſite delicacy. in 
moral conduct, are but one and the ſame ſenſe exerting 
itſelf upon different objects; a love of beauty, order, 
and propriety, extended to all their various intellectual 
and viſible exhibitions. Accordingly, Pilalethes is con- 
ſiſtent in every part of his character: you ſee the ſame 
elegant and noble ſimplicity, the ſame correct and ju- 
dicious way of thinking, expreſſed in his dreſs, his equi- 
page, his furniture, his gardens, and his actions. 

How different is Micio from Philalethes ! yet Micio 


would be thought a Man of Taſte ; but the misfortune __ 


is he has not a heart for it. I ſay, a heart, however 
odd the expreſſion may found : for, as a celebrated An- 
cient has defined an orator to be vir bonus dicendi pe- 
ritus, ſo | muſt inſiſt upon it, that a good heart is an 
_ eſſential ingredient to form a good Taſte. When I ſee 
Micio, therefore, diflipating his health and ſtrength in 
lewd embraces and midnight revels; when I ſee him 
_ throwing away over-night, at the gaming- table, what 

he muſt refuſe the next morning to the juſt clamours of 


his injured tradeſmen; I am not the leaſt ſurpriſed at 


his trimmed trees, his unnatural terraſſes, his French 
treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chineſe bells, and 
is tawdry equipage. ne 8 
In fine, though every man cannot arrive at the per- 
fection of this quality, yet it may be neceſſary that he 
ſhould be ſufficiently inſtructed not to be deceived in 


his judgment concerning the claim of it in others. To 


this end the few following queries may be applied with 
ſingular advantage. Is the pretender to Taſte proud? 
is he a coxcomb? is he a ſpendthrift? is he gameſter ? 


is he a flanderer? is he a drunkard ? is he a bad neigh- 


bour, a ſham patriot, or a falſe friend? By this ſhort 


catechiſm every youth, even of the moſt ſlender capa- - 
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city, may be capable of determining who is Not a man 


of Taſte. 5 i 
rf ded Ws S I am, &c. | 


Nous. 63. TrvxsDay, April 18, 1754. 
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4 i To Mr Firz-Apan. 
_ TT 


12 kind reception which you gave to my letter 


of November laſt makes me take the liberty of 


ſending you ſome farther anecdotes of my family 
As my grandfather, Sir Joſiah Pumpkin, had made 
a conſiderable figure in King Charles's court, his only 
ſon Ralph, my honoured father, was no leſs conſpicu - 
ous for his valour towards the latter: end of King Wil- 


liam's reign. Although the race of Kings was chan- 


 ged; the laws of Honour ſtill remain the ſame. But 
my grandfather had retired with his family to Pumkin- 


hall about a year and a half before the Revolution, 
much diſcontented with the times, and often wiſhing 


that judge Somebody (I forget his name) had been a 


militia colonel, that he might have run him through 


the body, or cut off one of his cheeks with a broad 
ſword. In the ſame ſtrain he frequently wiſhed Father 
Peters a life · guard man, that he might have caned him 
before the court - gate of Whitehall. Theſe fellows, 


aid he, . put me in mind of murderers in Popiſh coun- 


entries, Who, if they run into a church after cut- 


ting a throat, are ſecured from all danger of punith- 


* ment. Our Engliſh ruſſians, too, are frequently ſafe, 
*, if they can. but thow a lawyer's gown, or a prieſt's 


“ cowl,” My grandmother, Lady Pumpkin, was a pru» 
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dent woman, and not without ſome difficulty perſuaded 


Sir Joſiah to content himſelf with drinking conſtant 
bumpers of proſperity to the church and ſtate without 
fighting duels, or breaking heads, in defence of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. Indeed he might well be content 
with the glory he had obtained, having been once ſhot 


through the leg, and carrying the marks of ſeven· and- 


twenty wounds in different parts of his body, all boldly 


acquired by ſingle combats, in defence of nominal li- 


berty and real loyalty, during Luz Charles II. 's 
reign. 8 4 

7 father was returned for a borough. i in Wales, i in 
the ſecond parliament of King William. This drew 
him every winter to London; and he never took his 
leave of Sir Joſiah without receiving a ſtrict command 
to do. ſome brave act becoming a man of honour and a 


Pumpkin. As he was remarkably an obedient ſon, and 


indeed as we were all, not only as Pumpkins, but as 


old Britons, very choleric and fiery, my father ſcarce / 
e ever returned home without ſome glorious atchievement, 
the heroiſm of which generally reached Pumpkin-hall, 


before the hero. Of his ſeveral exploits give me leave 


only to mention three; not ſo much in regard to his 


honour, as that they carry in them 1 nn and 
remarkable circumſtances. 


There was an intimacy between my father and Ma- h 


jor. John Davis of the foot-guards. Their firſt ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip had begun when the Major 


was quartered at a market-town near Pumpkin - hall. 


'Their regards had continued towards each other with 


the greateſt ſtrictneſs for ſeveral years; when, one day 
at dinner, with a large company at a tavern, my father 


jocularly in diſcourſe ſaid, Ah! Major! Major! you 


--*.fti}l love to ride the fore-horle ; '? alluding to his de- 
ſire of being foremoſt in all parties of pleaſure. Major 
Dae immediately changed colour, and took the ear. 
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lieſt opportunity of calling Mr Pumpkin afide and de- 
manding ſatisfaction. My father aſked for what? The 
Major made no reply but by drawing his ſword. They 

fought, and the Major was ſoon difarmed. * Now, 
lack,“ ſays my father, pray tell me what we 


fought for? mY * Ah, Ralph,” replied the Major, why 
* did you reproach me with having been a poſtilion? 


It is true I was one; but by what means did you 


« know it? and when you did know it, why would you 
* hint it to the company, by ſaying that I till loved to 
ride the fore-horſe?” My father proteſted his igno- 


rance of the fact, and, , conſequently, his innocence of in- 


tending any affront. The two friends were immediate- 
Iy re- united as ſtrongly as before; and the Major ever 


afterwards was particularly cautious how he diſcover- 


ed his original, or blindly followed the folly os his « own 
YN. 

One of my father's tavern-companions, captain Sha- 
ow; who was very young, very giddy, and almoſt as 
weak in body as in mind, challenged him on a ſuppoſed 


_ affront, in not receiving the return of a bow which he 


had made to my father in the Playhouſe. They were 


#0 fight in Hyde Park; but as the Captain was draw- 
ing his ſword with the fierceſt indignation, it Juckily 
occurred to his thoughts that the provocation might 
poſſibly have been undeſigned, or, if otherwiſe, that the 


revenge he had meditated was of too cruel and bloody 


a nature; he therefore begged pardon of his adver- 
; fary, and. made up the affair. - 
I wiſh this had been the laſt of my father's coalbats; . 

+ but he was unhappily engaged in a duel with a French 
officer, who had taken the wall of him, and in that duel 
he received a wound which, after throwing him ſeveral 

months into a languiſhing miſerable: condition, at laſt 
proved ſatal by ending in a mortification; He bore his 
* illneſs with Ry fortitude ; but often * 
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ed an abhorrence of theſe polite and honourable mur- 
ders; and wiſhed that he might have lived ſome years 
longer only to have ſhown that he durſt not fight. 
leave you, Mr Fitz-Adam, to make your moral re- 
flections on theſe ſeveral ſtories: but I cannot conclude 
my letter without giving you an account of the only 
duel in which my poor dear huſband, Mr Solomon 
Muzzy, was engaged; if a man may be ſaid to be en- 
gaged who was ſcarce ever awake. 
Mr Mozzy was very fat, and extremely lethargic. 
To be ſure, he had courage ſufficient for a Major- 
general; but he was not only unwieldy, but fo le- 
thargically ſtupid, that he fell aſleep even in muſical 


aſſemblies, and ſnored in the Playhouſe as bad, poor 
man! as he uſed to ſnore in his bed. However, having 


received many taunts and reproaches from my grand- 
father, (who was become by age very tart and peeviſh), 
he reſolved to challenge his own couſin · german by the 
mother's fide; Brigadier Truncheon, of Soho- ſquare. It 
ſeems the perſon challenged fixes upon the place and 
weapons. Truncheon, a deep-fighted man, choſe Prim» 
roſe-hill for the field of battle, and ſwords for the wea- 


pons of defence. To avoid ſuſpicion, and to prevent 
a diſcovery, they were to walk together from Piccadilly, 


where we then lived, to the ſummit of Primroſe- hill. 
Truncheon's ſcheme took effect. Mr Muzzy was much 


fatigued and out of breath with the walk. However, 


he drew his: ſword; and, as he aſſured me himſelf, began 
to attack his couſin Truncheon with a valour which 
mult have charmed my grandfather had he been pre- 


ſent. The Brigadier went back; Mr Muzzy purſued ; 


but not having his adverſary's alacrity, he ſtopped a 


litile to take breath. He topped, alas ! too long: his 
' lethargy came on with more than ordinary violence: 
he firlt dozed as he ſtood upon his legs, and then begin- 
| ning to nod for wards, dropt by degrees upon his face 
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in a moſt profound fleep. Truncheon, baſe man! took 
this opportunity to wound my huſband as he lay ſnoring 
on the ground; and he had the cunning to direct his ſtab 
in ſuch a manner as to make it ſuppoſed that Mr Muzzy 

had fled, and in his flight had received a wound in the 
moſt ignominious part of his body. You will aſk what 
became of the ſeconds? They were both killed upon the 
ſpot; but being only two: ſervants, the one a. butler, 
the other a cook, they were buried the ſame night; and, 
by the power of a little money properly applied, no 
farther inquiry was ever made about them. 

Mr Muzzy, wounded as he was, (the blood trickling 
from him in great abundance), might probably have 
ſlept upon that ſpot for many hours, had not he been 
awakened by the cruel bites of a maſtiff. The dog 
began firſt to lick his blood, and then tearing! his 


clothes, fell upon the wounded part, as if it had been 
carrion. My poor huſband was thorou ghly awakened 
by the new hurt he had received; and indeed it was 


impoſſible to have ſlept while he was loſing whole 
collops of the fatteſt and moſt pulpy part of his fleſh'; 
ſo that he was brought home to me, much more wound- 


ed, Mr Fitz. Adam, by the teeth of the maſtiff than 


by the ſword of his couſin Truncheon. 
This, Sir, is the real fact, as it happened; although 


1: well know that the Truncheon family take the liberty 


of telling a very different Rory, much to the diſhonour 
of my huſband's memory. Permit me, Mr Fitz-Adam, 


by your means, to do public juſtice. to Mr Muzzy's 
character, and at the ſame time to aſſure you that I am, N 


lin 
Tour moſt obliged and obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Mazxy Muzzv. 
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ks Nuns, 69. TarvrsDay, April 25, 1754. 


—Bt — 


T R the entertainment of thoſe of my readers who 
love variety, and to oblige thoſe of my correſpond- 
ents whole epiſtles to me are too ſhort to be publiſh- 


ed ſingly; I have ſet apart this pages for CENTOS | 


productions. 


5 To Mr Firz-Apant, 
Sin, 


A 


open your arms to your fair readers, and lift them 
down ſafely from their high-heeled ſhoes. I am really 
in pain when I ſee a pretty woman tottering along, 


uncertain at every ſtep ſhe takes whether ſhe ſhall ſtand 


or fall. If the ladies intend by this faſhion to diſplay 


the leg to greater advantage, to be ſure we are obliged | 


to them: but 1 cannot help being of opinion, that the 

ſhortneſs of the modern petticoat 3 fully anſwer 

| this: deſirable purpoſe. | 

Pray, Mr Fitz-Adam, 8 us with your thoughts 
upon this matter; and if you can reduce this enormity, 


_ take the ladies down (I will not ſay in their wed- 


ng only, but) in all their ſhoes, you will oblige every 
and and father, whoſe wife and daughters may be 
jab, from en in ſtilts, to make falſe ſteps. 


3 am, &c. T. H. 


TT 


As almoſt every: ſeſſion convinces. us that it is not 
85 bonaath the wiſdom of N to ſpend much time 
M 


1 olume II. 


II you are a ſtrong- bodied man, be ſo kind as to 
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and conſideration in the enacting and amending laws 
5 for the preſervation of the game, and to determine who 
— ſhould, and who ſhould not, be his own butcher or 
oulterer in the fields; it is much to be wondered at 
that the ſame vigilant care has not extended to the em- 
| ployments of leiſure and opulence in Town, and to de- 
| termine what eſtate or place ſhould qualify a man to 
| play at cards or dice; how much he muſt be poſſeſſed 
| of to fit down to a game of All Fours; how much more 
| to cut in at Whiſt, or to make one at a party of Brag ; 
or how much more ſtill to punt at Faro, or to fit down 
| ata Hazard-table: always reſerving toprivy-counſellors, 
| and members of either Houſe, an excluſive privilege of 
| ruining themſelves at any game they ſhall think proper 
| to play at. 

I dare ſay, Mr Fitz-Adam, a bare hint of this will 
be ſuthcient to get it carried into a law; eſpecially if it 
be added, that till ſuch a law is made, m my Lord and 

the Chairman are upon a level in their amuſements ; 
| except that his Lordſhip is loſing his eſtate with great 
| temper and good-breeding at White's, and the chair- 
I man beggaring his * with oaths and curſes in a 
[ nignt cellar. I am, 
bt | Six, 
e Ree Pens pt ny Your humble eng,, | | 
mod R, 


+ Your paper upon ſervants put me in | wind of a paſ- 
fape i in the life of the Marquis (afterwards the Duke) 
of Ormond, which | believe will not be unentertaining 
to your readers. 
The Marquis, having been invited by a French noble- 
man to paſs ſome days at his houſe in St Germain en 
taye, in compliance with an inconvenient Engliſh cuſ- 
dom, at o_ romjng away, 15 — the naitre d hotel 
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ten piſtoles, to be diſtributed amongſt the ſervants, It 
was all the money he had, nor did he know how to get 
| eredit for more when he reached Paris. As he was on 
the road ruminating on his melancholy circumſtance, 
and contriving how to raiſe a ſmall ſupply for prefent 
uſe, he was ſurpriſed at being told by his ſervant that 
the nobleman at whoſe houſe he had been entertained 
| was behind driving furiouſly, as if he was defirous of 
overtaking him. | 
The Marquis, it ſeems, had Gen left Se Germain 
when the diſtribution of the money he had given cauſed 
a great diſturbance amongſt the ſervants; who exalting 
their own ſervice and attendance, complained of the 
maitre d'hotePs partiality. The nobleman, hearing an 
unuſual noiſe in his family, and, upon inquiry into the 
matter, finding what it was, took the ten piftoles, and 
cauſing horſes to be put to his chariot, made all the 
haſte that was poſſible after the Marquis of Ormond. The 
Marquis, upon notice of his approach, got off his horſe 
as the other quitted his chariot, and advanced to em- 
brace him with great- affection and reſpe&, but was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find a coldneſs in the nobleman, 
which forbade all embraces till he had received ſatisfac- 
tion in a point which had given him great offence. He 


_ aſked the Marquis if he had reaſon to complain of any 


diſreſpect or defect which he met with in the too mean 
but very friendly entertainment which his houſe afford- 
ed? and being anſwered by the Marquis, that his treat- 
ment had been full of civility ; that he had never paſſed 
ſo many days more agreeably in his life, and could not 
but wonder that the other ſhould ſuſpe& the contrary : 

the nobleman then told him, © That the leaving ten pi- 
_ © ſales to be diſtributed amongſt the ſeryants was treat- 
ee ing his houſe as an inn, and was the greateſt affront / 
te that could be offered to a man of quality: that be 
1 paid his own ſervants * and hired them to wait 
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* on his friends as well a himſelf: that he conſidered - 


* him as a ſtranger who might be unacquainted with 
the cuſtoms of France, and err through ſome practice 
« deemed leſs diſhonourable in his own country; other - 
« wiſe his reſentment ſhould have prevented any expo- 
ſtulation: but as the: caſe ſtood, after having explain- 


« ed the nature of the affair, he muſt either redreſs the 


« miſtake by receiving back the ten piſtoles, or give him 
cc the uſual ſatisfaction of men of honour for an avow- 
-« ed affront.” The Marquis acknowledged his error, 
took back his money, and returned to Paris with leſs 
anxiety about his ſubſiſtance. | = 
Your readers, Mr Fitz-Adam, may learn from this 
ſtory, that all our faſhions are not borrowed from 


| France. ' Your's, &c. 


Honoured Sis, 


This is to acquaint you that I am a gentleman's ſer - 


vant, and that I have read the letter upon ſervants, 
ſigned O. S. in the World of the 21ſt of February laſt: 


and though I admit the charge brought againſt us in 


that letter to be true, namely, that thoſe who have no- 
thing to give may go whiſtle for a clean plate or a glaſs 


of wine; yet I do not agree that a poor poet (for I am 
ſore he muſt be a poet that wrote that letter; if he had 

been a gentleman, he would have done as gentlemen 

do; I iay, that I do not agree that a poor poet) has 


any right to abuſe thoſe that are his betters. A good 
ſervant, and one who knows his buſineſs, will endeavour 
all he can to keep low people from intruding at his 


maſter's table: and yet ſo far are many of us from 


Holding poets in contempt, that they are always well- 


come to a dinner in the hall with the beſt of us, and 
have free leave to read their verſes, or ſing their ſongs, 


for the entertainment of the company. 


A. 2. 
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If this ſame Mr O. S. had been a philoſopher, or a 
man of deep learning, he might have had ſome ſort of 


| reaſon to find fault; for it is not to be denied that we 


are 2 little apt to overlook ſuch ſort of gentry ; but 


not ſo much becauſe they have nothing to give, as from 
an abſence of mind which we conſtantly obſerve in 
theſe philoſophers and men of deep learning, who, if 


they aſk for bread, beer, or wine, are as well contented 


with oil, vinegar, or muſtard, or any thing elſe that 
happens to be the readieſt at hand. 

I beg pardon for troubling you with this letter, which 
is only to ſet thoſe matters in a clear light, and to re- 
queſt that you will publiſh no more papers about ſer- 
vants, but let things go on in the old way; and in ſo 
doing you * oblige us all i in general, and in parti- 


ö cular, 
8 Honoured 8 


Your dutiful ſervant, 
to e 


" 
J 
( a | . 
1 
wa Y . 
— 14 * 9 fy N 
. » 
od 


| As I am defirous of being a peacemaker upon all 
occaſions, I ſhall comply with the requeſt of this corre- 


ſpondent, and conclude my paper with a hint to all 
gentlemen in livery, that as poets, philoſophers, and 


men of learning, will be ſometimes intruders at their 


maſters? tables, let them conſider them as brethren, and 


| treat them with * 


* 5 


* 
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Puxns he ain, 
The ſoul's N | 


| To Mr Frez-Avan. 

8 I R, | 

OUR correſpondent, in your ſixty-third paper, 
has, I muſt confeſs, ſhown no leſs ingenuity than 
the Duke de Vivonne did wit in his celebrated anſwer 
to Lewis XIV. upon that King's aſking him at table, 
« Mais a quoi ſert de lire?” © La lecture,“ ſaid the 
Duke, © fait a Peſprit ce que vos perdrix font a mes joiies.” 


But whatever new doctrines theſe gentlemen are plea- 
ſed to broach, that books are the food of the mind, I 


muſt beg leave to ſay that they have, from time imme - 
morial, been called Phyſic, not Food: and ſor this I ap- 


peal to the famous inſcription on the Alexandrian lib- 
rary, which I have placed at the head of my letter, 
Phyſic for the Soul. 


For my own part, I can truly ſay that Thave conſider- 


ed all books as phyſic from my earlieſt youth; and fo 


indeed have moſt of my ſchoolfellows and acquaintance, 
and nauſeated them accordingly: nor can any of us at 


this time endure the ſight or touch of them, not even at 


preſent from the author, unleſs it be as thoroughly gilt 
as the moſt loathſome pill, or qualified and made pa- 


latable by the ſyrup of a dedication. . 


7 hoſe who have endeavoured to conquer this . 


guſt have given the moſt forcible proofs of the truth 
of my argument : many of them, by venturing to pre- 
ſcribe to themſelves, have ſo injudiciouſly taken their 
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ions, that their minds have been thrown into vari- 
ous ill habits and diſorders. Some have fallen into fo 
lax a ſtate that they could neither digeſt nor keep any 
thing whatſoever. ' Nay, I have been acquainted with 
ſuch as have taken the moſt innocent and ſalutary of 
theſe medicines, but by over-dofing themſelves, and 
making no allowance for their own corrupt and acri- 
monious humours, have fallen into the moſt violent 
agitations, diſcharging ſuch a quantity of undigeſted 
and virulent matter that they have poiſoned the neigh- 
bourhood round. Some, only upon taking the quane 
tity of a few pages, have ſtared, raved, foamed at the 
mouth, and diſcovered all the ſymptoms of madneſs; 


while the very ſame doſe has had the contrary effec 


upon others, operating only as an opiate. 

The true and genuine Food of the Mind is News. 
That this is inconteſtable appears from the number of 
ſouls in this metropolis who ſubſiſt entirely upon this 
diet, without the leaſt addition of any other nouriſh- 
ment whatſoever. In all ages and countries the Poets 


bave conſtantly deſcribed the avidity with which it is 


taken, by the figurative expreſſions of eating or drink- 
ing. Shakeſpeare uſes a more general term: 


With open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's News. 


Another witty author calls News the Manna nf the 
Day ; alluding to that food with which the Iſraelites 
were ſupplied in the Wilderneſs from day to day, and 


which iu a very little time became ſtale and corrupt: 
as indeed Providence has in uts wiſdom ordained that 


all kinds of ſuſtenance ſhall be in their nature corrupt- 


ible, to remind man continually of the dependency of 


his ſtate on earth; whereas Phyſic (particularly of 


the modern chymical preparation) preſerves its efficacy 


and virtues uncorrupted and unimpaired by Time; 


a property it has in common with Books; which never 
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ſuffer by 2h provided they are originally well compo- 
ſed, and of good ingredients. The principal of theſe 
ingredients are generally thought to be wit; and I 
fancy, Mr Fitz-Adam, by the quantity of it with which 
you now and then ſeaſon your Speculations, that you 
have adopted that opinion. But let me tell you, Sir, 
that though-my ſuppoſition ſhould be true, you are in 
the wrong to rely upon it too much; for though this 
ſeaſoning ſhould happen to preſerve them for the ad- 
miration of -future times, it 1s certainly your buſineſs 
to accommodate yourſelf to the taſte of the preſent. If, 
therefore, you would make ſure of cuſtomers, give us 
News, for which there is as conſtant a demand as for 
daily bread: and as for your wit, which is a luxury, treat 
it as the Dutch 'do their ſpices; burn half of it, and 
you may poſſibly render the remaining half of ſome 
value. But if you produce all you have for the market, 
you will ſoon find it become a mere drug, and bear no 
price. TI am, bet: 6 
2 Your friend and well - wiſner, 
| e e 
I have publiſhed this letter juſt as I received it; and 
as a proof that my correſpondent is not ſingular in his 
opinion of wit, I muſt obſerve. that the ſagacious au- 
thor of the late excellent Abridgment of the Hiſtory of 
France expreſſes a doubt that the preſent age may de- 
preciate wit as the laſt exploded learning. Prenorns 
garde que le 18me ſiecle ne decrie Peſprit, comme le 
«29 me evert'decric Ferudition.? OO 
I he ſixteenth century produced the greateſt number. 
of men of the moſt profound erudition ; and notwith- 


ſtanding thoſe of the ſeventeenth deſpiſed them for 


their Jaborious application, it is evident that it was 
owing to thoſe labours that their ſucceſſors attained 
knowledge with ſo much eaſe, dem. 


LAS. 1 


W Fun- uo © 


Towards the end of the laſt century ſome poſſeſſed, 


| and many affected, a pure taſte in literature; and, ſet- 


ting up for a ſtandard towards the writings of the An- 


cients, very liberally rewarded thoſe who imitated them 


the neareſt in chaſtity of compoſition. But no ſooner 
had Monſieur Galland tranſlated the Arabian T ales 
than the whole French nation ran mad, and would ne- 
ver after read any thing but wretched imitations of 
their moſt wild extravagancies; for it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that ſome of thoſe original ſtories contain uſe- 
ful morals and well-drawn pictures from common life; 
and it may be to thoſe ſtories, perhaps, that we owe 


that ſpecies of writing which is at once ſo entertaining 


and inſtructive ; and in which a very eminent wit, to 
the honour of this nation, has ſhown himſelf ſo incom- 


parably ſuperior in drawing natural characters. But 
theſe were not the parts which had the fortune to pleaſe; 


the enchantments, the monſters and transformations, 


engaged all their attention, inſomuch that the famous 


Count Hamilton, with a pleaſant indignation at this 
folly, wrote a tale of wonders, with deſign to ridicule 
theſe idle books by an aggrayated imitation : but with 
an effect ſo. directly contrary to his intention, that to 


this day France is continually producing little pieces of 


that extravagant turn; while England, that land of Li- 


berty, equally indifferent to works of wit, and-encou- 
_ raging the licentiouſneſs of the old comedy, can reliſh 
nothing but perſonal character, or wanton romance. 
Hence ariſes that ſwarm of Memoirs, all filled with 
abuſe or impurity, which, whatever diſtinctions my pre- 


ſent correſpondent may make with relation to food and 
phyſic, are the poiſon of the mind. 8 
The beſt antidote to this poiſon, and the moſt ſalu- 


tary in every reſpect, is that ſpeeies of writing which 
may properly be termed Regimen; which, partaking 


of the qualities both of Phyſic and Food, at once 
Volume II. N 
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three eldeſt daughters were 


Were perfectly cured, 
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cleanſes and ſuſtains the patient. Such have I ſtudied to 
make theſe my Papers ; which are therefore neither 
iven daily for ſuſtenance, nor occaſionally as medicine, 
but regnlarly and weekly as an Alterative. I have been 
extremely careful m the compoſition, that there ſhall 
not be wanting a proper quantity of ſweet, acid, and 
ſalt; yet ſo juſtly proportioned, as not to cloy, ae, or 
lacerate, the weakeſt ſtomach. The ſucceſs I have met 
with will be better proved by the atteſtations of my pa- 
tients than by any boaſts of my own. Out of many 
hundreds of theſe atteſtations, I ſhall content myſelf at 
preſent with only publiſhing the following | 


Extract of a letter from Bath. 
Six, | 


I can aſſure you with the gre eateſt truth, that my 
or more than a whole 


winter moſt ſtrangely affected with a Nakedneſs in the 
Shoulders, inſomuch that the thinneſt and flighteſt co- 
vering whatſoever was almoſt inſupportable, eſpecially 


in public. The beſt advice in the place was procured, 


but the diſeaſe increaſed with ſo much violence, that 
many expreſſed their opinion that every part of the 


body was in danger of the infection. At laſt, when 


-nothing elſe would do, they were prevailed upon to 
enter mtoa regular courſe of your Papers, and in a very 
Few weeks, to the ſorpriſe of every body in the rooms, 
I therefore beg of you, good 
Sir, to let the bearer have thirty dozen of the papers, 
* which he will pay you, | 

I am, 


81 R, &c. 


The ide letter, ſealed with a coronet, may. be 
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Ne ſcutica dignum horribili ſectere ſlagello. Hor. 


Nor let the wretch be flay' d, 
Who ſcarce deſerv'd the laſh, 


T FLATTER myſelf it muſt have been frequently re- 
marked, that I have hitherto executed the office 


I have undertaken without any of that harſhneſs which 
may deſerve the name of Satire, but, on the contrary, 


with that gentle and good-humoured ridicule which ra- 
ther indicates the wiſhes of paternal tenderneſs than the 
dictates of magiſterial authority. My edicts carry no- 
thing with them penal. After J have ſpent five pages 
out of ſix to ſhow that the ladies disfigure their perſons, 
and the .gentlemen their parks and gardens, by too 
much art, I make no other concluſion than by cooly 
informing them that each would be more beautiful if 
Nature was leſs diſguiſed. 


A certain great traveller, happening to take Flo- 


rence in one of his tours, was much careſſed and ad- 
mired by the Great Duke. The variety of countries 
he had ſeen, and his vivacity in deſcribing the cuſtoms, 
manners, and characters, of their inhabitants, rendered 


bim highly entertaining. But it happened a little un- 


fortunately that he had taken a fancy to adopt one of 


' the faſhions of the Eaſt, that of wearing whiſkers, 
which he did in the fulleſt and largeſt extent of the 


mode. The Great Duke could by no meaps reliſh 
this faſhion ; and as conſtantly as he finiſhed his ſe- 


cond bottle his diſguſt would break out, though never 
wah greater harſhneſs than in the following words; 
Signor Giramondo, I am not Duke of Tuſcany 


N 2 


\ 
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« while you wear thoſe whiſkers.” In like manner I 


ſay, I am not Adam Fitz-Adam when the ladies wear 
ſuch enormous hoops, ſuch ſhort petticoats, and ſuch 


vaſt patches near the left eye; or while gentlemen ruin 


their fortunes and conſtitutions by play, or deform the 
face of Nature by the fopperies of Art. f 

The moderation of the Duke of Tuſcany, who with 
the help of a pair of ſciſſars might ſo eaſily have re · 
moved the object which at once offended and degraded 


him, is greatly to be preferred to the tyranny of Pro- 


eruſtes, whoſe delicate eye for proportion was apt to 
take ſuch offence at an overgrown perſon, that he 
would order him to be ſhortned to the juſt ſtandard, 
by cutting off his feet. But a tyrannical ſyſtem cannot 
be laſting; and violent meaſures muſt deſtroy that har- 
mony which I am deſirous ſhould long ſubſiſt between 
me and thoſe whom I have undertaken to govern, even 
were it probable that I could carry ſuch meaſures into 
execution. But nothing expoſes weakneſs ſo much as 
threats which we are not able to enforce. It is told us in 
the As, © that forty of the Jews bound themſelves. 
«© under a curſe, that they would neither eat nor drink 


© till they had killed Paul.” We hear no more of thoſe 


Jews, though the Apoſtle ſurvived their menaces. I 
flatter myſelf that I have no leſs zeal for the aboliſhing 
folly and falſe taſte; yet I am ſo far from uttering any 
ſuch threats, that I very frankly confeſs I intend to eat 
and drink as heartily as if there was no ſuch thing as 


folly remaining in the world. My enemies, indeed, 


have been pleaſed to throw out, that it is owing to my 
deſire of continuing to gratify theſe appetites that L 
have not long ago entirely ſuppreſſed all folly whatſo- 
ever. They make no ſcruple of aſſerting, that there 
would not have been ſo much as a patch, pompoon, 
or Chineſe rail, remaining amongſt us, if I had not 
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thought proper to borrow a piece of police from the 
rat-catchers, who ſuffer a ſmall part. of the vermin to 
eſcape, that their trade may not be at an end. But 


J muſt take the liberty of acquainting theſe gentle- 


men, that they know as little of me as of human na- 


ture, the chace after folly being like hunting a witch; 


if you run her down in one ſhape ſhe ſtarts up in ano- 
ther, ſo that there is no manner of danger that the 
game will be deſtroyed. And | moſt ſolemnly declare, 
that wherever I have ſeen a beautiful face, or a fine 
garden, very groſly deformed by injudicious, attempts 
at amendment, I have laboured with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs to effect a reformation : but where the conduct 
of my pupils, though ſometimes faulty in itſelf, has 
been harmleſs in its conſequences, I have conſtantly 
forborne, and will as conſtantly forbear, an officious re- 
prehenſion of it, however diſagreeable ſuch forbearance 
may appear 1n the eyes of theſe gentlemen. 

It is upon this plan that I have ſuppreſſed innumer- 
able complaints from ſplenetic and ill-humoured corre- 
ſpondents; as a ſpecimen of which complaints I ſhall 


lay before my readers the beginnings of Tome of their 


letters. | 
Six, 


1 am greatly offended at the inconſiſtent behaviour 


of a lady of my acquaintance. You fee her in a morning 


at St James's Church, and in the evening at the Play» 
houſe in Drury-Lane. One would think that either re- 
ligion ſhould drive plays out of her head, or plays re- 
ligion. Pray, Mr Fitz-Adam, tell her how abſurd— 


Six, 


I trouble you with this letter to make my complaints 


of a very great evil, and to defire your animadverſions 
upon it. I returned yeſterday form a month's viſit to 
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a family in the country, where, i in every particular but 
one, we paſſed our time as became reaſonable beings. 

When the weather was good we walked abroad: when 
bad, we amuſed — within doors either with enter- 
taining converſation or inſtructive books: but it was 
the cuſtom of the family (though in all other reſpects 
very worthy people) conſtantly to play at cards for a 
whole hour before ſupper. Surely, Mr Fitz-Adam, this 
I of killing time —— 


Sia, 


I am ſhocked at the 8 of the modern kind- 
dreſs. Do the ladies intend to lay aſide all modeſty, 
and go naked ?. 


This is the manner in which vndiſtin guiſhing zeal 
treats things that are in themſelves indifferent: for is 
it not matter of abſolute indifference whether a lady 
wears on her head a becoming ornament of clean lace 
or her own hair? or if there be any preference, would 


tit not be ſhown, both from nature and experience, to be 


on the ſide of the hair! ? 


Num tu, quæ tenuit dives Achæmenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiz Mygdonias opes 
„ Permutare velis erine Liciniæ!“ 


_ - Say, ſhall the wealth by kings poſleſs'd, 
. Or the rich diadems they wear, 
Or all the treaſures of the Eaſt, 
Purchaſe one lock of my Licinia's hair? 


Horace, we ſee, prefers a beautiful head of hair to 

the riches of a king. But I cannot help giving it as 
my opinion, that Licinia's hair flowed in natural ring- 
lets, without being tortured by irons, or. confined: by 
innumerable pins. Let, tho' L have ſeen with patience 


the cap diminiſhing to the ** of a patch, I have not 


with the ſame unconcern bend the nw enlarging 
itſelf to the ſize of a cap. It is with great ſorrow that 
I already ſee it in poſſeſſion of that beautiful maſs of 
blood which borders upon the eye. Should it increaſe 
on the ſide of that exquiſite feature, what an eclipſe 
have we to dread } But ſurely it is to be hoped the ladies 
vuill not give up that place to a plaſter, which the bright- 
eſt jewel in the univerfe would want luſtre to ſupply. 

1 find that I am almoſt inſenſibly got upon the only 
ſubje& which is likely to mave my indignation, and 


carry me beyond the bounds of that moderation which 


I have boaſted of above. I ſhall therefore conclude this 


paper with offering terms of compoſition to thoſe of my 
fair readers who are willing to treat with me. The 


flirſt is, that all thoſe young ladies who find it difficult 


to wean themſelves from patches all at once, ſhall be 


allowed to wear them in what number, ſize, and figure, 


they pleafe, on ſuch parts of the body as are, or thould ' 


be, moſt covered from fight. The fecond (and I ſhall 
offer no more) is, that any lady, who happens to. pre- 


fer the ſimplicity of fach ornaments to the glare of her 


jewels, ſhall, upon difpoſing of the faid jewels for the 


benefit of the Foundling, or any other hoſpital, be per- 


mitted to wear (by way of publiſhing her good deeds 
to the world) as many patches on her face as ſhe has 
contributed hundreds of pounds to ſo laudable a bene- 


faction. By purſuing this method, the public will be 
benefited, and patches, W no e will be an 


honour to mo ſex. 
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NumB. 72. Tuuxspar, May 16, 1754. 


Ne cures ea quae ane miraris et optas, 
Diſcere et audire, et meliori credere non vis. ot Hor, 


— Yet heedleſs to attend 
To the calm lectures of ſome wiſer friend, 
Who bids him ſcorn what now he moſt deſires, _ x 
And with an idiot's iznorance admires. 0 Francis. 


T is an obſervation of the Duke de Rochefoucault, 
That there are many people in the world who 
« would never have been in love if they had never 
% heard talk of it.“ As ſtrange as this aſſertion may 
appear, there is nothing more certain than that man- 
kind purſue with much greater ardour whar they are 
talked into an admiration of, than what they are prompt - 
ed to by natural paſſions; nay, ſo great is the infatua- 
tion, that we frequently ſee them relinquiſhing real 
gratifications for the ſake of following ideal notions, 
or the accidental mode of thinking of the preſent times. 
The ſtory of the Princeſs Parizade in the Arabian 
Tales is a proper illuſtration of what I have here ad- 
vanced. 1 ſhall give my readers a ſhort abſtract of this 
ſtory, as it may furniſh matter for reflection, and a very 
uſeful moral to ſuch of them as regulate their whole 
conduct, and even their deſires, by Faſhion, 
This Princeſs, the happieſt, as well as moſt beauti- 
ful, of her ſex, lived with her two beloved brothers in 
a ſplendid palace, ſituated in the midſt of a delightful 
park, and the moſt exquiſite gardens in the Eaſt. It 
happened one day, while the princes were hunting, 
that an old woman came to the gate, and deſired ad- 
mittance to the oratory, that ſhe might ſay her prayers. 
The Princeſs no ſooner knew of her requeſt than ſne 
2 | 
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granted it, giving orders to her attendants, that afcer 
the good woman's prayers were ended they ſhould 
| ſhow her all the apartments of the palace, and then 
bring her into the hall where ſhe herſelf was fitting, 
Every thing was performed as directed; and the Prin- 
ceſs, having regaled her gueſt with ſome flowers and 
ſweetmeats, among many other queſtions aſked. her 
what ſhe thought of the palace ? 
% Madam,“ anſwered the old woman, your palace 
is beautiful, regular, and magnificently furniſhed ; 
its ſituation is delightful, and its gardens are beyond 
„ compare: but yet, if you will give me leave to 
46 ſpeak freely, there are three things wanting to make 
l it perfect. My good Mother,” interrupted the 
Princeſs Parizade, © what are thoſe three thin 92 1 
< conjure you, in God's name, to tell me whatthey are; 
% and if there be a poſſihility of obtaining them, nei: 
ether difficulties nor dangers ſhall top me in the at- 
tempt.““ Madam,“ replied the old woman, ** the 
«firſt of theſe three things is the Talking Bird, the 
«© ſecond. is the Singing Tree, and the third is the 
* Yellow/or Golden Water.” „Ah, my good Mo- 
«. ther,” cried the Princeſs, how much am J obliged 
to you for the knowledge of theſe things! they are, 
no doubt, the greateſt curioſities in the world, and 
“ unleſs you can tell me where they are to be. found, 
am the moſt unhappy of women.” The old wo- 
man ſatisfied the Princeſs in that material point, and 
then took her leave. 

The ſtory goes on to inform us, that when the two | 
mulinces- returned from hunting they found the Princeſs ö 
Parizade ſo wrapt up in thought, that they imagined | 

ſome great misfortune had befallen her, which when 1 
they had conjured her to acquaint them with, ſhe only &f 

- lifted up her eyes to look upon them, and thenGted them 
again upon the ground, telling them that —_— 6: -... 
Volume Ih O . - ll 
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turbed. her. The entreatics. of the two princes, how- 
ever, at laſt prevailed, 0 the Princels addreſſed them 
in the following manner: 

Lou have often told n we, my dear 8 _ I 
have always believed, that this houſe, which our fa- 
ther built, was complete in every thing; but I have 
& learnt this day that it wants three things; theſe are 
«© the Talking bird, the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
© Water: an old woman has made this diſcovery to 
% me, and told me the place where they are to be 
found, and the way thither. Perhaps you may look 
% upon theſe rarities as trifles; but think what you 
_ © pleaſe, I am fully perſuaded that they are abſolutely 
_ ** neceſſary; and whether you value them or not 1 
% cannot be eaſy without them.“ 

The ſequel tells us, that after rhe Princeſs Dagi- 
AZ ade had expreſſed herſelf with this proper ſpirit upon 
the occaſion, the brothers, in pity to her wants, went 
n purſuit of theſe neceſſaries; and that, failing in the 
| — they were one after another turned inte 


The application of this tale 1s ſo univerſal, that the 
enumerating particulars is almoſt an unneceſſary la- 
bour. The whole faſhionable world are ſo many Pa- 
rizades, and things not only uſeleſs in their nature, but 
_ alſo ugly in thernſelves, from having been once termed 
charming by ſome faſhionable leaders of modern taſte, 
are now become ſo neceſſary that no body can do with- 
out them. 

But though this. Rory happens to be told of a lady, 
the folly it particularizes is cbicfly to be found in the 
other ſex; I mean in reſpect to the pernicious conſe- 
quences attending vain and chimerical purſuits. 
If we enter into the ſtricteſt examination of theſe idle 
longings in the women, we ſhall find that they ſeldom 
amount to any thing more than a EE of their 
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pin-money, without any other ill conſequence than that 


of turning their thoughts from ſome real good, which 
they _— poſſeſs, to an imaginary expeRation, The 


paſſion for ſhells, old china, and the like, is confeſſedly 
trifling, but it is only blameable in proportion to the 
anxiety with which it is purſued: but what is this in 
compariſon of the defolation of ambition, the waſte of 
 magnificence, and the ruin of play. N 

Madame Monteſpan's coach and fix mice was not a 
more idle, though it was a leſs miſchievous, folly chan 
the armies of her lover Lewis XIV. The ambition of 


that Monarch to emulate the conquerors of Antiquity; 


of Cæſar to rival Alexander; of Alexander to reſemble 
the hero of his darling poem the Hiad; the deſigus of 
Pyrrhus, and the projets of Xerxes; what were they 


but counterparts to a paſſion for the Talking Bird, the 


Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water? 2001 
_ To deſcend a little into private life, how many do 


we ſee daily talked into a rage for building, gardening, 


painting, and divers other expenſes, to the embarraſſing 
a fortune which would more than ſufficiently ſupply 


the neceſſaries of life? Among the numbers who have 


changed a ſober plan of living for one of riot and ex- 
_ ceſs, the greateſt part have been converted by the ar- 


y 


ments in a drinking ſong. Thouſands have taken the 
ame fruitleſs and expenſive journey, becauſe they have 


heard that it is very John Trott not to have viſited 


France, and that a perſon who has not been abroad has 
Seen Nothing. I was once told by a gentleman, who 
had undone himſelf by keeping running horſes, that he 
owed his ruin to a ſtrong impreſſion made upon him, 


when a boy, by his father's butler, who happened to 


declare in his hearing, That it was a creditable thing 


t to keep good cattle; and that if he was a gentleman, 


* he ſhould take great pleaſure in being always well 


„ mounted.” 
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; But: to apply our-fable to the moſt recent inſtance of 
this ſpecies of infatuation, how often have we ſeen an 
honeſt country gentleman, who has lived a truly happy 
life, bleſſed in his family, amuſed with his farms and 
gardens, entertained by his own beneficence, uſefully em- 
ployed in the adminiſtration of juſtice, or in reconciling 
_ The differences of his litigious neighbours; but who, 
being talked into an opinion of the great ſervice a man 
might do his country, as well as honour to himſelf, by 
etting into parliament, has given up all his real en- 
Joyments and uſeful occupations for this imaginary 
phantom, which has only taught him by experience, 
what he might have learnt from example, that the Fa- 
mily Intereſt, as it is called, is too often the deſtruction 
of the Family Eſtate. 
As to all thoſe gentlemen who have gained their 
tations, I moſt fincerely wiſh them joy: and for thoſe 
who have been diſappointed, and who now may have 
leiſure to turn their thoughts from their country to 
8 beg leave to recommend to them the 
pleaſures, and I may add, the duties, of domeſtic life; 
in compariſon of which all other advantages are no- 
thing more than the Talking Bird, the _ Tree, 
1 95 Yellow Water. | 
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4% Dixifſe, Vixi: cras vel atra 
«© Nube, polum Pater occupato, 
e Vel ſole puro: non tamen irritum | 10 BETTS 
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Happy the man, and he alone, 
Who, maſter of himſelf, can ſay, 

To-day, at leaſt, hath been my own; 

For I have clearly liv'd to-day ; 


* Then let te-morrow's clouds ariſe, 


' Or purer ſuns o'erſpread the cheerful ſkies, 
Not Jove himſelf can now make void 
The joy that wing'd the flying hour. 


IT was the ſaying of Epaminondas, upon being aſked 
1 which of all his friends* he eſteemed molt, that 
« They muſt all die before ſuch a queſtion could be an- 
« ſwered,” But if Epaminondas had lived in this 
country, and in theſe times, he would have known that 
the greateſt heroes at their deaths are frequently thoſe 
who have been the greateſt villains in their lives. And 
yet moſt men are apt to think like Epaminondas, and 
to paſs their judgments upon a man's life from what he 
has ſaid and acted in the laſt ſcene of it; that ſeaſon being 
thought the ſeaſon of ſincerity, becauſe diſſimulation is 
to no purpoſe, and becauſe the conſcience finds eaſe in 
diſcloſing crimes which can no longer profit ns, and 
' which threaten us with deſtruction in the ſtate to which 
weare haſtening, unleſs truly confeſſed and repented of 
in this. But of thoſe who die in their beds, as well as 
malefactors, I have known and heard of many debauched 
and diſſolute men who have met death with the utmoſt 
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patience and reſignation; while the pious and moral 
Chriſtian, whoſe life has been ſpent in the conſtant ex- 
erciſe of Religion and Virtue, bas beheld its approaches 
with confuſion ; and, from a conſciouſneſs of not having 
done exactly as he ought to have done upon every oc- 
caſion, has died fearful and deſponding. | 

From hence it will appear that thoſe who judge of 
men's lives by their behaviour at their deaths will be 
ſometimes miſtaken. The contempt of death may be 
owing in many to inſenſibility; in ſome to a brutal cou- 


rage 3 in others to the diſlike of life ; in a few to philo- 


ſophy, as well as in many to a well-grounded hope of 
a happy hereafter. The jeſt of Sir Thomas More upon 
the ſcaffold, who, after laying his head upon the block, 
bade the executioner tay till he had put aſide his beard, 
- becauſe that had committed no treaſon; was no more a 


proof of the goodneſs of his life (if there had been no 


other voucher) than that of the murderer at the gal- 
los, who eutreated the hangman not to touch his neck 


with his fingers becauſe he was tickliſh. The thief, for 


the reputation of dying hard, as it is called, and the phi- 
loſopher, to ſupport the doctrine he has taught, that 
death is no evil, will rufh into r Boys an affected 
bravery, and offend Heaven rather confeſs their 
apprehenſions of diſſolution. | | 


en are ſometimes hypocrites in their laſt moments 


through pride, as they have been all their lives throug 
Intereſt; nor will it appear ſtrange that they are to; 
for as every man is deſirous (if it can be done without 
much trouble) of leaving a good name behind him, he 
is unwilling to confeſs at his death that he has been a 
rogue all his life, Upon principles like thefe have the 


| worlt of criminals gone to the gallows with as much 
triumph and exultation as the martyrs of old did to 


the ſtake for the cauſe of Heaven and religion. 
For my own part, (and I hope it will not be imputed 
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to me as preſumption), I ſhould think of death with 
much greater terror than I do, if I conſidered it as the 
ſinal end of being. The thought of annihilation to one 
whoſe life has not been marked with any of the capi - 
tal vices, and whoſe frailties, he humbly hopes, are no 
more than thoſe which are incident to humanity; who 
has been unprofitable to his Maker becauſe be was hu- 
man, and to mankind becauſe unfriended by Fortune ; 
and whoſe connexions in this life have been ſuch as to 
make him deſirous of their eternal duration; I fay, to 
one who thus thinks, and who hopes he has thus lived, 
the thought of annihilation would make death moſt 
terrible. And yet, in the circle of my own acquaint» 
ance, I bave found a man of a decent hfe and conver- 
fation, who wiſhed well to every bady, and who loved 
and enjoyed his friends, but who, through a tedious 
and painful illnefs, had conceived fleep to be ſo great a 
bleſſing as to make him wiſh for an eternity of it; and 
having taken pains to believe that death was ſuch a 
lleep, he talked of it with pleaſure, and within a very 
few hours of bis exit, as a confirmation that he died in 


the opinion he had profeſſed, he wrote the following 
epitaph upon himſelf, and direfted it to a friend with 


bis own hand. 


Beneath this ſtone, to worms a prey, 

(Himſelf as poor and vile as they) 

Eugenio lyes, in hopes of reſt, 

Who dcem!d all farther hope a jeſt; 
Wbo ne er on Fancy's wings could riſe 

, To Heav'n-built domes above the ſkies; 

Content from whence he ſprung to ly, 
Nor wiſh' d to live, nor fear'd to die. 


I ſhall only obſerve upon the writer of this epitaph, 


that, as I believe him to have been honeſt and fincere, 


* 


it js but charity to hope that he is now rejoicipg in his 
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There is nothing more true in the general, than chat 
choſe people are the moſt averſe to death who have had 
the leaſt enjoyment of life ; as, on the contrary, thoſe 
who haye enjoyed life moſt have been the leaſt anxious 
about dying. To many of my readers ſuch au aſſertion 
as this may appear ſtrange and unaccountable; but a 
very little i r will, I believe, convince them of the 

fact. 


Men who, through neceſſitous 8 gloomy 
ee or ſickly habits of body, have lived in per- 
petual diſcontent, are apt to flatter themſelves that life 
is in arrears to them; that as their days have hitherto 
paſſed without enjoyment, every thing is to be made up 
to them before they come to die. They look upon 
riches, pleaſure, and | health, to be bleſſings that never 
tire, and conſider the poſſeſſors of them as living in a 
ſtate of uninterrupted. happineſs, which they long to 


taſte; and cannot bear the thoughts of dying before they = 


have enjoyed. Thus are the miſerable in love with life, 
and afraid of death. Hope ſtill flatters them with hap- 
py days; and death, that would inevitably cut off that 
hope, is beheld by them as the cruelleſt of all enemies. 
Let us caſt an eye now: to thoſe in happier fitua- 
tions; to thoſe who are contented with their lot, and 
who (if there are any ſach) have lived all their days 
in health, cheerfulneſs, and affluence, What can to- 
morrow bring to ſuch as theſe that they have not known 
before, unleſs it be misfortune ! It is from this conſide - 
ration that ſach perſons are more reſigned to dying. 
We part more eaſily with what we poſſeſs, than with 
our expectations of what we wiſh for: the reaſon of it 
is, that what we expect i is always greater than what we 
enjoy. And hence itis that the enjoyment of life makes 
us leſs deſirous of its continuance than if it had hither- 
40 given us nothing, and ſed us only with expectati 
Th have wated in this place all confideration of a 
1 


* 
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ture exiſtence, and have conſidered the happy and un- 
happy only in regard to this liſe. If we take religion 
and a future ſtate into the queſtion, the happy here will 
have a thouſand times ſtronger reaſons for being reſign- 
ed to death than the unhappy. Pain, ſickneſs, and miſ- 
fortune, as they do not wean us from a love of life, ſo 
neither do they beget in us a proper frame and temper 
to prepare for death. It is the enjoyment of life that 
calls forth our gratitude to Him who gave it; that 
opens the heart to acts of kindneſs and benevolence; and, 
by gieing us a taſte here of the happineſs of Heaven, 
excites in us a deſire of ſecuring it through eternity: 
and by thus ſecuring it, makes us eager to embrace it ; 
enabling us to reſign with joy the happineſs which 1s 
uncertain and temporal for that which is without 
change and without end. = Sn nt) 
I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving, that thoſe 
who make religion; to conſiſt in the contempt of this 
world and its enjoyments are under.a very fatal and 
dangerous miſtake. As life is the gift of Heaven, it is 
religion to enjoy it. He, therefore, who can be happy 
in himſelf, and who contributes all that is in his power 
towards the happineſs of others, (and none but the vir- 
tuous can ſo be and ſo do), anſwers moſt effeQually the 
ends of his creation, is an honour to his nature, and a 
pattern to mankind, _ „„ regtbg | 
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_ © Dieitur merita nox qucque naenia. | | Hor. 5 ö 
Tuen to the good night, while bumpers elate us, | f 
We'll ſing a farewell, and a decent quictus. 


1 HAVE lately got a ſet of new correſpondents, and 
1 have had the favour of letters from various perſons, 
Valume 11. P 
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with whom I have not the honour to be in the leaſt 
_ acquainted. They ſeem, indeed, to be of another order 
of beings, as they ſeldom make their appearance till the 
ordinary race of mortals are afteep in their beds. Itis 
aſtoniffing to think how much buſineſs theſe people carry 
on in this populous City at that ſeaſon which Nature has 
allotted for reſt: for it muſt be owned of theſe children 
of the Night, that they are as as ra in their ſeveral 
calfings as thoſe of the day. 

For the entertainment of my readers 1 ſhalt lay be- 
fore them the contents of ſome of theſe extraordinary 

diſpatches : and as I look upon the watchmen, by vir- 
tue of their office, to have the right of precedency among 
theſe ſons of Darkneſs, I all you them the Fee | 
in this paper. 

One of theſe gentlemen, who calls hicaſelf- King of 
the Night, complains of the great increafe of riots and 
diſturbances whieb happen nightly in the ſtreets of this 


metropolis. He commends his Majeſty for the paternal 


care he has ſhows his people, by recommending it to his 
parliament to provide means of putting a ſtop to theſs 
diſorders;- and declares he wilhuſe he utmoſt an. 
vours to alſiſt bim in ſo good a work. 
Another of this venerable fraterniey; aided. it bens, 
has been lately difeiplined by a ſet of Bucks, acquaints 
me with the antiquity and dignity of his office, and of 
the high eſteem in which thoſe who watch for the pub- 
+ he-fafety haue always been held by the people. He 


bs - complains of the inſult which, in his perfon, has been 
d offered to the dignity of magiſtracy, and the ſacred- 


neſs of office; and concludes, that as he has ſerved . 


bis country faithfully in this public capacity many 
_ years, he intends, after the example'of other great men, 

to return to his private calling of a cobler. A link 
oo te poſt of whe, dos would prefer him ro 


of a watchman, does not fem to have fo high 3 


order: for he ſays, Sf he ſhould be fo happy as to ob- 
at his ſtand; whereas, in his preſent calling, he 1 is ob- 


at his requeſt | have inſerted it. 
E in the pariſh of ***, well known to feveral of che 


% as formerly. 


ſpeaks much in my praiſe for my endeavours to pro- 


dirty houſes of i 


dens we by inviting ms to che bert maſquerade, and 


ſhould be altamed to ſhow thee faces, Lhave de 
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4 notion of the dignity or uſefulneſs of that ancient 
tain his deſire, he ſhall have nothing to do but to fleep 


higed to be upon the watch all night 
Whether the author of the following advertiſement | 
is in jeſt or earneſt I am unable to determine: : however, 


«© Whereas W. I. who * kept the Ronndhouſe 


« quality, gentry, and others, is lately removed to the 
« Enave of Clubs in the ſame ſtreet; this is to entreat 
« all ſuch gentlemen and ladies as uſed to honour him 
„with their company to continue their favours; and 
to aſſure them of the ſame civility and: good uſage 


> 2 _ There are private rooms for thoſe who play | 
fr p R 

Innumerable are the letters, b and meſſages, Fi 
which I have received from places of the moſt polite re- 1 
fort. In particular, I muſt coufeſs my obligations to a 
venerable matron ia Coyent Garden, ho invites me to E i 
ſpend an evening at her houſe, where ſhe aſſures me j 
none but people of the beſt fathion are admitted. Se - ff 


mate virtue: and is extremely ſevere upon the low and 
which have brought that part 
of the town into ſo much diſrepute. She adds very 

obligingly, in a poſtſeript, that ſhe has à very fine 
creature ef ſixteen, who has never ſeen company, _ 


whom ſhe reſerves: purpoſely for Mr Fitz-Adam. - | -: 
:Lcannot omit to mention the honour Mr hes | 


offering me a domino for that purpoſe. - But ag i can 
people, whoſe intentions are honeſt, 
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his invitation. His argument for the morality of theſe 
midnight meetings, viz. That by reducing all man- 
« kind io a level, they teach the great and uſeful lef- 
« fon againſt pride,“ is, I on, ingenious; though I 
am apt to think, as men's manners are generally bor - 
rowed from their out ward circumſtances, a lady of qua- 
lity, when ſhe finds herſelf degraded to the rank of a 
milkmaid, may be tempted to familiarities which ſhe 
never would have ſuffered in her exalted/ſphere. 
But the moſt! extraordinary of all the invitations I 
have been favoured with is from a ſociety in St Giles's. 
This letter is written in a fair hand by the Secretary, 
who tells me he has the misfortune to be ſtone- blind: 
but I muſt not wonder at that, he ſays, for the moſt 
active young fellow among them is a poor old cripple; 
who plies all day long in the Mews. He aſſures nie 
that, notwithſtanding their miſerable looks by day, I 
ſhall find them at night a ſet of the merrieſt fellows in 
the world; and as to drinking, wenching, gaming, and 
the like faſhionable ep no en can 80 | 

* them. 
I bave letters by me + ok Pale of all ds and 
dried; gi a account of the different employ- 
ments and diverſions of the night: ſo that, was it not 
for fear of diſturbing the peace of reputable families, I 
could make as many pleaſant diſcoveries as the'1 +1, 42g 
ous author of the Devit upon two Sticks. | 
have the Morning Adventures of a — Buck, and 
the Midnight Rambles of a female Rake. A lady who 
_ writes to me from Bridges-ftreet complaints of the in- 
ſufferable infolence 6f watchmen and oonſtables, inſo- 
much that the can hardly walk along the ſtreets about 
her lawful occaſions without being pe _ queſtioned 
by theſe Jacks- n- Office. 

There is ſomething ſo. reaſonable 1 in Lady Betty - 
Mooulight's E r 1 cannot refuſe. * it · to 
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my readers. Her Ladyſhip complains that her firſt ſleep 
is conſtantly broke by the noiſe of cars, drays, and hack- 
ney-coaches, or by; the vociferous cries of ſmall-coal, 
brick-duſt, kitchen ſtuff, &c. She thinks it very hard 
that people of quality ſhould be diſturbed at ſuch. un- 
ſeaſonable hours; and therefore hopes that the parlia- 
ment will take it into conſideration. She propoſes, that 
as they have already altered the year, an act may be 
paſſed next ſeſſion to turn night into day; which, ſhe 
obſerves, will be more agreeable to thee own times of 
doing buſineſs. 

As I have adapted the former part of this paper more 
particularly to the taſte of thoſe who frequent the polite 
circles in this town, I ſhall now conſider my grave 
readers, and preſent them with the ne e- 
tion on the ſame dhe, Fi i n 


0 DE to Night, 


fd | 
The buſy cares 5 — are done ; ; 
Iv yonder welterg cloud the ſun. _ 
O ſcts, i im other worlds to riſe, | 
And glad with light the nether ſkies; 
With ling'ring pace the parting Day retires, . 
| And ſlowly leaves the mountain tops and N ſpires. ky 


Von azure cloud, 'cnrob's with white, 
Still ſhoots a gleam of fainter light: 
At length deſcends a browner ſhade; Lau ve 
0 At length the glimm' ring objects fade ; 8 
F "Till all ſubmit to Night's impartial. rei _— 
And undiſtinguiſn d darkneſs covers all e, . * 
No more the irycramace e OTE EET? Be ih TT | 
— beneath. the woudman's lebe. WY ON 
Now Silence holds het ſolemn ſway; 3 
Mute is each buſh and ev'ry pray: | 
Nought but the ſound of 1 murm'ring rills is heard, 


| or from the mould ring tow'r Night's ſolitary. bird. © 


j 
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Hail, ſacred hour of fol reſt !. 
Of pow'r to charm t troubled breaſtl BUT? a 
b thee the captive flave obtains _ | 
rt reſpite from bis galling pains 3 
Nor Gghs for liberty, nor native ſoil ; 


| n 


No horrors haſt thou in is the 2 = 
No ſcorpion laſh, no el chain, 1 
When the pale murd rer — bim ſpies 2 
| A thouſand griſly forms ariſe; 3 
oath When ſhricks ad groans arouſe his pally'd fear, | 
Tris Guilt alarms his ſoul, and Conſcience wounds his re 


The village ſwain whom Phillis charms, | | 
_ Whole breaſt the tender paſſion warms, 

; 2 Withes for thy all- ſnadowiag veil, | 
. To tell the fair his love - fick tale: | 8 
= Vor lefv impatient of the tedious day, 8 


| Kh Len 1 ber is ale and gh har fout way, | 


Ott by the covert of thy ſhade 
1 Leander woo'd the Thracian maid ; 
Through foaming ſeas bis paſſion e, < 
= 2 Nor fear d the ocean's thund'ring roar. | * : + Dams 
42 The conſcious virgin from the ſra · girt to wr 
2 „ e. 


3 *" Ofe at thy fileat hour the age | 1 3 © 555 
2 — . Or-wrapt in muſings deep, his EEE AE 
err | 208 


* N 


4 _ There pleas'd to rauge the realms of edlen Nigh 18170 
5 © Numbers the dan, or marks te come C's, £ 
. 7 . & = he 
When ſprightly wit and reaſon meee | 
Wit the far blofſonr of the mind, n 
But fairer ſtil with reafon j join d. by = 5 r 
r 4:08 IIS 
| When Eloquence and Granville rn the ntl been WITT _ 
1 . WTO 24D 27 


: | Granville, whoſe palih'd mind if fraught | 25 1 — 3 
ws TOS SOT HENEY | 


8 25 En 1 = SW " Js . * * 
x ne Woh Rene ard Shes, 


5 The arts of civil life, the ſpirit of tlic laws. . 


* 
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' Who pleaſes and infiructs the car, 
When he aſſumes the Critic's chair, 
Or from the Stagyrite or Plato draws 


O ben me often thus employ | | 
The hour of mirth and ſoeial joy T {> C2 — 
And glean from Granville“ learned ſtore 
Fair Science and true Wiſdom's lore. 
Then will 1 tilt implore thy longer ſtay, - 
REO) ſeltive hours for nine was the day. 


"+ Þ 


8 3 | 1 1 AA 9 
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18 SMES . 


— W 


HAVE hinted . once, in the courſe 6 theſe 
Papers, that the preſent age, notwithſtanding 'the | 
vices and follies with which it abounds, bas the happi- 
neſs of ſtanding as high in my opinion as any age what« 


"yy" 


ever. But it has been always the faſmon to believe, _ 
chat from the beginning of the world to the preſent day 
men have been inerea 
we have the Bible to turn to, which gives us the hiſtory. 72555 
of mankind before the fipod, and of the Jews after it, 


g in wickedyeſs: and thoogh 


we have ſtill the humility. to retain this opinion, and to 
lament the amazing degeneracy of the preſent tives... 
But the eye of a philoſopher can penetrate into this falſe * 
humility, and diſcover'1 it to be mere peeviſhneſt aui ds 


content. The truth is, that the preſent times, ike ur 


wives, and our other poſſeſſions, are Our Own, 45 oh 
| therefore we have no reliſh of them. N 


Many of my readers may poſſbly objed to thels en. 


48 eomiums on the times, imagining they may tend to make 
men ſatisßed with what they are inſtead of inciting them 
to become what they ought to be: but it was 3 
my opinion, (and Ibelieve it to be vniverſally true), that 
: 7 AXE Wor rei to be praiſed into virtue than do 
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be railed out of vice. It is a maxim in every body's 


mouth, that reputation once loſt is never to be recover- 
ed. He, therefore, to whom you give an ill name will 
have little or no encouragement to endeavour at a good 
one, as knowing, that if a character of inſamy is once 
fixed, no change of behaviour can have power to redeem 
it. On the contrary, the man to whom you give a good 
name, though he ſhould have merited a bad one, will 
find in his commerce with the world the advantages of 
ſuch a name; and, from conviction of thoſe advantages, 
be ſo ſolicitous to deſerve it as to become in reality the 


good man you have called him. People may reaſon 


away the merit of ſuch a perſon's behaviour if they 
pleak, by aſcribing it ſolely to ſelf-love; they may add, 
too, if they chuſe, (and they have my:;hearty leave), 
that all virtue whatſoever has its ſource in that paſſion. 
If this be true, (though the revealers of ſuch truths can- 


not be complimented on their intention to promote vir- 
tue), can there be a ſtronger argument for gaodneſs 
than that it is neceſſary to our happineſs? It is ſaid of 


that ſagacious inſect the Bee, that he extracts honey 
from poiſon; and a mind rightly turned may draw 
inſtruction even from thele gentlemen. But to. return 
to my ſubject. r e Hin san 
If people, when they are railing againſt the preſent 


times, inſtead of aſſerting in the groſs that they are more 


wicked than the paſt, would content themſelves with 
ating out what are really the vices that have gathered 
dead amongſt us; if, for inſtance; they were to ſay that 


luxury and gaming are at preſent at a much higher 
pitch than formerly, I ſhould be far from contradicting 
them. Theſe are indeed the vices of the times: but 
for the firſt of them, I am afraid we muſt content: our - 

_ ſelves with complaints inſtead of offering at remedy: 
for as luxury is always owing to too much wealth, Pro: 
vidence, in its wiſdom, has to ordered it, that in due 


4 | 


nnen 


courſe of ti time it will deſtroy itſelf. The cure, there- 
fore, of luxury is poverty ; a remedy which, though 
we do not care to preſcribe to ourſelves, we are prepa- 
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ring, at great pains and expenſe, for thoſe that are to come 
after us. Of gaming I ſhall only obſerve, that, like 
luxury, it will in time work out its own cure; and, at 
the rate it goes on at preſent, one ſhould imagine it 


cannot laſt long. 


I know but of one evil more that ſeems to have 
gathered any degree of ſtrength in theſe times, and 
that is corruption: for as to extravagance, and a love 
of pleaſure, I include them in the article. of luxury. 
And perhaps the evil of corruption, as 1t is now prac- 
tifed, may admit of palliation: for though it has been 


aſſerted by certain writers upon Ethics, that it is unlaw- 
Ful to do evil that poo may enſue, yet ſomerhing may 


be ſaid in favour of à candidate for a ſeat in parliament, 
who, if he ſhould be tempted to commit the ſmall evil 
of bribing a borough, or a few particulars in a county, 


it is, no doubt, in order to effect ſo great a good as the 


preſervation of the liberty, the property, the pt 
the virtue, and the religion, of a whole nation. 


As to all other vices, I believe they will be found to 
lt among us pretty much in the ſame; degree as here - 


tofore, forms only changing. Our grandfathers uſed 


to get drunk with ſtrong * and port; we get drunk 
with claret and Champaign. They would lie abomi- 


nably to conceal their wenching ; we lie as abominably 
in boaſting of ours. They ſtole Qlily i in at the back-door 
of a bagnio; we march in boldly at the fore-door,'and 


immediately teal out flily at the back. door. Our mo- 
mers were prudes; their daughters coquettes. The 
fut dreſſed like modeſt women, and, perhaps; were wan- 


tons; the laſt dreſs like women of the Town, and, per- 
3 , are virtuous; Thoſe treated without hanging out 


à ſign; theſe hang opt a ſign IT intending to treat. 
2 up olume Ces te 


— 


* - 
ttt. : * 
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To be ſtill more particular; the abuſe of power, the 
views of patriots, the flattery of dependents, and the 
promiſes of great men, are, I believe, pretty much the 
ſame now as in former ages. Vices that we have no 
reliſh for we part with for thoſe we like; giving up 
avarice for -prodigality, hypocriſy for profligacy, and 
Jewdneſs for play. 

But as I have inſtanced in this Eſſay the oknticular 
vices of the times, it would be doing them injuſtice if 
I neglected to obſerve, that humanity, charity, and the 
civilities of life, never abounded ſo much as now. I 
mult alſo repeat what has already been taken notice 
of in theſe papers, that our virtues receive a luſtre, and 
our vices a ſoftening, by manners and decorum. 

I bere is a folly indeed (for I will not call it a vice) 
with which the ladies of this age are particularly charged; 

it is, that not only their airs and their dreſs, but even t eir 
faces, are French. 1 wiſh with all my heart that 1 could 
Preſerve my integrity, and vindicate my fair country- 
women from this imputation ; but I am. ſorry to ſay 
it, what by travelling abroad, and by French milliners; 
mantuamakers, and haircatcers; at home, our polite 
aſſemblies ſeem to be filled with foreigners. But how 


will it aftonifh many of my readers to be told, that 


while they are — the days of Good Queen Beſs, 
they are complimenting that very reign in which theſe 
faſhions were originally introduced ! But becauſe in a 
matter of ſo much conſequence no man's bare word 
-ſhould be taken, I ſhall make gend my affertion by 
publiſhing an authentic letter, written by that ſubtile 
miniſter Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord Burleigh) 
to Sir Henry Norris, Queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador 
at the court of France. This letter was originally 


Printed in the year 663, among a collection of ſtate 


letters, called Scrinia Ceciliana ; or, 3 2 * 
vernment, and is as n : 


= a 111 e a | = 
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c 8IR, 


. Ye The Queen's Majeſty would fain have a tailor that 
& had ſkill to make her apparel both after the French 
c and Italian manner; and ſhe thinketh that you might 
« uſe ſome means to obtain ſome one ſuch there as ſer- 
„ veth the Queen, without mentioning any manner of 
« requeſt in the Queen's Majeſty's name. Firſt to 
« cauſe my Lady your wife to uſe ſome ſuch means to 


get one, as thereof knowledge might not come to the 
* Queen-mother's ears, of whom the Queen's Majeſty 
& c thinketh thus; That if ſhe did underſtand that it were 


« a matter wherein her Majeſty might be pleaſured, ſhe 


would offer to ſend one to the Queen's Majeſty. - 
_ *. Nevertheleſs, if it cannot be ſo obtained by this indi- 


* rect means, then her Majeſty would have you deviſe 


„ ſome other good means to obtain one that were {kil- 
46 ful. 


. 7 Your” s, in all 1 
6 w. cri. 


I ſhall only obſerve; upon this letter, (which I confeſs 


to be a maſterpiece for ſubtilty and contrivance), that 


if, by the introduction and increaſe of French faſhions, 


our religion and government are alſo in time to be 


French, (which many worthy patriots and elderly gen- 


tlewomen are in dreadful apprehenſion of), we ought, 


no doubt, to throw off all regard to the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to Jament that her miniſter was 


not impeached of high treaſon, for adviſing and encou- 


Taging ſo pernicious an attem pe. againſt that Magna 


3 Charts of dreſs, the old VESTS | fand Fe. 
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Noms. 76. Tavesvar, June 13, 1754- WE. 


% Diruit, acdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. Hor. 
Now high the building raiſe, | a) Fig 


Now pull it down ; FE | 
Nor round nor ſquare can pleaſe. | 


NI this ſeaſon of the year, when every man is rai- 
ALY fing his ſhare of duſt on the public roads, in order 
to feaſt his lungs with freth air, and his eyes with novel- 
ty, I am led to conſider a modern character, ſcarce. 
ever touched upon before, and which hitherto has ob- 
tained no other name from the public than the general 
rr. 
In former times, when the garden was made for fruit, 
| the water for fiſh, and the park for,veniſon, the ſervants 
preſided in their ſeveral departments, and the Lord of 
the Manor and his gueſts had nothing to do but to ſit 
down and cram themſelves with the products of each. 
But fince the Genius of Taſte has thought fit to make 
this iſland his principal reſidence, and has taught us to 
enjoy the gifts of Nature in a leG ſenſual manner, the 
- Maſter of the place thinks it incumbent on him to 
change the old ſyſtem, to take all under his own care, 
. and to ſee that eyery thing be of his own doing. Alte- 
ration, therefore, muſt” of neceſſity be the firſt great 
principle of an Improver. When he ſhows you a plan- 
ration, it is conſtantly prefaced with, . Here ſtood a 
«« wall,” If he directs your eye;over an extent of lawn, 
There,“ ſays he, © we were crowded up with trees. 
The lake, you are told, was the ſpot where ſtood the 
old ſtables, or the kitchen-garden; and the mount was 
formerly a horſe-pond. When you. have heard ch, 
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you are next of all to know how every thing is to be 
altered ſtill farther ; for as the Improver himſelf never 
enjoys the preſent ſtate of things, he labours to diſturb 
the ſatisfaction you expreſs, by telling you, that on the 
mount is to be a building; that the water is to be al- 
tered in ſhape, ſize, and level, and muſt have a caſ- 
ceade and a bridge; that the largeſt trees in the planta- 
tion muſt be cut down to give air and ſunſhine to ſhrubs 
aud flowers. In ſhort, the deſcription of what is to be 


continues through the whole evening of our arrival; 
and when he has talked you aſleep, and it is evident 


that you can hear no longer, he compaſſionately diſ- 
miſſes you to reſt, knowing that late hours are incom- 


patible with his deſigns upon you in the morning. 


Innocent of theſe deſigns, you enjoy the quiet of your 
chamber, comforting yourſelf that you muſt have ſeen 
and heard all? and that the bitterneſs of Improvement 


is over mor if you are ſuſpicious of any remaining 


fatigue, and are therefore prepared with the proper 
remonſtrances and evaſions, they will avail you nothing 


againſt an old · practiſed Improver; for the inſtant you 
have breakfaſted he propoſes your taking a turn or two 
in the bowling-green for a little freſh air; to which 
you readily aſſent; and without imagining there can 


be any occaſion for ſtepping out of your ſlippers, you 
advance with him to the end of the green, where a 


door in a ſunk fence unexpectedly opens to the park. 


And here, as he aſſures you, the graſs is ſhort, you 


are led through all the pleaſures of unconnected variety, 
with this recommendation, that it is. but a little way 


from the Palladian Porticoto the Gothic Tower; from 
the Lapland to the Chineſe: Houſe; or from the Temple 


of Venus to the Hermitage. By this time you are inſenſibly 
enticed to a great diſtance from the houſe; when on a 


ſudden he ſhows you over the park wall a number of 
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got ſo far, wiſhes you to go a little farther, that he may 
take this opportunity to give a few neceſſary inſtruc- 
tions, and that the road may be mended with the ad- 
vantage of your opinion and concurrence. In vain do 
vou pull out your watch; in vain remonſtrate to him 
how late it is, or how rude it would be to make the 
ladies wait dinner; in vain do you try to move him by 
ſtroaking your chin, and ſhowing him a molt perſuaſive 


length of beard, or implore his compaſſion on your 
© Moroccoſlippers, pleading, that if you had expected ſo 


long a walk you would have put on your ſtrong ſhoes— 
He knows that if you had apprehended a walk of half 
the diſtance, he never could have moved you from your 
eaſy chair; and being thoroughly ſenſible that it will 
not be in his power to get you ſo far again, is reſolved 
to make his advantage of, the preſent opportunity ; ſo 
Jeads you to every ditch that is emptying, or brick-kiln 


that is reeking for him; to his barn that is to be turned 


into a church, or to his farm that is tobe made a ruin 
for the ſake of his proſpect; till at length he brings you 
ſo late home that you are obliged to ſit down undreſſed 
to a ſpoiled dinner, with a family out of humour. 


I » remember the good time when the price of a haunch 


of veniſon with a country friend was only half an hour's 
walk upon a hot terraſs; a deſcent to the two ſquare 
 Gfh-ponds overgrown with frog-ſpawn; a peep into the 


hog-ſtye, or a viſit to the pidgeon-houſe. How rea- 


ſonable was this when compared with the attention now 


erpected from you to the number of temples, pagodas, 
mids, grottoes, bridges, hermitages, caves, towers, 


| Hhot-hovuſes, &c. &e. for which the day is too ſhort, and 


which brings you to a meal fatigued and overcome with 


beat, denied the uſual refreſhment of clean linen, and 
robbed of your appetite !_ TREES Ah , ans 

_ Having now ſufficiently warned the Viſitor of what 
he is to guard againſt, it is juſt I ſhould give ſome few 


rig OA 
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hints for the ſervice of the Improver, whom I muſt always 
conſider (a little vanity excepted) as acting upon prin- 
ciples of benevolence, and from a deſire of giving plea- 
ſure. It is thisprinciple that blinds and miſleads his judg - 
ment, by ſuggeſting to him that he ſhall find from the 
Viſitor and others, who come to ſee his works, returns of 
equal civility and good-humour. Butit will beexpedient 
for him to reflect that theſe gentlemen do not always 
bring with them that deſire to be pleaſed which, by 
his own diſpoſition, he is too apt to ſuppoſe, and which, 
one would think, ſhould be effential to every part of 
pleaſure : for (excluſive of that natural inclination to 
cenſure which ſo generally attends all exerciſe: of the 


judgment) on theſe occaſions every occurrence of the 


day will probably adminiſter to the ſpleen of the critic, 
If the weather be too hot or too cold for him; if it be 
windy or ſhowery; if he has ſlept ill the night before; 
if he is hungry or ſick; if he is tired or ſore; if he 
has loſt a bett upon the road; if he has quarrelled with 
his friend; if he has been rebuked by his wife; or, in 
ſhort, if any thing has offended him, he is ſure to take 
his revenge in full, by finding fault with every thing 


that was deſigned for his entertainment. In this diſpo- 
ſition of mind there is nothing ſafe but the ſhady gra- 


vel walk, with the few plain and neceſſary reſting 
places which kads to the undiſguiſed farm, or the na- 


vigable river. He will be ſure to allow you no poſtu- 


latum. He abſolutely denies the exiſtence of hermits, 
mandarins, and the whole heathen ſyſtem of divini- 
ties. He diſputes the antiquity of your ruin, and the ge- 


nuineneſs of your hermitage; nay, he will deſcend to 
cavil at the bell with which the hermit is ſuppoſed to 


Ting himſelf to prayers. He is ſo cruel as o con- 


trovert your ſuppoſition that the new. made water is a 


river, though he knows it muſt have coſt you an im- 
menſe ſum, and that it covers the richeſt meadow- 


r Ä —ꝙtke. Cee een eas 


proſpect from the hill in Paradiſe, he 
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ground you are maſter of. He leads the company to 


every ſunk fence which you chuſe ſhould be unobſerved. 


If he ſuſpects a building to be new-fronted, he finds 
out a private way to the decayed ſide of it; happy if he 


can diſcover it to have been a ſtable, or a pig- ſtye. His 


report of your place, after he has left it, is exactly of a 
piece with his behaviour while there. He either de- 
ſcribes it as a bog that will not bear a horſe, or as a 


ſand that cannot produce a blade of graſs. If he finds 


in reality neither bog nor barren ſand, his wiſhes ſup- 
ply his belief, and he labours to perſuade himſelf and 
others that one of theſe defects is the characteriſtic of your 
ſoil, but that you hate to be told it, and always deny it. 
One cannot but admire his ingenuity in particular 


- caſes, where it has been judged impoſſible to find a 


fault. If you lead him to a knowl of uncommon ver- 
dure, varied with the fortunate diſpoſition of old oaks 
commanding the moſt rural ſcenes, and at a proper diſ- 


ance the view of a large city, he ſnrugs up his ſhoulders, 


and tells you it wants water. If your principal object 
be a lake, he will train a point to report it green and 
ſtagnated, or elſe take the advantage of a thunder- 
ſtorm to pronounce it white or yellow. If you have a 
ſtream, he laments the frequency of floods; if a tide- 
river, the ſmell of mud at low water. He detects your 


painted caſcade, miſconſtrues your infcriptions, and 


puns upon your mottoes. Within doors he doubts if 
your pictures are originals, and expreſſes his apprehen- 
fions that your ſtatues will bring the houſe down. 


As I wiſh moſt ſincerely to reconcile theſe gentlemen 

to each other, I ſhall recommend to the Improver the 
example of a particular friend of mine. It is faid, in 
* 


Milton, that before the angel diſcloſed to Adam 


| —— purg'd with euphraſy and rue e 
His viſual nerve, for he had much to ſe : 
2 ; : | | oo * — N 
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ſo rhis gentleman (borrowing the bint "OM Mrlton, 


but preferring a modern ophthalmic) upon the arrival 
of his Viſitors takes care to purge their viſual nerves 
with a/ſufficient quantity of Champaign; after which, 
he aſſures me, they never ſee a fault f in his Improve- 
ng EQ — | 


4 5 24 * a 
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AM the -duugtiter (1 will not U of a gentleman, 
but) of one who, by a conſtant attention to gain, 
ahd many lucky circumſtances in life, from a very mean 
condition, arrived at the higheſt character of gentility 


amongſt his neighbours, in a part of this iſland where 
farmers are almoſt the only, and, without diſpute, the 


proudeſt gentry. Being tolerably handſome, and a 


favourite child, I was ſent very early to a country 
boarding- ſchool, and was allowed to bring from it 
ſome tendencies to elegance and politeneſs, rather ex- 
ceeding thoſe that are generally acquired in ſuch places; 
and which, for want of a better name, 1 ſhall call A 
kind of Half good- breeding. : 
Thus accompliſhed, you may ima ine I ſoon had 


many admirers ; but being young and unexperienced, 


I prudently left the choice of the happy man to my fa- 
ther's decifion ; which choice, after, due caution, he 
made; but though exceeding notable himſelf, yer hap- 

ing to engage with an old gentleman more notable, 


it is ſaid, and I believe with truth, that he was out witted. 


In the holy. tate of matrimony I lived a few muy. 


without any thing to relieve the dulneſs — * 
R 


"A olume II. 
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af a huſband's converſation, but now and then a viſit 
from his relations, and a game at cards. bogs 
When my widowhood commenced, then opened the 
ſcene; and though my. jointure was not equal to the 
fortune my father had paid, yet having many good 
proſpects, the value of which I had learnt to calculate 
with great accuracy, I reſolved to regulate my conduct 
accordingly. EE 8 A 
And now it was that I engaged in the ſtrangeſt pro- 
ject that ever entered a whimfical woman's head. It 
was this; to collect all the moſt haughty and inſolent 
forms that I had ever heard to have been practiſed in 
the rejection of lovers, to enter thoſe forms in my 
pocketbook, to get them by heart, and to uſe them oc- 
caſionally as circumſtances might admit; arguing with 
myſelf, that I ſhould haſten the ſucceſſion of lovers in 
oportion to the number of pretenders I baffled and 
diſcar ded. i 54 : 7 


- 


The farſt who alfred me his addreſſes in my new ſi- 


tuation was Mr Twiſt the mercer. He made his viſit in 
about two months after my huſband's deeeaſe; and, 
npon being ſhown into my /parlour, really ſurpgriſed-me 
with fo ftrange and ridiculous a figure of a man, that 
it was not without the utmoſt difficulty I was able to 
preſerve any compoſure of countenance, Pale, trem- 
| bling, looking aſkance, and out of breath, he muttered 
over ſomething in broken words, and half ſentences, 
about ** cruel delays—decencies—boldneſs—and” at 


laſt, “his ambition of being admitted my moſt humble 


__ «©: ſervant.” Fixing my eyes full upon him, I anſwered, 
2 That I was very ſorry he ſhould come at fo unſea- 
* ſonable a time, for that I had no thoughts of parting 


„ with my footman; but if he ſhould be out of place 
* when I bad a vacancy, and would call again, I might, 


„ perhaps, prefer him to my ſervice.” The poor man, 


mnable to bear ſuch a ſhock, fell into the moſt violent 
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diſtortions of face, had left me, with precipitation, to 
enjoy my triumph alone. 

The next who honoured me with an application of 
the ſame kind, but without the ſame diſmal and rueful 
grimaces, was Mr Frankly, an under officer in his Ma- 
jeſty's cuſtoms. He approached me with a pretty good 
air, and with an eaſy unconſtrained utterance declared, 
5 That he had long been charmed with the agreeable- 
« neſsof my perſon and behaviour; that they had made 
the deepeſt impreſſions on his heart; and that he did not 
* deſpair of finding in my fair boſom ſomething ſuſcep- 
5 tible of the ſame tender and elegant ſentiments.” 
Piqued andamazed at the confidence ot the man, my me- 


mory and preſence of mind had almoſt failed me; but, 


recovering in an inſtant, I made him a curt'ſy, and 1 
him, That, though he knew it not, I was really the 
5 miſtreſs of that houſe; but that my maid Mary was 
in the kitchen, who would no doubt be highly plea- 
4 ſed with ſo fine a ſpeech, which I hoped he had got 
* by heart, and would be as capable of repeating to his 


* miſtreſs as he had been to me.” I looked to ſee if 
my gentleman was not ſinking into the floor; but, to 
my utter confuſion, he made me a low bow, and, with 


a moſt ſignificant glance, proteſted, * That he was be- 
come perfectly ſenſible of his miſtake, and that his 
next viſit ſhould be to my maid; for that it was im- 
„ poſſible for Mrs Mary to return an anſwer to any 
thing he 9 ſay to her ſo utterly deſtitute of 
% good ſenſe and good manners.” As ſoon as he was 
gone I had . 


again on any account whatſoever.” 


My third inamorato was Mr Smart, a young attor- 
ney, very ſpruce, and very much a coxcomb. As he 
" Jn in the Rs DIM” we hada * n. i 


: 2 


to my pocketbook, eroſſed out my 
two firſt common; places, and wrote in the margin, 
MB. Too much alike, and not to uſe either of them | 
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ance. One evening he came to my houſe, ſtayed ſupper, 
and after drinking a glaſs or two of wine, began a 
rhapſody of nonſenſe about flames, darts, killing eyes, 
wounds, and death. It is enough that I was able to 
comprehend his meaning; and, therefore, putting on an 
air of ſeriouſneſs and concern, I affured him, That I 
vas moſt prodigiouſly ſorry to ſee him ſo fluſtered; I 
t ſuppoſed that he had been drinking before he came to 
* my houſe, forotherwiſe it was impoſſible he ſhould be 
«c: diſguiſed to ſuch a degree: I hoped it was only an 
* accidental thing, and that he would take care not to 


«© contract habits ſo extremely prejudicial to his charac- 


* ter and complexion.” He looked ſo tame and fool - 
Iſh, that for the life of me I could not forebear purſuing 


my blow; and therefore ordering my ſervant to light 
him home, I recommended ſtrongly to him to clear his 


ſtomach with a quart or two of warm water before he 
went to reſt; and in the morning I ſent a card with 
compliments and inquiries after his health; hoping he 
was as well as could be expected after his jaſt night's 
irregularity. He kept my man two hours, and then 
returned me the following e Sy engrolſed upon 


. a clean 2 of Hearts. 

. mart's coltplintents: to Mrs "> EPI and 
et thanks her for her kind meſſage. He ſhall not con- 
c tend that he is in his ſober wits: no; he is proud to 
* own himſelf drunk with the large draughts of love 


* Mr 


* he has drawn from her bright eyes. 
This I thought was pretty enough; I therefore put 


the card between the proper pages in my book, and, 
under the common-place to which it related, wrote 


* Memorandum, a good men oe n do er with | 


« 4 little variation.“ 


My fourth humble ſervant was Doctor Scarfe, the ' 


i on Pitt =: of the pariſh, He was really a good ſort, of a 
gentleman ; and, to ſay the truth, I had for a long 


Qu 
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without ſucceſs, but not without a moſt vexatious cha- 
grin at his ſeeming inſenſibility. However, when I 
leaſt expected any ſuch thing, I perceived I had con- 


gquered his ſtubborn heart; and then I reſolved to take 


ſome revenge for the trouble it had coſt me. His ad- 


vice and aſſiſtance, which were uſeful to me in the 


management of my affairs, gave him a claim to a more 


frequent and familiar reception than I vouchſafed to 


any other male viſitant. One day, upon my thankin 

him, in civil terms, for a conſiderable ſervice he had 
done me, he haſtily interrupted me with Madam, 
% you are too obliging ; I beg you to ſay nothing more 


upon the ſubject; tis IL am the indebted perſon, in- 
* debted for the favour of your eſteem and confidence: 


„ wiſh I could merit them: to be able to give you 
t the leaſt ſatisfaction is the higheſt pleaſure of my life. 


Nou know in what manner I have tranſacted theſe 
<« little matters; put my-zeal and ſincerity to a nobler 
1 teſt; alloy me not caſual but continual occaſions 


« of expreſſing, in a tender way, my regard to your 


4 intereſts, my affectien to your perſon, which is 'dearer 
« to me than all the intereſt upon earth.” Why 
* now, Doctor,“ ſays I, what I have long dreaded 
* is, I find, come to paſs. I have often deſired you to 
. © uſe more exerciſe, and not to fit perpetually poring 
«© upon books: the intenſeneſs of your ſtudies has im- 


« paired your underſtanding; and all I can do at pre- 


4 ſent is to adviſe you to go directly home and take a 
little ſomething for your head. If you neglect your 
„ diſorder, you will ſoon be ſubject to more violent 
* ravings.” *© Madam,” he replied, «I ſee you are 


« diſpoſed to make merry with my pain: I did not ex- 


. «« pe@ ſuch treatment at your hands; but I heartily 
„ wiſh you a good night.“ The deliberation. with 
which he ſpoke fully convinced me that I had Joſt both 
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a lover and a friend, and the reflection on my folly 


filled me with fhame. : However, I coneealed it as well 
I could, and wrote in my pocketbook, under this com- 
mon- place, N. B. Not to be repeated.” | 

It would make a hiſtory, Mr Fitz- Adam, inſtead of a 


letter, to relate all my atchievements in this way, In 
mort, my character became, in time, ſo extraordinary 


and formidable, that I remember to have ſeen but three 
lovers in the laſt ſeven Years, and two 1 the three were 
gentlemen from Ireland. 

It 1s owing to this timidity in the men that I trouble 
with this letter, and deſire its publication. They 
ea no doubt, imagined, from my behaviour, that I 
have made a vow againſt marriage; but, whatever my 
intentions may be, I can aſſure them I have made no 
ſuch vow: and if any gentleman under forty But 
I am not advertiſing for a huſband neither ; yet for fear 
you. ſhould think A it ĩs high time to take my leave, 

by PE myſelf, S1n,- 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, A. G. 


1 * piles with this lady 8 rende in publiſhin ng 


her letter, and ſhall recommend to her peruſal the-fo 


lowing ſong, which I received a few Gays ago from an 


| ken nga correſpondent. 


"x 


# . E 
; J. , 

A nymph there lives, whom many a ſwain 
rin ſigh'd for oft, but figh'd in vain, 
And borne the infults and diſdain 

Of proud but handſome Molly. 
Around her throng'd the wits and beaus, 
With cringes, compliments, and bows, _ 


And dreſs, and oaths, and lies, 1277 vows, 
1 Molly. 8 
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| . 
The charms that deck' d this fav'rite maid 
- In verſe and proſe were ſung and ſaid : 
(For wits will write, and beaus may read) 
O happy, bappy Molly $a 
But fee triumphant Beauty's pride ! 
In vain was wit and nonſenſe try'd, 


"  Beaus, fops, ag Faw Fe were deny d 
By haughty, haughty Molly. 
5 8 5 III. 


Too long coquetted the vain fair: 
Time, that even Bcanty ſcorns to ſpare, 
| Stole o'er the eyes, the cheeks, the hair, 
Of filly, heedleſs Molly. 
Paint, powder, patches, are apply'd— 
No arts the ſad diſgrace can hides 
The fops ſörſäke, the wits deride, 
Their once-lov'd charming Molly. 


* | IV. 
Unbeeded now at ball or play, | 
She hates the pretty, blames the gay 
Ah ! who one 1 will ſay 
To poor deſerted Molly 
Vet ſtill he, ling ring, haunts the ſcene 
Where once ſhe Er. Beauty's queen, 
And every fimple beayt had been 
The flave of tyrant Molly. 


| 1 1 
At length, with fruitlefs hope worn out, 
SBbe quits the giddy youthful rout, 
And turns fo monſtrouſſy devout, 
No ſaint was cer like Molly. 
Tiet while this ſalemn garb ſhe wears, 
Each world by turns employs her cares, 
And flander, ſermons, cards, and prayers 
Divide ſtill wretched Molly. 
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Nums. 78. Tuuxspar, June 27, 1754. 
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© Inventio ſimilium facilis crit, fi quis ſbi omnes res animatas et inanima - 


1 tag———frequenter ante oculos poteſt ponere; et ex his aliquam venari 
os ſimilicudinem, quae aut ornare, aut docere, aut apertiorem rem facere 
4 poſlit.” Cicero. 


It will be eaſy to find. out a ; ſimilarity in things, if a man can often place 
before his view things both animate and inanimate, and from theſe find 
out ſome likeneſs which can either 1 W 8 or render a thing 
more evident. | ü 


1 Mr Wen 28 
81 R, 

1 AM of opinion that : a very pleaſing method of in- 
ſtruction might be drawn from the affinity which 

the more liberal arts and ſciences have. to manners and 
behaviour. The following precepts, which are equally 
.calculated to dire& the young painter's hand, and the 
young lady's conduct, contain an imperfe@ ſpecimen of 
the method I am propoſing ; ; and which Lam'induced to 
communicate to Mr Fitz- Adam, becauſe I am alfred 


er, fine arts, good manners, and the fair ſex, are, and 


on ht to be, the principal care of the World.. 
| @ is impoſſible to arrive at any eminent degree of ex- 
cellenee either in painting or behaviour, without a1 
courſe of diſcipline in the ſchool of Imitation. The cha- 
racter of a valuable original can never be procured with- 


out condeſcending firſt of all to the humble employment 


of the copyiſt. The carte blanche of a youthful tnind 

will be as imperſectly adorned by the firſt rudiments 

of politeneſs, as a ſcholar's leſſon· book by the firſt prin- 

ciples of deſign: but care and practice may ſoon correct 

| 6 of a firſt attempt; and it ert by a 
Ae þ 


as 
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pupil's fault, if every new day, as well as every new 
leaf, does not produce ſome proof of amendment. But 
however ſimilar the mind and hand may be with regard 
to their advances towards perfection, yet it is to be 
obſerved, that the accompliſhments of the one are much 
more requiſite and important than thoſe of the other, 
and that an irregular action is not ſo eaſily reformed as 
a negligent ſtroke. | 
IT .o reſolve the whole of beauty into a fine complexion, 
a juſt ſymmetry of ſhape, and a nice regularity of 
features, is altogether as abſurd as it would be to re- 
duce all the qualifications for good painting to a ma- 
nual {kill of mixing colours for the pallet, and ſketch- 
ing out the contours of ſingle portraits. There muſt 
be a certain gracefulneſs and uniformity in every part 
of a lady's character to make her appear amiable to a 
man of diſcernment; juſt as a conſiſtent deſign and a 
Proper combination of figures in a hiſtory-piece can 
alone recommend the painter to a critical obſerver. 
_ +» :Theextravaganciesof the prude and coquette are ana- 
logous to a timid exaQneſs and a diſſolute licentiouſneſs 
of ſtyle in painting: A degree of freedom, far beyond 
a cheerful affability, ſhall, in ſome ladies, be attended 
with many a ſtriking charm, and effect one like Paulo's 
daring ſtroke. with warmer and more animated ſenti- 
ments than could have been excited by the cold and 
ſpiritleſs efforts of a deliberate regularity. There are 
others in whom a delicate reſerve, bordering almoſt on 
the confines of a prudiſh ſhyneſs, ſhall appear extremely 
engaging to: meh of a nicer turn, and eaſily captivate 
zull ſuen fancies as are delighted with the chaſtiſed refine- 
ment of a Corregio's peneil. Nor do we want a third 
ſort of ladies who are endowed with an admirable talent 
for gaining themſelves admirers by an odd affectation 
of capricidus levities / and a whimflical ſingularity of car- 
_ -Blage.” I know ſeveral who can give as happy proofs of 
Veilume II. 8 à¹ 
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their expertneſs in this fantaſtic art as ever Le Piper 
could of his excellence for groteſque repreſentations, 
and who are qualified to trifle with as much ſucceſs as 
that artiſt has been known to do with a piece of char- 
coal upon a wall. But it is to be obſerved that theſe 
privileges are only ſuited to peculiar characters, and 
can never produce any good effect, unleſs they derive 
their power from ſome inbred gift, and flow directly 
ſrom the genuine ſource of Nature. 3 
There may be as great a variety in the modes of right 
behaviour as in the ſtyles of good painting. Many 
pictures may be worthy of admiration beſides thoſe of 
the moſt celebrated maſters ; and many a lady may de- 
ſerve to be claſſed amongſt the lovely, the polite, and 
accompliſhed, though ſhe be not a perfect Lady **. 
It is not requiſite for us to ſhow a general diſregard to 
the examples of others, in order to be diſtinguithed for 
Jomething peculiar to ourſelves; all we are to be cau- 
tioned againſt is a ridiculous imitation of ſuch as are 
either inconſiſtent with our genius, or above the reach 
-of our capacities, 7 8 „ BE NC 
The propriety of attitude and drapery depends ſo 
much on characters, circumſtances, and deſigns, that 
they cannot well be reduced to any fixed and determi- 
nate regulations. There is no one, I believe, but will 
readily allow that the airs and movements of an Italian 
dancer on the Theatre muſt appear almoſt as unbeco- 
ming in an Engliſh lady dancing at a ball, as the picture 
of a Venus in the antic poſture of a Mercury; yet 
there can be no more danger in a lady's making too free 
- _a uſe of her limbs, while ee clear of all hoydening 
and affected geſtures, than there is of a painter's having 
too great a knowledge of anatomy, ſo long as it is only 
made a ſecret guide to him in his deſigns. Nor can 
either be remarkably faulty in point of drapery, pro- 
vided they do but pay a due regard to ſhape, quality, 
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There is ſo ſtri& an agreement between the diſclo- 
ſing art in dreſs and the carnation art in painting, that 
I believe it wonld be difficult to find out a fault or ex- 


cellence in the one that could not be parallelled with 
ſome correſponding beauty or defe in the other. 


| There is no woman where there's no reſerve, 
And 'tis on plenty your poor lovers ſtarve, 


ſays the witty and ingenious Dr Young: and it is very 
well known by all good critics and profieients in paint - 
ing, that an uncommon ſhare of ſkil} and judgment is 
requiſite for the production of every part of the naked. 
Nor is it hard to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhould be ſo; 
for if it be not extremely delicate in texture and com- 
plexion, it will of courſe appear diſguſtful; and if it be 
not extremely modeſt in poſture and deſign, it muſt needs 
be thought indecent : whereas the moſt imperfect con- 
cealment,acoveringeven thinner thanthethinneſt gauze, 
will not only be ſcient to relieve the offended eye, 
but will likewiſe enable the Faney to improve into beauty 
every thing it hides. As the propriety of dreſs is ſo 
much more dependent on Faſhion than Nature, 1 am 
cautious of affirming that a woman ought always to be 
miſtreſs of a pretty face before the has the confidence 
to appear in public with a bare boſom : but allowing 
that, under the ſanQion of Faſhion, ſhe may diſplay 15 
diſtinguiſhing a characteriſtic of her ſex without dan- 
ger of incurring an immodeſt reputation, yet ſhe can- 
not poſſibly do it without forfeiting all pretenſions to 
diſcretion: for as ſhe cannot be ignorant how the beauty 
of a new gown decreaſes with the frequency of its ap- 
pearance, ſhe ought always to know how little value 
the men place in a privilege of ſurveying ever ſo pretty 
an object in itſelf, if it be conſtantly expoſed to the fa- 
miliar gaze of the multitude. It is not natural for us to 
regard any thing that'is too apparently cheap in 
| 2 | 8 
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the eſtimation of the proprietor ; and I am well ſatisfied 
that a lady cannot take a worſe method of gaining par- 
' ticular admirers than by making general treats. . If 
your fair readers, Mr Fitz- Adam, will take my word 
for it, I can aſſure them that the men are ten times more 
affected with an accidental momentary glance, than with 
a deſigned expoſure for a whole hour together. | 

Upon the whole; as Mt Pope has ſhown us that he 
could collect hints enough for the compoſition of an 
 Ingeniovs treatiſe even from one ſingle fragment in the 
literary lining of a bandbox; and as Leonardo da Vinci 
has obſerved, that the ſpots on an old mouldy wall, for- 
ming a confuſed reſemblance of different objects, may 
be ſufficient to ſupply an improving fancy with a fine 
aſſemblage of the molt perfect images, ſoit is to be hoped 
that the World may, in the ſame manner, be able to col- 
lect a great deal of inſtruction from theſe random and 
n reflections of its 

ſincere admirer, 
and moſt bumble ſervant, 


PrriLocos uos. 


p. S. It may 1 not be 1 improper to tell you that 1 Hive 
been ſome time engaged in drawing up a ſyſtem of rules 
for the ladies dreſs, in order to determine how far 
perſonal beauty, as the work of Nature, is capable of 
being improved by the aſſiſtance of Art. In theſe rules 
Iſballendeavour to fix the proper ſtandards of decorum, 
- and to circumſcribe the authority of Faſhion, within the 
reaſonable limitations of modeſty.and diſcretion : and 
as this attempt is principally calculated to reform the 
preſent nakedneſs of the ladies, I intend to publiſh. it 

ae ihe ey * for the Talente. VT: 
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X7 OU cannot do a greater ſervice to the world 
than by promoting the real happineſs of the beſt 
art of it, the fair ſex; for whoſe ſake I beg you will 
publiſh the following animadverfions upon an error in 
education, which the good ſenſe in the preſent age, 
with all its attachments to Nature, has not totally eradi- 
cated, The error I mean is putting Romances into 
the hands of young ladies; which being a ſort of wri- 
ting that abounds in characters no where to be found, 
can, at beſt, be but an uſeleſs employment, even ſuppo- 
ſing the readers of them to have neither reliſh nor un- 
derſtanding for ſuperior concerns. But as this is by no 
means the caſe, and as the happineſs of mankind is 
deeply intereſted in the ſentiments and conduct of the 
ladies, why do we contribute to the filling their heads 
with fancies which render them incapable either of en- 
Joying or communicating that happineſs? why do we 
ſufFer thoſe hearts, which ought to be appropriated to 
the various affections of ſocial life, to be alienated by 
the mere creatures of the Imagination? in ſhort, why 
do we ſuffer thoſe who were born for the purpoſe of li- 
ving in ſociety with men, endued with paſſions and frail- 
ties like their own, to be bred up in daily expectation 
of living. out of it with ſuch men as never have exiſted ? 
Believe me, Mr Fitz-Adam, (as much the age of Nature 
as this 1s thought to be), I know ſeveral unmarried la- 


dies who, in all probability, had been long ago good 


wives and good mothers, if their imaginations had not 
been early peryerted with the chimerical ideas.of ro- 
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mantic love, and themſelves cheated out of the Chari- 


ties, (as Milton calls them), and all the real bleſſings of 
thote relations, by the hopes of that ideal happineſs 
which is no where to be found but in Romances. 

It is a principle with ſuch ladies that it maters not if 
the qualities they aſeribe to the heroes of theſe books 
be real or imaginary : upon which principle a footman 
may as well be the hero as his maſter; for nothing, it 
ſeems, is neceſſary to dub him ſuch but the magic power 
of a lady's fancy, which creates chimeras much faiter 
than Nature can produce reahries. 

Surely, Me Fitz- Adam, this doctrine of ideal happi- 
neſs is caleulated for the meridian of Bedlam, and ought 
never t6 be received beyond the limits of Moorfields. 
For if we ſtovld admit that the monarch in his cell 
is as happy as the monarch on his throne, while both 


_ 'eſtabliſh. £57. 2-4 | 

Theſe, Mr Fitz- Adam, are almoſt the neceſſary con- 

ſequences of reading Romances: and as human nature 

is apt to be more influenced by example than precept, 

1 hall beg leave to enforce the truth of what I have ad- 
vanced by the following hiſtory. 


1 


Clarinda was the only child of a wealthy merchant, 


who placed all his happineſs in the expectations of her 


merit, and the rewards of it. Nature had encouraged 
him in that expectation, by giving her à very liberal 
portion of her favours ; and he determined to improve 
it by every means which the fondneſs of a parent could 


0 
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ſuggeſt to him. But, unfortunately for Clarinda, her 
father's good intentions were not guided by a judg- 
ment equally good; for it happened to her, as it too 


often does in the education of yaung women, that his. 


endeavours were rather directed to grace her perſon 


than to adorn her mind : and whatever. qualifications 


he might wiſh the latter to poſſeſs, he ſeemed foligitaus. 


only of ſuch as might recommend the former. Dreſs, 


dancing, and mulic, were the whole of her accompliſh- 
ments: and they ſo immoderately ſoftened the natural 
effeminacy of her mind, that ſhe contracted an aver- 
ſion to every kind of reading which did not repreſent 


the ſame ſoftneſs of manners. Every hour which was 


not appropriated to one of theſe accompliſhments was 
ſpent in the enſnaring practice of reading Novels and 
Romances ; of which Clelia was her favourite, and the 
hero of it continnally in her head. 

Whilſt Clarinda was thus accompliſhing herſelf, the 
father was ſtudying to reward the merits of his daughter 
with a huſband ſuitable to her rank and fortune. Nor 


was he unſucceſsful in his care: for Theodore, the ſon 


of a neighbouring gentleman in the country, was choſen 
for. this honour. But though all who knew him de- 
clared him to be worthy of it, unbappily for Clarinda, 
the alone thought otherwiſe. For, notwithſtanding he 
loved her with a ſincerity hardly to be equalled, yet, as 
he did not approach her in heroics, por firſt break his 


paſſion to her in ſhady groves, he was not the hero 
ſhe expected: he neither bowed gracefully, moved ma- 


jeſtically, nor ſighed pathetically, enough to charm a 


heart which doted on romantic grimace: in ſhort, he 
was not the hero which Clalia had impreſſed on Cla- 
rinda's imagination. But, what was ſtill more unfor- 


tunate, Theodore's valet de chambre was completely 
ſo. That happy hero was a Frenchman, who, to an 


imagination little lefs romantic than 'Clarinda's, had a 
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added all the fantaſtic levity of his country; which 


happening firſt to diſcover itſelf in thoſe very ſhades 


: where ſhe uſed to meditate on the hero of Clelia, fo 
captived her heart with Monſieur Antoine the valet, 
that her imagination inſtantly annihilated every cir- 
ecumſtance of his rank and fortune, and added every 
enchanting accompliſhment to his mind and perſon. 
There is no reſiſting the impetuoſity of romantic 
love. Like enthuſiaſm, it breaks through all the re- 
ſtraints of Nature and Cuſtom, and enables, as well as 
animates, it votaries to execute all its extravagant ſug- 
eſtions. A paſſion of this ſublime original could have 
none of thoſe difficulties in diſcovering itſelf to its ſub- 


ject, which are apt to oppoſe the raſh wills of vulgar 


mortals; and therefore it was not long before Clarinda 
gave Antonio. (tor ſo ſhe choſe to ſoften the unharmo- 
nious name of Antoine) to underſtand that Love, like 
Death, levelled all diſtinctions of birth and fortune, and 
introduced the loweſt and higheſt into Elyſium to- 
gether. | en | . n 
Antonio, who had been almoſt as converſant with 
KRomances as Clarinda, received the firſt intimations of 
the lady's paſſion for him with a tranſport: that had 
leſs ſurpriſe than joy in it; and from the firſt diſcovery 
of it there aroſe an intercourſe between them: which 
entirely defeated. the pretenſions of Theodore, and con- 
firmed Clarinda's paſſion for his valet. | 
But as much a hero as Antonio appeared to be both 
do Clarinda and himſelf, during the firſt part of this 


tender intercourſe, in the progreſs of it he diſcovered 


that he wanted one principal ingredient in the compo- 
ſition of that ideal character: he had not courage 


enough to be a martyr. . For though he doted en 


Clarinda's perſon, whilſt her fortune was'annexed to it, 
yet he could not bring himſelf to ſtarve with an angel: 
rand this he ſoon perceived muſt be his fate, if he pol- 
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ſeſſed the one without the other. Such a diſappoint- 
| ment from a hero to a Dido, or to any woman who 
| expected a natural gratification of her paſſion, would 
have excited reſentment and averſion. This would 
7 have been Nature, which romantic Love has no know- 
ledge of: it never changes any of thoſe ideas with 
which it firſt captives a fantaſtic heart; therefore Cla- 
rinda, thaugh ſhe molt pathetically laments her diſap- 
pointment in Antonio, yet charged it all upon her ſtars, 
and accuſed only them and the gods of cruelty. Her 
father at the ſame time declared bis reſolution to diſ- 
inherit her if ſhe perſiſted in her folly: and the more 
effectually to prevent it, he bribed Antonio to leave 
England i which ſo enflamed Clarinda's paſſion, (who 
confidered him as baniſhed on her account), that ſhe 
made a ſolemn vow never to marry any other man. 
To conclude ; the conſequence of this vow was; that 
the father ſettled an annuity on his daughter, and en- 
tailed his eſtate on his next kindred, This annuity 
ſhe ſtill lives to enjoy; and in the fifty- fiſth year of her 
age prefers the viſionary happineſs of reading Clelia, and 
thinking on ber Antonio, to the real bleſſings of thoſe 
ſocial relations which, in all probability, ſhe had en- 
joyed through life, if lhe had never been a reader of 
- ROMances. 
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encouraged to hope that you will not refuſe this epiſtle 
a place in your paper. 75 | 
You muſt know, Sir, that, with a tolerable perſon, a 
very good fortune, and lovers in abundance, I have a 
particular humour to live and die a maid, This way of 
thinking [ proteſt does not ariſe from diſappointed love, 
bur, on the contrary, from my never having ſeen any one 


man who has been poſſeſſed of thoſe accompliſhments 


which I think neceflary for a huſband. 
You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly know my- 
ſelf what ſort of a man I would have; but to convince 
vou of the contrary, I am going to give you a deſcrip- 
tion of one whom, notwithſtanding my preſent humour, 
I would willingly marry, and reward with a fortune of 


ten thouſand pounds. Such a declaration as this, while 


there are ſo many fortune-hunters, witty ſparks, pretty 
fellows, and grave widowers, about Town, will un- 
doubtedly ſtrike ſome hundreds with a flattering hope 
that I am eaſily to be carried off; but to filence their 
pretenſions all at once, here follows the deſcription of 
the only man in the world that I will conſent to marry; 
and whom! ſhall beg leave to entitle : 


The MAID's HUSBAND. 


Notwithſtanding it is a fatal maxim among women, 


« To pleafe the eye though they torment the heart;” 
et I am ſo far an advocate for pleaſing the eye, that 
xe man [I have an idea of muſt have a perſon grace- 

ful and engaging. The features of his face mult be re- 

gular; and, though regular, agreeable; which as yet 
hardly remember to. have ſeen, having generally 
obſerved, that where Nature is moſt exact ſhe is leaſt 


_ engaging. ' His eyes mult be lively, ſparkling, and af- 


fecting; and over the whole face there muſt be a clear 


complexion, health, cheerfulneſs, and fenfibility ; his 
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ſtature muſt be inclining to the tall; his motion eaſy 
and genteel; free from the ſhort pert trip of the affected 
beau, or the haughty tragic ſtep of the more ſolemn 
fop : his behaviour ſerious, but natural; neither too 
open nor too reſerved ; his look, his laugh, his ſpeech, 
and his whole manner, muſt be juſt without affectation, 
And free without levity. Yo | 
Thus much for his perſon. I now come to the en- 
dowments of his mind ; without which, grace beauty, 
and agreeableneſs, will avail him nothing. His genius 
muſt be fanciful; his knowledge extenſive. Men, as 
well as books, mult have been his ſtudy. Learning, 
freedom, and gallantry, muſt be ſo blended in him, as 
to make him always the improving friend, the gay 
companion, and the entertaining lover. In converſa- 
tion he muſt ſay nothing with ſtudy, nor yet any thing 
at random : his thoughts muſt flow from him naturally, 
yet not without that delicacy of expreſſion which is 
neceſſary to give them a genteel turn. To the talents 
of his mind let me add (if I may be allowed the diſtinc- 
tion) the qualities of his ſoul, He muſt be generous 
without prodigality, humane without weakneſs, juſt 
without ſeverity, and fond without folly. To his 
wife he muſt be endearing, to his children affectionate, 
to his friends warm, and to mankind benevolent. Na- 
ture and Reaſon muſt join their powers, and to the 
openneſs of the heart add the virtue of economy; mak- 
ing him careful without avarice, and giving him a kind 
of unconcernedneſs without negligence. With love he 
muſt have reſpedt; and by a continued complaiſance 
.* -always win upon the inclination. He muſt take care to 
retain his conqueſt by-the means he gained it, and eter- 
nally look and ſpeak with the ſame deſires and affec- 
tions, though with greater freedom. 
It has been obſerved by experienced people, that the 
ſoul contracts a ſort of pa by loving; but tha 
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man I am ſpeaking of muſt derive his ſentiments Wem | 
reaſon; and the paſſion, which in others is looked on 


as the mark of folly, be in him the true effect of Judg- 
ment. - 


be conſidered before all the reſt, though hard to be met 
with in this libertine age, Religion. He mult be devout 
without ſuperſtition, and pious without melancholy : 
far from that infirmity which makes men uncharitable 
bigots, infuſing into their hearts a moroſe contempt of 
the world, and an antipathy to the pleaſures of it. He 


mult not be ſach a lover of ſociety as to mix with the 
aſſemblies of knaves and blockheads, nor yet of an opi- 


nion that he ought to retire from mankind to ſeek God 
in the horror of. Solitude; on the contrary, he mult 
think that the Almighty i is to be found amongſt men, 


where his goodneſs is-molt active, and his providence 


molt employed. There it is that Religion muſt en- 

lighten, and Reaſon regulate, his conduct, both 1 in the 

cares of ſalvation and the duties of life,'” ' 
With ſuch a man a woman mutt enjoy thoſe res 


in marriage which none but fools would ridicule. Her 


huſband would be always the ſame, and always pleaſing. 
Other wives are glad if they can now and then find with 


their huſbands one agreeable hour; but with this a diſ · 
agreeable minute will be impoſſible. On whatever oc- 
caſions we ſhould: ſee or ſpeak to each other, it muſt be 


with mutual pleaſure and aſſured ſatisfaction. 
Now, Mr Fitz-Adam, let your drefling, ſcribbling, 


handſome young fellows, whether of the Temple, of 
the-Univerlity, of the Army, or of the City, who would 


. eee a woman of five- and · twenty, not diſagreeable 


perſon, and with ten thouſand pounds in her. 


| er read this character; and if any one of them 
will aſſert and prove it to belong to hiqmſelf, my heart, 


hand, and fortune, * at his ſervice. But, I be- 


To theſe qualities 1 muſt ads that charm which is to 
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lieve, Sir, that inſtead of a man, I have been deſcribing 
2 monſter of the i imagination; a thing that neither is, 
was, nor ever will be: 1 am therefore reſigned to my 
condition, and can think without repining of dying a 
maid, (and 1 hope an old one). nee! am not to expect 
Tomy to the wiſhes of, | 
6, 21 8 IR, | 

Your humble ſervant," 

reader, and correſpondent, 
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"kt I 1 not hoe: my fair eee is 
thoroughly deſerving of the huſband ſhe knows ſo well 
how to deſcribe, yet I could have wiſhed, for her own 
ſake, as well as for the ſake of ſome. happy man, that 
ſhe-had added à qualifying poſtſcript to her letter, ſig- 
nifying that ſhe was willing to make ſome little abate- 
ment in her demands, When gentlemen build bouſes, 
it is uſual with them either to give up conveniency for 

a proſpect, or proſpect for conveniency. In this man- 
ner ſhould a lady act in the choice of a huſband: if ſhe 

ſets her heart upon a face, ſhe ſhould have no diſlike to 
a coxcomh; or if ſhe Kalles in love with a mind, a ſloven 
ſhould appear charming: for the odds are againſt her, 
that the handſome man is the one, and the man of 
knowledge the other. 

Excluſive of Wyſelf. I know of no ſuch character as 
the lady has deſcribed ; nor dare I ſay a word of my 
own perſon and accompliſhments, being onfortunarely 

near ſeventy, and a married man. It has alſo been hint- 
ed to me, (for I ſcorn to deceive any body), that I have f 
a ſmall ſtoop in my gait, and that I am not quite ſo FF 
well · bred upon all occaſions a4 0 young 1 might ex · 
pect me to he. 1 
I am allo cautious of recommending! any of thols.. | 
gentlemen who are * Auvertifg for wiycs in the TT 
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public papers: for whether it be owing to their extreme 
modeſty, or whether they have really no other accom- 
pliſhments than they uſually ſet forth to the world, their 
deſcriptions of themſelves amount to no more thay 
* that they are tall, wejl-made, and very agreeable ; 

ic that they have healthy conſtitutions, have had liberal 
* educations, and are of ſober morals.” But as theſe 
deſcriptions are by no means' particular enough, I 
cannot be certain that the publiſhers of them will an- 
wer exactly the idea of the Maid's Huſband. Beſides, 
J have lately received letters from particular ladies who, 
either as principals or friends, have examined theſe gen- 


tlemen, which letters aſſure me that they do not at all 


come up to the idea given of ihemſelves, even in their 
own modeſt advertiſements. 


But before | take leave of my ingenious correſpon- | 


| dent { promiſe her to give notice in this paper of the 
firſt Maid's Huſband that falls within my knowledge ; . 
and if the pleaſes to ſignify where and when ſhe will be 
wanted on by any ſuch gentleman, her commands ſhall 
be executed with the niceſt punctuakty; or, (as it is 
very conſiderately expreſſed in an advertiſement now 
before me) © if the lady does not chuſe to appear per- 
* ſonally for the firſt time, may ſend any otber proper 
* lady of her acquaintance to the 25 2 ornares 


* Nunz. 81. Taper, Joly 18, 1754: 
—— —L— | — | 
AE followin Jetters need no Salter y. With r re- 


| gard to the firſt, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
| the complaint contained in it is a very juſt one. Of the 


ſecond 1 ſhalt NE 'nvihing till I have 3 der 
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To Mr Firz-Avan. 
Stix, = 
I can aſſure you, with great truth, that yon are the 

' firſt man [ ever wrote a letter to, or wiſhed to corre - 
ſpond with, except my father and my brother. I am the 
youngeſt of three ſiſters, am not quite twenty-one, love 
drefs, and love faſhions, but cannot conſent to appear 
in the public walks like a woman of the Town. I ant 
forry to ſay it, but it is really my opinion, that if the 
common proſtitutes were to walk in the Park with no 

other covering than a ſhift of Paris net, half the young 
ladies of my acquaintance would come into the faſhion. 
My two ſiſters may take it as they pleaſe, but they are 
fo far gone into the mode, that I hardly ever go abroad 
with them that we are not addreſſed by gentlemen who 
are utter ſtrangers to us in the moſt familiar (and ſome» 


times the moſt indecent) terms imaginable. No longer 


ago than laſt week we were mobbed in Spring Gardens, 
from my eldeſt ſiſterꝰs having affronted a couple of gentle- 
men, who would fain have entertained us with a glaſs 
of wine at the Cardigan. For my own part, I tell them 
both very frankly, that while they endeavour to look like 
women of the Town, it is a great miſtake in them to be 
above their bufinefs. e 
Pray, Mr Fitz-Adam, favour us with a World upon 
this ſubject; for, as the youngeſt ſiſter, my opinion goes 
for nothing; and beſides, I want to have them mortified 
a little: for they neither love nor eſteem ms, becauſe 1 
am ſaid to be handſomer than they, and am better re- 
ceived by all our relations and acquaintance. + 
e Jam, Sia, | LE Pons 
Your humble feryant, — 
. Saran MEanwELLs 


* 
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6: ia, 

Jam a very good- .hearted, honeſt girl; but, Gow: my 
en in life, I am afraid people think me otherwiſe, 
It is my unhappineſs that, from too high a birth, and too 
low a fortune, am obliged to live conſtantly with the 
great; and to tell you the truth, I am really handfomer 
than molt of the women I mix with. From this circum- 
ſtance I am looked upon with envy: by many ef my ac - 
quaintance; but indeed, St, when you know my Been, 
you will rather think me an object pier... 

Though have the beſt ſpirits in the world, 8 n 

as gay as innocenee will ſuffer me to be, I am called a 
Queer creature by the men, and a Prude by the women. 
And all this for what? Truly, becauſe I have more mo- 
deſty than the company I keep. And yet fo prevailing 


is example, and ſo neceſſary to a dependent ſtate are 


: -bumour and compliance, that l have not been able 
at alt times to be quite as modeſt as I ſhould be. I do 
not mean that I have been downright wicked, or that 
J ever wiſhed to be ſe; but if my grandwother was to 
riſe from the grave and be witneſs to the ſentiments 
T have drank, and the romps I have played, ſhe. would 
certainly box my ears, and call me by s name c roars 


| for me to mention. 


If you are an old man, „Mr Fitz: Adam, you ill bard- 
ty. underſtand me; and as 1 ama young woman, I dare 
Bot come to a particular explanation. But if you will 


de ſo kind as to convinee the people of faſhjon that de- 


.cency is a virtue, it would fave me from many a rent in 


e clothes, and make my evenings at home, as well as 
N parties abroad, much pleaſanter to see. 


I think I may. be allowed to. ſpeak a little plainer. The 


D high birth is to do everything you have a 
mind to do. it is a maxim with men to attempt every 


thing, aud with the women to refuſe but one thing. 


Ide attacks chat are made upon a — $ Donau are 


4 _ 
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conſidered only as compliments to her beauty ; and ſhe 
is the moſt flattered who is ofteneſt inſulted. Your 
correſpondent, Mrs Shuffle, never ſaid a truer thing in 
her life, than that ** cards were an aſylum againſt the 
« dangers of men: and I really grow fond of routs 
and drums, becauſe their deſigns, at ſuch parties, are 
| only againſt my purſe. 

But if women in the moſt elevated: ſituations, either 
from their own levity, or the impudence of men, are 
liable to theſe faſhionable attacks, how mult it fare 
with a poor girl, who has no fortune to awe theſe Li- 
bertines into reſpect, and no example among her com- 
panions -to authorize her reſentment? They conſtrue 
my very complaints into deſign—* The Prude would 
« take us in, would ſhe? She had better be one of us, 
«- or egad we'll blow her.” — This, with a little plainer 
ſwearing and coarſer threatening, has been ſaid of me 
in my own hearing. 

What ſhall I do, Mr Fitz- Adam, 1 to live comfortably, 
: _ preſerve my reputation? My fortune, which is no 
more than two thouſand pounds, is hardly ſufficient to 
maintain me even in the country; and I ſee nothing but 


ruin before me if 1 continue where Lam. | have always 


conſidered the marriage ſtate as a woman's ſureſt hap» 
pineſs ; and I verily believe I have every qualification, 
except money, to mak it eaſy to him who chuſes mes 
but unleſs I tranſport myſelf to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies 
for a huſband, I have no hopes of one. I neither ex- 

pect nor defire a man of faſhion ; for a clergyman I am 
too poor; a country ſquire would beat me; and a honeſt 
tradeſman, who knew my education, might imagine 1 


| ſhould beat him. Neither of theſe would be my choice : 


dut if you know of any private gentleman, who has ſeen 
enough of the world to deſpiſe the follies of it; one 
who could ſupport me decently,” and think himſelf. re- 
warded by love and Statitude; | whe could r with 
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me in domeſtic pleaſures, or lend me his arm for a 
viſit to a friend ; who, at his leaſure hours, would be 
| Pleaſed with my prattle, and with a look of delight 
could tell me that he was happy ;— if you know of 
ſuch a man, you may honeſtly aſſure him, that though 
1 have lived all my life among the great, I am as clean 

in my perſon, and as modeſt in my inclinations, as if I 
_ Had never ſeen good company. You may alſo add, 
and with equal truth, that, excepting a hobble in my 
gait, and a ſmall propenſity to talk loud in public, I 
ci not the leaſt tincture of quality about me. 

| Jam, Srn, © EO 

Jour muſt humble ſervant, 


* 


M. A. 


The true ſpirit of irony, which ſo plainly appears in 
this letter, muſt; no doubt, be highly pleaſing to the po- 

lite part of my readers. But as there are many dull 
people in the world, who have no conceptions beyond 
the literal meaning of whayg they read, I ſhall ſubjoin 


24 a few remarks of my own, Mprevent the aforeſaid dull 


people from miſtaking a very fine panegyric for an in- 


| AY ſolent libel againſt the chaſte ſtand moſt valuable part 


mu young lady ſeems to have formed her plan 
. upon the inimitable Doctor Swift, who, of all men that 


wrote, underſtood irony the beſt; and who had the 
Happieſt art of conveying compliment under the diſguiſe 
of abuſe. Her whole epiſtle is irony ; which (as my ſa- 


| 3 friend Mr Nathan Bayley, in his etymological 
Dictionary, defines it) is a:figure in rhetoric, by which 


we ſpeak contrary to what we think. We are, there- 


Fore, to underſtand, by the above letter, that the niceſt 
diecorum, and the moſt exewplary chaſtity, are the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtics of our young men of faſhion, 

That they live in a conſtant practice of all the virtues ; 
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and are the ſhining examples of temperance, modeſty, 
and true politeneſs. By the ſentiments which are given 
by the ladies over a glaſs of wine, my correſpondent 
very. genteely hints, that young women of condition 
are the only perſons in the world who can be merry 
and wiſe: that the bottle, which is too apt to intoxicate 
the vulgar, can inſpire theſe ladies with the moſt re- 
fined. ideas of men and things; which ideas are poured 
forth in ſentiments that Plato, Socrates, and all the 
ſages of antiquity, never thought of. „ 
I ſhall only add, that the notions which mean and 
| D women commonly conceive of matrimony are 
nely ridiculed in this letter. The writer very humo- 
rouſly ſuppoſes, that the domeſtic endearments of pri- 
vate life are more eligible than the ſeparate beds and 
ſeparate pleaſures of people of condition; and, with an 
archneſs peculiar to herſelf, prefers the huſband who 
can be the companion of his wife to the man of rank 
who is the companion of all other women. 
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To Mr Fitz-ADpan. 9 


SIR, 
T is a received opinion among the Politicians, that 
1 the ſpirit of Liberty can never be too active under 


a conſtitution like ours. But thongh no lover of his 
- country would defire to weaken this principle, which 


haas more than once preſerved the nation, yet he may -: 
lament the unfortunate application of it, when per- 


verted to countenance. party violence, and oppoſition 
to the moſt innocent meaſures of the legiſlature. The 
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one of theſe inſtances. The alarm was given, and the 
moſt fatal conſequences to our religion and government 
were immediately apprehended from it. This opinion 


e firength i in its courſe; and received a tincture 


om the remains of ſuperſtition ſtill prevailing in the 
counties moſt remote from Town. I know ſeveral wor- 
thy gentlemen in the Weſt who lived many months un- 


der the daily apprebenſion of ſome, dreadful viſitation - 
from peſtilence or famine. The Vulgar were almoſt 


every where perſuaded that Nature gave evident tokens 
of her diſapproving theſe innovations. I do not in- 
deed recolle& that any blazing ſtars were ſeen to ap- 
pear vpon this occaſion, or that armies were obſerved 
to be encountering in the ſkies; people probably con- 
cluding, that the great men, who pretended to controul 
the ſun in his courſe, would afſume equal authority 
over the inferior conſtellations, and not ſuffer any aerial 


militiĩa to aſſemble themſelves 1 in 1 to miniſterial 


proceedings. 


The objeMon to this regulation, as Gone a cuſ- 
tom eſtabliſhed among Papiſts, was not heard indeed 
with the ſame regard as formerly, when it actually * 
vented the legiſſature from paſſing a bill of the 
nature; yet many a preſident of a 1 
very eloquently harapgued upon it, as introductory to 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, making no doubt that 
fires would be kindled again at Smithfield before the 


conclufion of the year. This popular clamour has at 


leaſt happily ſubſided, and ſhared the general fate of 
thoſe opinions which derive their ſupport frou'? | 


nation. . F Don 1 1 1 2 


In the Srefent happy Sſpoficlat.: of the nation MY 
author of the following ver ſes may venture to introduce 
the complaints of an ideal perſonage, without ſcem- 
ing to ſtrengthen the faction of real parties, without 


ſorſeiting his rehm 8 as 1 * aten or bring 8 q 


22 
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a ſbaiidal 6 on the political character of Mr Fitz-Adam, 


by making him the publiſher of a libel againſt the State. 


Fhis ideal perſonage is no other than the Old May- 
Day, the only apparent ſufferer from the preſent regu - 
lation. Her ſituation is indeed a little mortifying, as 


every elderly lady will readily allow; ſince the train 
of her admirers is withdrawn from her at once, and 


their adoration transferred to a rival, Younger this: 


en by at leaſt eleven days. 
kt, am, Sis, 
Tour moſt 1 ſervant, 


3 


The e TEARS of OLD MAY-DAY.. 


L ED by the jocund train of verna] hours 
And vernal airs; up-roſe the gentle May; | 

Bluſhing ſhe roſe, and bluſhiog roſe the flow'rs 
That ſprung ſpontaneous i in her genial ray. 


Her locks with Heav'n's ambroſial dews were bright, 
And am 'rous Zephyrs flutter'd on her breaſt: | 
With: ev'ry ſhifti ting gleam of morning light 
The colours ift ted her rainbow veſt. 


bern enfigns grac'd her ſmiling form, 
EA golden key and golden wand ſhe bores 
This, charms to peace each ſullen caſtern ſtorm; 2 
And that unlocks the. ſummer's copious ſtoxe. __ 


Onwrd in conſcious majeſty ſhe came, 
The grateful honours of mankind to taſte; 
To gather faireſt wreaths of future fame, 
| And blend freſh tewphs with her glories paſt. 


Vain hope ! No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin vot'ries, and at ear'ly daun, 

Sacred. to May and Love's myſterious rite, © 9 
ee * Pars TIPPS. 4 1 the angle lawn, REP 
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To her no more Auguſta's wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Potoſi's mine; 


Nor freſh-blown garlands village maids provide, 


A purer off ring at her ruſtic ſhrine. 


No more the Maypole's verdant height around 
To vaProus games th' ambitious youth advance; 

No merry bells, and tabors' ſprightlier ſound, 
Wake the loud carol and the portive dance. 


Sudden in penſive ſadneſs droop'd her head 
Faint on her checks the bluſhing crimſon dy'd—— 
* O! chaſte victorious triumphs, whither fled? 

My maiden honours, whither gone?“ ſhe cry'd, 


Ah! once to fame and bright dominion born, 
The Earth and ſmiling Ocean ſaw me riſe, 
With time cotval and the ſtar of morn, 
The firſt, the faireſt, daughter of the ſkies, 


Then, when at Heav'n's prolific mandate ſprung 
The radiant beam of new-created Day, 

Celeſtial harps, to airs of triumph ſtrung, - 
Hail d the glad dawn, and angels call d me May. 


Space, in her empty regions, heard the ſound, 

And hills, and dales, and rocks, and vallies, rung; 
The Sun exulted in his glorious round, 

And ſhooting planets in their courſes ſung. 


For ever then I led the conſtant year; 

Saw Youth, and Joy, and Love's enchanting wiles; ; 
_ Saw the mild Graces in my train appear, 
And infant Beauty brighten i in my ſmiles. 


No winter frown'd. In fweet embrace ys, 
Three fſter Seaſons danc'd th* — 


And Spring s retiring ſoftneſs gently vy x 
With Autumn's bluſh and — s lot mien. 


Too ſoon, when man profan'd the bleſſings giv'n, 
And Vengeance arm'd to blot a guilty age, 
With bright Aftrea to my native heav'n Ty 
1 fled, and flying ſaw the deluge rage: 
* The plate garlands of London. 
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Saw burſting clouds eclipſe the noontide beams, 
While ſounding billows from the mountains roll'd, 
With bitter waves polluting all my ſtreams, 
My neQtar'd ſtreams, that flow'd on ſands of gold. 


Then vaniſh'd many a ſea-girt iſle and grove, 
Their foreſts floating on the wat'ry plain : 
Then, fam'd for arts and laws deriv'd from Jove, 
My Atalantis * ſunk beneath the main. | 


No longer bloom'd primævel Eden's bow'rs, 
Nor guardian dragons watch'd th' Heſperian ſtcep : 


With all their fountains, fragrant fruits, and flow'ss, 


Torn from the continent to glut the deep. 


No more to dwell in ſylvan ſcenes I deign'd ; 
Yet oft* deſcending to the languid earth, 

With quick'ning pow'rs the fainting maſs ſuſtain'd, 
And wak'd her flumb'ring atoms into birth. 

And ev'ry echo _ my raptur'd name, 
And ev'ry virgin breath'd her am'rous vows; 

And precious wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
Show'r'd by the Muſes, crown'd my lofty brows. 


But chief in Europe, and in Europe's pride, 

My Albion's fa vour'd realms, | roſe ador'd; 

And pour'd my wealth, to other climes deny'd, 
From Amalthea's horn with plenty ſlor d. 


Ah, me! for now a younger rival claims 
My raviſh'd honours, and to her belong 

My choral dances, and victorious games, 
To her my garlands and triumphal ſong. 


O ſay what yet untaſted beauties flow, | 
What purer joys await her gentler reign? 
Do lilies fairer, vi'lets ſweeter, blow: ; 

And warbles Philomel a ſofter train ? 


Do morning Suns in ruddier glory riſe ? 

Does Ev ning fan her with ſerener gales? _. 
Do clouds drop fatneſs from the wealthier ſkies, 
Or wantons Plenty in her happier vales? © 
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Ab! no: the blunted beams of dawning light 
Skirt the pale oricnt with uncertain day; 

And Cynthia, riding on the car of Night, 
Through clouds embattled faintly wings her way. 


Pale, immature, the blighted verdure ſprings, 
No mounting juices feed the ſwelling flow's ; 
Mute all the groves, nor Fhilomela ſings, 
When Silence liſtens at the midnight hour. 


Nor wonder, man, that Nature's baſhful face, 
And op'ning charms, her rude embraces fear; 
] ſhe not ſprung from April's wayward race, 
The fickly daughter of th' unripen'd year? 


With ſhow'rs and ſunſhine in her fickle eyes, 
With hollow ſmiles proclaiming teach'rous peace 
With bluſhes harb' ring in their thin diſguiſe 
The blaſts that riot on the Spring's increaſe. : 


By Europe's laws, and Senates' ſtern command ? 
Ungen'rous Europe! let me fly thy ſoil, SES 
And waft my treaſures to a grateful land: 


Is this the Fair inveſted with my ſpoil 


Again revive on Afia's drooping ſhore, . | 
By Daphne's groves or Lycia's ancient plain; 
Again to Afric's ſultry ſands reſtore ng hot 
Embow'ring ſhades, and Lybian Ammon's fane: 


Or haſte to northern Zembla's ſavage coaſt. 
- There huſh to filence elemental ftrifes  . 
Brood o'er the regions of eternal Froſt, Þ 
And ſwell her . womb with heat and life. 
Then Britain”— Here ſhe ceas'd. Indignant grief, 
And parting pangs, her fault ring tongue ſuppreſs d: 
Veil'd in an amber cloud, ſhe ſought relief, — 
And tears, and filent anguiſh, told the reſt. 
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| To Mr FiTz-ADan. | 
ba IR, 185 rs 
HEN the ſtudies of leargat and ohiloſophical 
- men are employed in extending the commerce 
and improving the manufactures of their country, they 
cannot be held in too high a e, of eſtimation by ar 
trading people: eh 
The perfection at which our home Wand en are 
arrived we impute, in a great meaſure, to the ingenui- 
ty of our ordinary handicrafts, to the induſtry of our 
merchants, and to the honeſty and integrity of our tra- 
ding companies; but, in my humble opinion, if our na- 
tural philoſophers had not kindly Rept in to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſaid handicrafts and others, our manufac- 
tures would ſcarcely have been carried to ſo great a 
degree of excellence above thoſe of the ancient as well 
as of the modern wgrld, For, by as much as we are 
before all other countries in the knowledge of natural 


. philoſophy, by juſt ſo much are all other countries be- 


| hind Us in the goodneſs of their manufactures. 
It is by the head of the philoſopher that the hand 
of the mechanic is put in motion: and though the An» 
cients, and a few nations of the Moderns, may have 
produced ſome good hands, yet their having made ſo 


mean a figure in trade muſt be owing to cheir want of 
Pphiloſophical heads. ; 


The manufactures of glaſs, porcelain, and rb | 


ſnuff, were abſolutely unknown to the Ancients; and 
they had very little knowledge in the making thunder 


and lightning, which our own countrymen, from the 
Volume II. X 
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ſagacity of our philoſophers, and the help of electrical 
experiments, are now able to make in very conſiderable 
quantities, to the great honour and emolument of theſe 
kingdoms. 

I am not afraid & afferting, that from this manufac- 
ture alone (provided i It were under proper regulations, 
and honoured with a parliamentary encouragement) 
we might have it in our power to be the moſt potent, 
the moſt wealthy, and the happieſt people in the whole 
univerſe, It would enable us to pay off our national 
debt in ſtx months; it would ſecure us from our ene- 
mies without the expenſe either of fleet or army; or we 
might conquer France whenever the common people 
of England ſhould order it to be done, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of allies, or paying one penny to the land-tax. 
Theſe, Mr Fitz- Adam, | think are conſiderations which 
deſerve the attention of the Public; at leaſt, they are 
conſiderations which have induced me to be very parti- 

cular in my thoughts upon this valuable commodity. 
 _ Wheneledrica| experiments were firſtexhibited to the 
curious, I did not hear that the profeſſors propoſed any 
advantages to mankind, except that, with the help of 
their curious engine, they could give a patient a pretty 
fmart blow on the elbow without the uſe of any other 
weapon. It is true, that a ſmall crab-ſtick might have 
performed the operation; but then it would have been 
effected by a method common and vulgar. We werein- 
formed, indeed, that the electrical engine had been 
made uſe of in che cure of ſeveral diſtempers; but I do 
not recollect to have heard that they had any great 
ſucceſa in that way, except that ſome few very mean 
people were made blind, that three or four necks were 
diſlocated, and that a child of five years old was fright- 
ened into fitg, But theſe caſes not being ſufficiently 
atteſted, the ſame ſort of-cures having been tole- 
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and apothecaries in this Town, I was glad to learn that 
our philoſophers had confined all their experiments to 
the manufacture above mentioned; the proceſs of which 
is ſo clear and eaſy, (all the ingredients being to be 
found in our own country, and nome of them liable to 
any duty), that I make no doubt of our being able to 
bring thunder and lightning to market at a much 
cheaper price than common gunpowder. 5 
1 am informed by a friend, who for theſe laſt five 
years has applied himſelf wholly to electrical experi- 
ments, that the moſt effectual and eaſy method of 
making this eommodity is by grinding a certain quan- 
*tity of air between a glaſs ball and a bag of ſand; and 
when you have ground it into fire your lightning is 
made; and then you may either bottle it up, or put it 
into caſks, properly ſeaſoned for that purpoſe, and ſend 
it to market. My friend very honeſtly confeſſes, that 
what he has hitherto made is not of a ſufficient degree 
of lirength to anſwer all the purpoſes of natural light- 
ning; but he aſſures me that lie ſhall very ſoon be able 
to effect it, and that he has already brought it to a verx 
ſurpriſing degree of perfection; inſomuch that, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, he has produced 
a clap of thunder which blew out a candle, accompa- 
nied with a flaſh of lightning which made an impreſ- 
-fton upon a pat of butter as it ſtood upon the table. 
He alſo aſſures me, that in warm weather he can ſhake 
all the pewter upon his ſhelf, and that he expects, when 
his thermometer is at ſixty- two degrees and a half, he 
hall be able to ſour all the ſmall beer in his cellar, and 
break his largeſt pier -glaſs. If he accompliſhes the 
two laſt, he flatters himſelf that it will be ſtrong enough 
to Kill a young child; but he is obliged to defer that 
experiment till his lady is brought to bed. 
If theſe facts are true, which I do not in the leaſt 
doubt, we may ſoon this manufacture in a very 
0 | 
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flouriſhing condition, For if from a glaſs ball of one 
foot and a half diameter, which is the ſize of my friend's, 
we can produce a ſufficient quantity of lightning to de- 
ſtroy a child, it follows that a ball of four times that 


diameter will kill a man in perfect health and vigour; 


which mult be a great advantage to the public, and 
ſave a conſiderable ſum of money which is yearly given 
to apothecaries and doctors. And if the wheel, thus 
inereaſed in its diameter, increaſes the power, by in- 
creaſing it ſtill farther you will made Wing wow: 
to ſplit a church ſteeple. | 

As for example. Suppoſe A, fig. the. iſ. to be a 
glaſs ball 4672 feet diameter, turned upon the ſpindle 


B, being in length, 5792 feet by the handle C, againſt 


the ſand bag a a a a, which ſuppoſe to be fixed to the ſide 
of Richmond Hill. The quantity of air ground in an 
hour will be equal to XX, which will produce of pure 
Jightning, 1, 694,5 3 tons; the ſorce of which being 
applied to St Bride's ſteeple, will make the crack G H 
in fg. the 2d. If this ſhould not be intelligible to 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the mathematics, I 


will at any time, at a * 8 notice, attend And n 
it to them. 


| I can think of but. one objeQion to the eratting the | 
machine above deſcribed, which is the greatneſs of the 
| expenſe, as being too heavy for any private perſon. 
But it is to be hoped that ſome public company will 


undertake it, or that our governors will favour it with 
their conſideration, and order it to be erected at the 
public expenſe. I, who have only the good of my 
country before me, will moſt readily agree to inſpect 


the workmen, and ſee that the money ſhall be laid 


out with the ſtricteſt economy, without deũring a hu 
ling for my trouble. 


But leſt ſome malicious perſons 1 n that 


I am writing w to recommend à job to myſelf, 
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I ſolemnly declare, that a full week before I had any 
thoughts of addreſſing the public by means of your 
paper, I applied myſelf to a club of Anti-Gallicans, of 
which I have the honour of being an unworthy mem- 
ber, and propoſed in a ſpeech, that our laudable Society 
ſhould take this infant manufacture. into their guar- 
dianſhip and protection. And as we have lately diſco- 
vered that nothing excites mankind to good and virtu- 
ous actions ſo much as honourable pecuniary gratuites, 
it was unanimouſly agreed, that the ſociety ſhould or- 
der premiums to be given out of their public ſtock for 
the encouragement ot thoſe who ſhould make experi- 


ments for the improvement of this manufacture; and 
the following advertiſement was ordered to be publiſned. 


: 5 Car and FippLE Lopes, July 21ſt, 1754. 5 
: | Preſent the Vics-GrRAND. 


6 Ordered, that for the encouragement of the ma- 


* king Thunder and Lightning, the following pre- 


% miums be given by this ſociety, to be paid by their 
Secretary within twelve months after the ſame ſhall 


* be reſpectively adjudged to the ſeveral claimants. 
To any perſon or perſons who ſhall, on or before 
«© Chriſtmas-day next, by a clap of Electrical Thunder, 


* accompanied by a ſufficient quantity of Lightning, 
*© beat down and deſtroy the dome of St Paul's ca- 


To ditto for ditto, the Monument on Filh-ſtreet 


%%% ©2126 HKS £20 7 

n Covent-Garden' Church, 78. 6d. 
« Weſtminſter Hall in Term-time, 5s, 
« Weſtminſter Bridge, 25s. 6d. , 


Ter che bed man under forty, and the firſt woman 
. "IP with child, killed by the ſaid Thunder and Light- 
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1 ning; and for the firſt hay-rick of thirty load and up- EM 
«wards, burnt and conſumed, 1 s. each.“ | to 
When, from the above encouragement, theſe uſeful f 
Works ſhall be performed, we may conclude the ma- 
nufacture brought to perfection: and then there will 
remain a few queries moſt humbly to be ſubmitted to 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature. 88 
I. Whether, when we have got a ſtock in hand more 
than ſufficient for our own conſumption, we ſhould 
ſuffer any to be exported ? 


Il. What market will it be likely to meet with ; 
r | 
And, III. Whether will it be moſt prudent to truſt t 
this commodity in private hands, or in the hands of the | . 


miniſtry, the city of London, or the Crown ? | 
In regard to the firſt of theſe queries, I am of opi- 
nion, that we may ſafely venture to export whatever 
is more than ſufficient for our home conſumption, pro- 
vided it be ſhipped on board our veſſels, and inſured 


* . * 


by the French, | 
As to query the ſecond, it is not to be doubted that 
the commodity will meet with a good foreign market. 
'T have converſed with ſeveral merchants upon the ſub- 
ject, and know of two who have already received orders 
rom their correſpondents at Jamaica to ſend twent 
tons to Barbadoes to make an hurricane in that ifland; 
A and there are orders from Barbadoes to ſend more than 
I "double the quantity to Jamaica. I am alſo aſſured, that 
à certain Spaniſh governor, who is to paſs his accounts 
"next Tpring, has offered ren thotiſand pounds for a Tor- 
nado, provided it can be ſent over before Chriſtmas. 
The laſt of theſe queries is, I own, the moſt difficult 
to be anſwered: I ſhall therefore ſubmit it to the pub- 
lic. with only obſerving, that, as a good patriot, I am 
"againſt giving it into the hands of the Crown, from an 
+  "Opimon' that his preſent Majeſty will forbid the uſe of 


i 
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it in his own dominions, and. command the whole of it 

to be ſent abroad amongſt our moſt inveterate enemies. 
DEE Iam, SIR, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 4 

N. D. 
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A M indebted to a correſpondent for the following 

allegory. The manner in which it is written, and 
the moral it contains, will be a better recommendation of 
it than any compliment of mine. I ſhall therefore lay 
it before my readers without farther preface. 


Proſperity and Adverſity, the daughters of Provi - | 


dence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phœnician mers 
chant, named. Velaſco, whoſe reſidence was at Tyre, 
the capital city of that kingdom. 

| Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful as the Moraing, 
and cheerful as the Spring; but Adverſity was forrowful 
and ill · favoured. 


Velaſco had two fons, Felix and Uranio. They were 8 
both bred to commerce, though liberally educated; and 


had lived together from their infancy in the ſtricteſt 
| harmony and friendſhip, But Love, before whom all 
the aſſections of the ſoul are as the traces of a ſhip upon 
the ocean, which remain only fora moment, threatened, 
in an evil hour, to ſet them at variance ; for both were 
become. enamoured. with the beauties. 'of Proſperity. 
The nymph, like one of the daughters of men. gave en- 
couragement to each by turns; but, to avoid a particu- 


lar declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never to marr x. 


unleſs her ſiſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was impo 
for her to be long 3 was married at the ſame 
time, 
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Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of his 
ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their violence, 


to prevent conſequences, obliged them, by his authority, 
to decide their pretenſions by lots; each previouſly en- 


gaging in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph that ſhould 


fall to bis ſhare. The lots were accordingly drawn; and 


Proſperity became the wife of Felix, and Adverſity of 
Uranio. 

- Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials Velaſco 
died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix the houſe 
his large fortune and effects. | 
The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranfported wit 
the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his bride 
that he clothed her in gold and filver, and adorned 
her with jewels of ineſtimable value. He built a palace 
for her in the woods; he turned rivers into his gardens, 


wherein he dwelt, together with the greateit part of 


nnd beautified their banks with temples and pavilions. 


He entertained at his table the nobles of the land, de- 
lighting their ears with muſic, and their eyes with mag- 
nificence. But his kindred he beheld as ſtrangers, and 
the companions of his youth paſſed by unregarded. His 


© brother alſo became hateful in his ſight, and in proceſs 


of time he commanded the doors of his houſe to be ſhut 
againſt him. gs. | 
But as the ſtream flows from its channel and-Joſes 
Itſelf among the vallies unleſs confined by banks, ſo alſo 
will the current of Fortune be diſſipated unleſs bounded 
by economy. In a few years the eſtate of Felix was 
-waſted by extravagance, his merchandiſe failed him by 


neglect, and his effects were ſeized by the mercileſs hands 
of creditors, He applied himſelf for ſupport to the 


nobles and great meu whom he had fealted and made 
Preſents to; but his voice was as the voice of a ſlranger, 
and they remembered not his face. The friends whom 


be had neglected derided him in their turn, his wife alſo 


4 


a face as withered and deformed as before it had ap- 


and inclined him to relieve. them. 
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inſulted him, and turned her back upon him and fled, 
Yet was his heart ſo bewitched with her. ſorceries, that 


he purſued. her with entreaties, till, by her haſte to 


abandon him, her maſk fel] off, and diſcovered to him 


* 


peared youthful and engaging. 


W hat became of. him afterwards Tradition does not 


„ * 


relate with certainty. It is believed that he fled into 


Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benevolence 
ot a few friends, who had not totally deſerted him, and 
that he died in a ſhort time, wretched, and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uranjo, who, as we have already 
obſerved, had been driven cut of doors by his brother 
Felix. Adverſity, thoagh hateful to his heart, and a 
ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant upon 
his ſteps: and to aggravate his ſorrow, he received cer- 


tain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was taken by a 
"Sardinian pirate; that another was loſt upon the Ly- 


bian Syrtes; and, to complete all, that the banker with 


whom the greateſt part of his ready money was entruſt= 


ed had deſerted his creditors and retired into Sicily. 


| Collecting, therefore, the ſmal]} remains of his fortune, he 
bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through un- 


frequented roads, and foreſts over - grown with thickets, 
be came at laſt to a ſmall village at the foot of a moun- 
tain. Here they took up their abode for ſome time; 
and Adverſity, in return for all the anxiety: he had ſufe 


 fered, ſoftening the ſeverity of her looks, adminiſtered 
to him the maſt faithful counſel, weaning his heart from 


the immoderate love of earthly things, and teaching him 

to revere the gods, and to place his whole truſt and hap- 
pineſs in their government and protection. She hu- 
manized his ſoul, made him modeſt and humble, taught 
him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his fellow · creatures, 


* N 
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L am ſent,” ſaid ſne, by the gods to thoſe alone 
* whom they love: for I not only train them up by my 
*« ſeverediſcipline to future glory, but alſo prepare them 
« to receive with a greater reliſh all ſuch moderate en- 
* joyments as are not inconſiſtent with this probation- 
« ary ſtate. As the ſpider, when affailed, ſeeks ſhelter 
«* in its inmoſt web, ſo the mind which I afflict con- 
* tracts its wandering thoughts, and flies for happineſs 
* to itſelf. It was | who raiſed the characters of Cato, 
„ Socrates, and Timoleon, to ſo divine a height, and ſet 
« thett up as guides and examples to every future Ke. 
« Proſperity, my 3 but treacherous, ſiſter too fre- 
« quently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced to be 
« ſcourged by her cruel followers Anguiſh and Deſpair ; 
while Adverſity never fails to lead thoſe who will be 
« inſtructed by her to the bliſsful habitations of Tran- 

« quillity and Content | 
Uranio liſtened to her words with great attention; 
and as he looked earneſtly on her face the deformity of 
it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By gentle degrees his 
averſion to her abated; and, at laſt, he gave himſelf 
wholly up to her counſel and direction. She would 
often repeat to him the wiſe maxim of the philoſopher, 
_ © That thoſe who want the feweſt things approach 
« neareſt to the gods, who want nothing.” She ad- 
moniſhed him to turn his eyes to the many thouſands 


beneath him, inſtead of gazing on the few who live in 


' pomp and ſplendour; and in his addreſſes to the gods, 


- - . Inſtead of aſking for riches and popularity, to pray for 


2 & virtnious mind, a quiet ſtate, an unblameable life, and 


2 a death full of good hopes. e 
Finding him to be every day more and more com- 


poſed and teſigned, though neither enamoured of her 
face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt addreſſ- 
| eld him in the following manner: — 
As gold is purged and refined from droſs by the 
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« fire, ſo is Adverſity ſeat by Providence to try and 
« improve the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, 
c my taſk is finiſhed; and I now leave you, to go and 
« give an account of my charge. Your brother, whoſe 
( Jot was Proſperity, and whoſe condition you ſo much 
« envied, after having experienced the error of his 
ic choice, is at laſt reſcaſed by Death from the moſt 
% wretched of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, 
4 that his lot was Adverſity, whom if he remembers 
« as he ought, his life will be honourable, and his death 


* 


« happy.” | oh oy: 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words ſhe vaniſhed from 


his ſight. But though her features at that moment, 
inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to diſplay 
a kind of {anguiſhing beauty, yet as Uranio, in ſpite of 
his utmoſt efforts, could never prevail upon himſelf to 
Jove her, he neither regreted her departure nor wiſhed 
for her return. —— he rejoiced in her abſence, 
be treaſured up her counſels in his heart, and grew | 
happy by the practice of them. ; | 
lle afterwards betook himſelf again to merchandiſe; 
and having in a ſhort time acquired a competency ſuffi- 
- cient for the real enjoyments of life, he retreated to a 
little farm, which he had bought for that purpoſe, and 
where he determined to continue the remainder of his 
days. Here he employed his time in planting, gardening, 
and huſbandry, in quelling all diſorderly paſſiahs, and in 
om mind by the leflons of Adverſity. He took 
great delight in a little cell or hermitage in his garden, 
which ſtood under a tuft of trees, encompaſſed with 
eglantine and honeyſuckles. Adjoining to it was a 


cold bath, formed by a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and 


_ lowing inſcription: - OT 
y Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
1 


over the door was written, in large characters, the fol -· 


— 
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Say. you who dare this happy place diſdain, | 
What palace ean diſplay ſo fair a train? 


He lived to a good old 95, and died honoured and 


| lamented. 


—— eat 
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To Mr rn Ge: 


"FT P 


SIR, 


1 AM a young conntey W of eighteen, (if T may 
call myſelf a bride after having. been . married a 
month and two days); and if my huſband, who every 


body ſays is the handſomeſt and belt made man in the 


country, does not flatter me, I am as agreeable as youth, 


health, good features, a clear ſkin, and an eaſy ſhape, 


can make me. We both married for love; and I may 
venture to ſay that no couple in the world: have been 


_ - happier than we. But, alas! Mr Fitz-Adam, within 
this week the dear man has appeared to be unuſually 
thoughtful and low - ſpirited; and the day before yeſter- 


day he came booted to me at breakfaſt, and told me 
that a ſudden and unexpected affair had made it neceſ- 


- ſary for him to ſet out that ring for his eltate 1 in 
Berkſhire. 


As 1 thought it my duty not to pry. into more han 1 


| had: a mind to tell me, I only. wiſhed him a ſafe j Journey, 
And a ſpeedy return, and ſaw. him take horſe. 


I amuſed myſelf as well as I could the firſt day of his 


abſence by looking into family affairs. The Grand day 
I Was viſited by a widow lady in the neighbourhood, 


who, from a vaſt flow of ſpirits, and a particular freedom 
of ſpeech, is thought, by our ſober conntry people to be 


2 very odd. kind of a * By. My —— ſaid 
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ſhe, running up to me and faluring me, I heard 5 you 
« were alone, and thought it would be a charity to 
„ yiſit the forſaken and afflited;” Indeed Madam,” 
anſwered I, with a ſigh, I am fooliſhly out of ſpirits.” 
„ Nay,” fays the, © my dear, I am far from blaming 
« you; the abſence of a huſband a month after mar- 
« riage is as bad as his death would be ſome years 
& hence.“ How, Madam,” interrupted I, « do you 
think—?”. © Nay, nay, no grave faces,” ſhe replied ; 


. « [| only ſpeak for myſelf. I had not been married to 


„Major Machoney three weeks before he was ordered 
away with his regiment to Flanders; and I affure you 
«. that the news of his death four months after did not 
« ſhock me half ſo much as our firlt parting. 2 « Youare 


& not in carneſt !” cried I, with aſtoniſhment. « Why 
not!?“ ſaid ſhe. But I ſhould have told you, my dear, 
that he had loſt a leg and an arm the week before; ſo. 


that I was quite prepared: and indeed it was always 
« a ſentiment. of mine, that a brave man had better be 
, dead than diſabled. But pray,” continued ſhe, ſmi- 
ling, and looking oddly with her eyes; where is your 
e huſband, child?“ I told her, buſineſs had called him 


into Berkſhire. Yes, yes,” ſays ſhe, we all know 


- * his buſineſs. Have you never heard of his having 
an uncle in that county? Depend upon it, my dear, 
s he is gone to ſee his uncle.” | 
I was greatly ſurpriſed at hearing of my huſband's 
unele;; having never received the leaſt hint from him 


that he had any ſuch relation; and of this Mrs Mac- 


honey would give me no debe information, than by 


aſſuring me, that, to her certain W he was 


to ſee this uncle. 


A particular friend of my. huſband's dropt in upon us 

at this inſtant, who, upon my inquiring after this uncle, 

and if he had heard his friend talk of making him a 
* ſeemed to be of the * s * * he 
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could not take upon him to aſſert that he had ever ſeen \ 
38 ſo much as knew i in what part of Berkſhire he „ 
ve : g py 
I began now to grow uneaſy ; for as I had been mar- 
Tied in the face of the world, and as none of my own 
relations were ſtrangers to my huſband, I thought it a 
little odd that. any of his ſhould be ſo to me. But I was 
ſoon eaſed of this perplexity by being thrown into a 
greater. As I have conſtantly taken in your papers, it 
occurred to me all at once, that this uncle, whom my 
huſband was gone to viſit, was no other than a Welch 
uacle, who, according to the fifty-fixth number of the 
WozLD, is one who officiates in genteel families in 
the capacity of a Hearer. And now it went to my 
very heart to think that I had fo tired my huſband by 
my talkativeneſs as to compel him to take a journey 
into Berkſhire in ſearch of a Hearer. It is impoſſible 
to tell you what pain it gave me. Yet ſurely ſome allow- 
ance ſhould be made for the prattling of a bride, who 
has a thouſand things to ſay to a huſhand which ſhe 
Aaurſt got to her lover. But whatever excules may be 
made for me, either from my youth, my ſex, my fond- | 
3 neſs. or my love of talking, it gives me the moſt pier- 3 
_ -cing concern to know that I am the ſole cauſe of his . 
dakipg this journey; and it is to tell him of this concern, 
aod the amendment it has produced, that I trouble you 
with this letter; which, if it ſhould ind him in his retreat, 
{for abe Worry l am told is in almoſt every part of 
England) may haſten him to his home again, 7756, val he 
hall find me hey whatrdiotocantitmct wikag 
of all Hearers. 
l aſſure you, Sir, I am not myſelf when I think on 
what I have done. Good Heaven! I cry twenty times 
an hour, that in the very firſt month of our marriage 
1 choeld moon ſent the dear creature-upon a viſit to an 
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dent the frequency of theſe viſits : and that he may 
know more of my mind than I can have courage to tell 
| him any other way, I beg your immediate publication 
of this letter; which as it cannot be an entertainment 
to your readers, will be a proof of your great good- 
nature, and the higheſt obligation to, 
7: OR | 
Tour moſt humble ſervant 
e | and admirer, 
S. W. 
Mr FiTz-Apan, 


Tour attempt in your fifty-ſeventh paper to reſcue 
Parſons, Authors, and Cuckolds,-from the contempt 
which the generality of mankind are too apt to enter- 
tain of them, was extremely ous and praiſe-worthy, 

It is in the triple capacity of Parſon, Author, and Cuc- 
old, that I write this letter. By the will of my pa- 
tents I am a Parſon; by my-own wants | am an Au- 
thor; and by the wants of my wife I am a Cuckold. 
So that were all or either of theſe profefligns in'reality Þþ 
contemptible,” as I am neither of them by choice, “! 
ought in juſtice to eſcape the obloquy that attends them. 

In regard to my parents, (who are now at reſt in 
their graves), I acquit them of any evil intention in 
making me a Parſon. Of myſelf I can truly ſay, that 
my wants were fo urgent [ muſt either have ſtarved 
or turned Author; as to my wife, every body who . 
knows her will acknowledge her wants to have been 
equally urgent, by the pains ſhe has taken to get them 
vpplied. 25 PTY e 
But notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances in my 
favour, and what is ſtill more, the honour you harre 
done us by eſpouſing our cauſe, I do not find that i am 
done jot the better treated. As a Parſon, I am preach- 
ng every Sunday to an audience faſt afleep; as an Au- 


. 
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thor, 8 ſquire of the pariſh, and all thoſe that hunt 
with him, are removing their handkerchiefs from the 

pocket that is next me as often as I ſit down at table 
with them ; and as a Cuckold, the very children in the 
ſtreets are taught to hold up their fingers to their fore- 
heads, and butt at me as I paſs by them. 

No longer ago than yelterday I , overheard my 
daughter Jenny, a girl of ſix years old, inquiring of 
her motker what made Papa be ſuch a Cuckold ; for 
that Miſs Maddox, and Miſs Tomlinſon, and all the 
miſſes at ſchool, ſaid that to be ſure he muſt be a ſad 
man to be ſuch a Cuckold. And two days ago my little 
boy, who is but a year older than his filter, ran 

- crying into the kitchin as I was chiding him for not 
faying his catechiſm, and told the maid that Papa had 
toſſed him with his horns, A neighbour's daughter 
indeed, who is juſt entering into her teens, tells me 

that ſhe ſhould like a Cuckold for a huſband of all 
things, for that I am fo pure and good-humoured 
nothing can be like it. To ſay the truth, I have hard- 
ly a friend in the world out of my own family, ex- 
cept this girl and an officer of the Blues, whoſe quarters 
are within a few doors of us, and who often talks to 
my wife about a living which is in his father's gift, 
and which, upon the death of the preſent incumbent, 
he aſſures her ſhall be mine. I know of no obligations 
that this gentleman. is under to me, except that he 
has been remarkably lucky in horſe-fleſh ſince his co- 
ming into theſe parts; and which it is ſaid he aſcribes 
ſolely to his acquaintance in my family. But though 

1 may now and then have given him my opinion, his 

ſucceſs that way has been more te to his own. {kill | 
than to any judgment of mine. eg 
But I am running my letter i into length, when 1 on- 
17 intended to tell you, that your paper upon the three 
8 orders * which I belong, * well RS; bas 
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failed of its effect: and to aſſure you that, in conſide- 

ration of the intention, as a Parſon, I ſhall pray for 

you; as an Author, I ſhall praife you; and as a 

Cuckold, I ſhall be proud of an opportunity of e 

you acquainted with my wite, 

I am, SIR, 

Your obliged and 
moſt humble ſervant, 

H. 


* li. ith. IRE 


Nuns. 86. ThHursDar, Avg. 22, 1754. 


—— 


Tum violaria, et | 
Myrtus, et omyis copia narium, 
Spargent olivetis odorem, . 
Fertilibus domino priori. | Hor. 


— hi all around, 
Waſting their fragrance o'er the ground, 
Where flouriſh'd once the olive ſhade, 
And its rich maſter's cares repaid, 

* The violecand myrile greetsthe ſenſe, 


Mr Firz-Apan, 


; | wigs I conſider how remarkably the ſeveral p2- 
. riods, in the riſe and declenſion of ancient ſtates, 
have been characterized by the varying manners of 
their people, I am apt to believe that an inquiry into 
the importance of our preſent taſte for, lowers would 
be no very idle and unintereſting ſpeculation. But as 
J would not willingly foreſtal any abler pen on a ſub- 
ject that deſerves to be conſidered by every patriot phi- 
loſopher of the age, I ſhall endeavour to confine my 
preſent animadverſions upon it within the narrow com- 
paſs of my own. private experience, and content myſelf | 


with giving a ſhort account of the motives which in- 
V olume 1t. : * 
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duced me to commence a floriſt at firſt, and of the ad- 
vantages which | have ſince derived from the office of 
my profeſſion, | 
It is obſervable, that the laws of decency and polite- 
neſs are, for the moſt part, nothing but mere local in- 
ſtitutions, very much limited in their authority, and very 
arbitrary and fluctuating in their nature; and that no 
one who offers himſelf a candidate for fame in matters 
of taſte and faſhion can ſueceed in his pretenſions at 
firſt, without accommodating them to the approbation 
of fpopular prejudice, or hold his reputation after he has 
once procured it, on any ſafer tenure than the uncer- 
tain voice of the multitude. Now, I muſt own, I ima- 
gined (and perhaps many have been as much deceived. 
in this point as myſelf) that the vegetable virtuoſo's 
credit was more particularly ſubje& to this precarious 
dependence, and that the chief ſecurity of its ſupport 
conſiſted only in the accidental concurrence of numbers 
in anunaccountable and trifling purſuit. And it is very 
probable that I ſhould never have been convinced of 
the contrary, had I not been fortunately induced to 
purchaſe a ſmall collection of flowers, in order to 
| eſcape the odious imputation of a taſteleſs ſingularity. 
But as many a commendable action has been under- 
taken at firſt on no better principle than the fear of 
thame, which has afterwards been proſecuted on a 
more generous motive, ſo was I brought at length to 
improve that collection, in conſequence of my own 


= thorough conviction of its great importance, which 


was originally procured in compliance only with the 
fancies of other people. | 

Being rather of a contemplative turn, and not very 
apt to whiſtle away any of my vacant time, I was not 
long in diſcovering that the cultivation of flowers had 
in it a much finer mixture of the utile dulci than any 
other employment whatever. But before I attewpt to 
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ſhow in what particular reſpects it is moſtly ſuited to 
inſtruct and delight, I would willingly remove two 
very common objections, notwithſtanding, as their ab- 
ſurdity is almoſt as evident as any thing belonging to 
them, they may be thought hardly worthy of my notice. 
Suppoſing then, that ſuch an inconſiderate and ſuper- 
ficial obſerver of things may poſſibly be met with as ſhall 
reckon it any diſparagement to the intrinſic value of a 
flower thar it is expoſed to a great variety of accidents 
from the inclemency of the weather, and perpetually 
ſubject to the irregular dominion of the ſolar influence, 
it will be ſufſicient to convince him of his miſtake, if 
he is not quite incapable of being convinced at all, only 


juſt to remind him of the uncertain condition of his 


own proſperity, and admoniſh him to reflect how little 
ſecure he is of being always preſerved from the oppreſ- 
five ſtorms, or of enjoying the conſtant ſunſhine, of For- 
tune. And if that other objection, drawn from the 


ſuppoſed vanity of regarding any thing of ſuch a ſhort 
duration as the bloom of a flower be admitted as con- 


cluſive, it muſt unavoidably prove a great deal too 


much, ſince it will not only hold with-equal force 


againſt every temporal enjoyment, and all worldly ſa- 


tisfactions whatever, but (which I muſt confeſs is a 


very ſhocking conſideration to me) will utterly annihi- 
late all thoſe engaging qualities of the fair ſex which 


are moſt eſſentially neceſſary to recommend them to 
our love and admiration. Let me add, moreover, that 
if there be that real fimilitude, which the frequency of 
the alluſion ſeems to make unqueſtionable, between 
human life and a flower, it follows, that no man can 
pretend to a right of deſpiſing the one that would be 


thought to place any value on the other. 


Nothing ought to be reckoned good any farther than 
as it contributes to our happineſs. The value we put 


vpon any poſſeſſion or 8 is the only ſtandard 
* : 2 / 
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that can be properly applied to determine its real worth, 
Whatever, therefore, is belt fitted to adminiſter delight 
to any particular perſon ought certainly to be regarded, 
by kim at leaſt, as the chief ingredient of that ſummum 
Bonum, which, though it be the common end of all our 
endeavours, has, however, been purſued by as many dif- 
ferent means as there have been different men. But. 
"ſuppoſing that no allowances were to be made in favour 
of {ingular propenſities, yet he that can enlarge the 
ſphere of his enjoyments, by contracting the extent of 
his poſſeſſions, ought, in all reaſonable conſtruction, to 
be deemed a much happier man than he who, under 
a fooliſh perſuaſion that he is ſecuring to himſelf an in- 
exhauſtible fund of delight, ſhall take inceſſant pains to 
augment thoſe riches, and extend thoſe territories, which, 
after all, will as much diſqualify him for enjoyment as 
an unwieldy corpulency of perſon would incapacitate 
him for expedition. And one eaſily might produce 
many inſtances of men who, by a prudent converſion 
of ſuch incumberances into flowers, have received more 
ſatisfaction from the produce of a ſmall parterre than 
from the income of a large eſtate; and found themſelves 
as completely happy as a Corycius, after they had once 
reduced their concerns to the eaſy nun of a 
ſingle acre. | 

Folly may foggeſt what it pleaſes; but that alone 

ought to be eſteemed a trifle which is of no conſequence; 

' whereas there is nothing in Nature unworthy of a wiſe 
man's regard, becauſe the moſt inferior of all her pro- 
ductions may, in ſome light or WN be made inſtru- 

mental to his 1 improvement. 

Were we to reflect, in a proper manner, on the correla- 
tive importance of ſuch objects as may be thought uſeleſs 
and infignificant, when confidered only with regard to 

- - themliclves, we ſhould diſcover a mediate ſort of union 
between the wideſt links of that infinite chain which 


holds together the conſtituents of the univerſe; we 
ſhould perceive that all thoſe things which are moſt diſ- 
ſimilar in every other reſpect, do, however, agree in that 
common deſtination, whereby they become ſo many 
equally important parts of one ſtupendous whole; and 
we ſhould find as fit a place for the diſcovery of truth 
in every flower - garden as in the celebrated groves of 
Cadmus. 3 | | | 
It has been from this ſchool that I have procured the 
beſt part of my philoſophy ; and from this, too, have I 
learnt to improve and confirm my morals. The volume 
of Nature is ſo full of paſſages above the explication of 
human learning, that the beſt proof of our having ſtu- 
died it with uncommon diligence and ſucceſs mult con- 
fill, chiefly, in our being able to produce from it many 
uncommon inſtances of our ignorance; and I have the 
vanity, or, [ſhould rather ſay, the modeſty, to boaſt, that 
1 have diſcovered difficulties enough in one ſingle leaf 
of it to clear up my underſtanding from the ſtupifying 
influence of a conceited ſufficiency, and to improve my 
reaſon into a perfect diffidence of its utmoſt force and 
penetration. Nor have I a flower in my poſſeſſion that 
is leſs aboundingin moral inſtruction than in beauty and 
ſweetneſs. I cannot obferve that induſtrious nicety with 
which the bee examines into every thing that comes in 
bis way without conſidering it as a reproachful admo- 
nition to myſelf; and if I do not collect ſome uſeful 
leſſon, that may ſupport me under all the enſuing revo- 
lations of my life, from every flower that ſuch an inſect 
can extract proviſion from againſt the future exigencies 
of his, I am ready to place it to the account of my ne- 
gligence, and to think myſelf guilty of the moſt un- 
pardonable folly, in ſuffering him alone to profit from 
that which I aſſume the abſurd privilege of calling my 
* 20 A455 5 | 


In ſhort, there is ſuch a cloſe affinity between a pro- 
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per cultivation of a flower - garden and a right diſcipline 
of the mind, that it is almoſt impoſſible for any thought- 
ful perſon, that has made- any proficieticy in the one, 
to avoid paying a due attention to the other. That 
induſtry and care which are ſo requiſite to eleanſe a 
garden from all ſorts of weeds, will naturally ſuggeſt 


to him how much more expedient it would be to exert 


the ſame diligence in eradicating all ſorts of prejudices, 
follies, and vices, from the mind, where they will be as 
ſare to prevail, without a great deal of care and cor- 
reQion, as common weeds in a neglected piece of 
ground. And as it requires more pains to extirpate 
 Jome weeds than others, according as they are more 
firmly fixed, more numerous, or more naturalized to 
the ſoil ; ſo thoſe faults will be found the moſt difficult 
to be ſuppreſſed which have been of the longeſt growth, 
and taken the deepeſt root; which are moſt predomi- 


nant in number, and moſt congenial to the conſtitution. 


"Nouns. 87. Tuvssbar, Aug. 29, 1754 


* no one ſubject that has given ſuch fre- 
quent exerciſe to the pens of my correſpondents 
as the behaviour of ſervants. Were I to have publiſh- 
ed all the letters I have received upon it; (not to mention 
the abuſes that have been ſent me for refuſing to make 
thoſe letters public), they would almoſt have equalled 
in number the letters that have been ſent me upon all 
other ſubjects. The plague of ſervants is the phraſe 
in every body's mouth; yet how fond we are of increa- 


ſing this plague, even to the deſtruction of our for- 


tunes, may be ſeen in almoſt every family that has any 
pretenſions to gentility. But I muſt beg pardon of 


theſe correſpondents for thinking a little differently 


was , 
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from them upon this occaſion; or rather for taking the 
part of ſervants in oppoſition to their maſters. | 
Having paſſed teſt part of my life in families, 
and being a ſtritt (though 1 hope not an impertinent) 
obſerver of all oceurreũces that happen in them, I was 
very early of opinion that the good or bad qualities of 
ſervants were generally to be aſeribed to the conduct 
of their maſters; and by repeated experiences ſince, I am 
become ſo ſanguine in this opinion, that when | have 
a mind to ſtudy any maſter or miſtreſs thoroughly, I 
obſerve with circumſpection the particular diſpoſitions 
and behaviour of their ſervants. If I find cheerfulneſs 
in their countenances, ſobriety in their manners, neat- 
nels in their perſons, readineſs in their attendance, and 
harmony among themſelves, I always conclude that the 
maſter or miſtreſs of ſuch ſervants have hearts which 
(according to a ſignificant expreflian in low life) ly in 
the right places. On the contrary, wherever I ſee fer- 
vants with ſullenneſs or ill- nature in their looks, with 
flothfulneſs in their motions, or ſlovenlineſs in their 
clothes; or, above all, when I hear them quarrelling 
among themſelves; I conclude that they are copying 
the manners of thoſe they ſerve, and that the maſter 
and miſtreſs of that houſe, whatever characters they 
may bear in the world. are diſagreeable in themſelves, 
and a plague to all about them. | = | 

By this rule I am generally able to judge with what 
degree of eſtimation I am received at the ſeveral tea · 
tables where I viſit. I look only at the ſervant to know 
if I am a welcome gueſt to his miſtreſs and the family : 
if he opens the door to me with a look of indifference, 
or ſeems ſlack in his attendance upon me, I (horten the 
time of my ſtay, and leſſen the number of my viſits ac 
that houſe. But if he ſhows me up ſtairs with a good 
grace, or looks at me with attention while l am iadut- 
Zing an old man's fondneſs for prattling, 1 am as well 
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ſatisfied of his miſtreſs's W for me as if ſhe had 
offered me her purſe. 

The Spedator, ſpeaking of a family of ſervants, ſays, 
** Thar inflead of flying from the parts of the houſe 
through which their maſter is paſſing, they induſtri- 
_ * ouſly contrive to place themſelves in his way,” And 
I am intimate in a family where the only unpleaſant 
hours that ſervants know are thoſe in which the ma- 
ſter and miſtreſs of the houſe are abſent. I have ob- 
ſerved with great delight, when gy friend and his lady 
have been ſtepping into the coach for a journey of a 
few days, that the men and maid ſervants have been 
crowding to the door, and with tears in their eyes 
waiting for the laſt kind nod as they have driven from 
the houſe. It has done my heart good when, in the 
abſence of their maſter and miſtreſs, I have looked i in 


upon theſe honeſt people, to ſee with what eagerneſs 


they have run to me to inquire, every one at once, if 
I had heard any news of their benefactors, and at what 


time they would return. It would be unneceſſary, af- 


ter what [ have ſaid of theſe ſervants, to enter upon 
the character of the maſter and miſtreſs; I ſhall content 
myſelf with obſerving, that if all thoſe who have ſer- 
 vants were of the ſame diſpoſition with the people I am 
ſpeaking of, I ſhould hardly have had -6ocaſion to 


. _ vrite upon this ſubject. 


Seneca ſays of ſervants, © That they are a kind of 
humble friends.” (Not according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of humble friends; for by ſuch are meant thoſe 
v ho are to be ſtill more dependent on our bumours, 
and who, in return for precarious meat and drink, are 


to think, ſpeak, and act, exactly as we would have chem.) 


He goes on to obſerve, That it is the part of a wiſe 
* and good man to deal with bis inferior as he would 
have his ſuperior deal with him; Fortune having no 
more Power”. over * than over their. maſters: 
- 1 . * 
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« and he that duly conſiders how many ſervants have 
% come to be maſters, and how many maſters to be ſer- 
„ yants, will lay no great ſtreſs of argument either upon 
« the one or upon the other. Some uſe their ſervants 
«© worſe than beaſts, in {laviſh attendances, between their 
« drink and their luſts; as if they were not made of 
« the ſame materials with their maſters, or to breathe 
« the ſame air, or to die under the ſame conditions. It 
is worthy obſervation (continues he) that the moſt 
« imperious maſters over their own fervants are at the 

« ſame time the moſt abject ſlaves to the ſervants of 

« other maſters. I will not diſtinguiſh a ſervant by his 

&« office, but by his manners; the one is the work of 

5 fortune, the other of virtue,” | 

_ Thus far ſays Seneca: and indeed the wretchedneſs 

of ſervitude is altogether owing to the pride of ſuperi- 

ority; 2 pride which, if properly exerted, would appear 
in making thoſe happy whom Fortune has made depen- 
dent upon us for favour and ſupport. This indeed 
would be the pride of man; and | have always conſi- 
dered it as a principal happineſs of every maſter, that 

Heaven has placed him in a ſituation to make life eaſy 

and comfortable to thoſe whoſe lot i it is to depend upon 

bim for bread. 

For my own part, I have always been of opinion 
that the maſter is as much obliged to the ſervant, who. 
acquits himſelf in his office with diligence and faithful- 
. nels, as the ſervant to the maſter tor his indulgence. 
But in the common opinion it is otherwiſe: and the per- 
formance of thoſe duties which ſhall entitle the ſervant 
to a reward in heaven, ſhall be inſufficient to procure 

him either a civil word, or a kind look, from his i _ 

Mou walter. ..-. 

Ho contrary a behaviour is that of the family a- 

bove mentioned ! If a ſervant bas done his duty, he is 

ſpre to be commended for it: if, through i incapacity or 
V. blume II. | A a 
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inadverteney he has committed a fault, it is paſſed over 
with good- humour; or if, through careleſſaeſs or de- 
ſign the admonitions he receives are the admonitions 
of a friend, who adviſes him, for his own ſake, to 
amendment, and encourages him to ſetabout it by gen- 
tleneſs and perſuaſion. It may be worth the mention- 
ing; that my friend's butler was cured of a violent in- 
clination to ſotting by having the keys of the cellar de- 
livered to his keeping; and that the houſekeeper, who 
is one of the moſt thoughtful and diſcreet matrons I 
know of, was one of the giddieſt girls alive, till the af- 
farrs of the family were thrown into her hands. 
do not mean to inſinuate, by theſe circamſtances, 
that every drunken footman ſhould keep the keys of his 
maſter's cellar, or that every madcap of a maid ſhould 
be intruſted, by way of ſobering her, with the manage- 
ment of a family; 1 only mentioned them to ſhow that 
even vices and follies are ſometimes to be cured by good 
uſage; and if ſo, how greatly may good qualities be 
improved by the ſame indulgent behaviour! 

I have faid, in a former paper, that people are more 
likely to be praiſed into good qualities than to be rail- 
ed out of bad ones: and I have always found, that to 
commend a ſervant for doing right (and every ſervant 


does right ſometimes) has had a much better effect than 


chiding and complaining when he has happened to do 
wrong. To cherilh the deſire of pleaſing in a ſervant 
you muſt ſhow him that you are pleaſed ; for what en- 
couragement is there for his perſeverance, unleſs you 
tell bim at firſt that he is in the right way? I; 

To conclude this ſubject, I would have ſervants con- 
fidered- as reaſonable beings; as thoſe who, though 
they have the frailties of men, have alſo their virtues, 
their affeQions, and feelings; that they can repay good 
offices with gratitude, and ill ones with negle& ; and 
that they are intitled to our favour, till they have de- 
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ſerved our diſpleaſure. I ſhall only add, for the infor- 
mation of my correſpondents, that I ſhall pay no re- 
ard to the complaints that are ſent me againſt bad 


ſervants, unleſs I am thoroughly convinced that they 
come from good maſters. 


3 Nun. 88. Tauxs pax, Sept. 5 1754 


>. 
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To Mr Fitz-Apan. 


[ied R nnn r 2 


SIR, 
J7ROM a full convidion that your ears are always 
J“ open to the afflicted, I preſume to ſend you the ſto- 
ry of my diſtreſs, which is left to your diſcretion whe · 
| ther or no it be deſerving of public commiſeration. 
Previous, however, to what relates immediately to my- 

ſelf, be ſo kind as indulge an elderly man, whoſe infir- 
mity is. to be talkative, and who delights in along train 

of animadverſions upon every intereſting occurrence. 
At the creation of your World your modeſty ſuggeſt- 
ed, that the advantages accruing from it might enable 
you in due time to keep a one-horſe chair, and that, as 
ſoon as you were in poſſeſſion of this vehicle, you would 
invite the reader to a ſeat in it, and occaſionally make 
the tour of the adjacent villages. But whether you are 
enabled to ſet up this equipage or not, I would adviſe 
vou, at this ſeaſon of the year, to withdraw your laud- 
able purpoſe of reforming vice in Town, and to let your 
endeavours be directed to confirm virtue militant in the 
country. Drinking, gaming, atheiſm, and the minor 
vices, which from time immemorial have more or leſs 
{warmed in our capital, have been combated by the 
moſt eminent divines, moraliſts, and poets, and all to 
no purpoſe. For my own part, I cannot help looking 

upon almoſt every e diſſolnteneſ as a kind oe 

a 2 25 
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plague: and if I was worthy of adviſing the legiſlature, 


I ſhould propoſe that a line of circumvallation might 
be made at the diſtance of five miles all round the Town, 


and a guard - appointed, to prohibit all perſons betray- 


ng the leaſt ſymptom of any of theſe epidemical diſeaſes 
from paſſing the line. Provided always, that in caſe 


a radical cure ſhall be effected on a patient or patients, 


he, ſhe, or they, on a proper certificate, declaring them 


free from all infection, may be privileged to quit thoſe - 
noiſome quarters, and retire into the country. I can 


think of no other method by which the miſerable ob- 
jects that range under the ſeveral denominations of game- 


ers, ſwearers, liars, drunkards, coxcombs, faſhion- mon- 
gers, &c. in either ſex, may be excluded all communica- 5 


tion with thoſe who are untainted. 

A conſiderate perſon cannot paſs a coxcomb in his 
walks without being ſenſibly hurt at the reflection that 
ſuch a calamity is incident to human nature. Theſe 
deplorable creatures are incapacitated from concealing 
their complaint: a primary ſymptom is a total ſuppref- 
ſion of every reaſonable thought; after which, there can 
be no wonder if, when they are become fools, they put 
on the habit of their order, and continue to fatigue the 


invention of their tradeſmen with a view to beguile the 


tedionſneſs of time. 

What, Mr Fitz-Adam, ſhall we ſay to thoſe perſons 
who will ſubject themſelves to infection by a communi- 
cation with ſuch wretches? I could as ſoon pay a viſit 


to a man born deaf and dumb, for the ſake of conver- 

| ſation, as deceive myſelf with the idea of improvement 
with one of theſe coxcombs. The notoriety of the ſymp- 
toms attending this diſeaſe makes it needleſs to recite 
them all; a vaſt pomp of dreſs, an habitual contraction : 
of the muſcles to a grin, with a continual incoherent. 
kind of prattle, are fo many eharacteriſtics of their diſ- 


| tewper: And, 1 fear, the . of our plea would be 
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rejected, ſhould we urge that we fell inadvertently into 
their company; ſince they generally carry their heads, 
| like thoſe of poſts on a foot · path, ſufficiently whitened, 
to deter even the molt heedleſs fromi ſtumbling on them 
in the dark. 8 1 3 
Among the ſeveral peſtilences which conſtitute the ge- 
neral plague, no one is of equal fatality with that of 
faſhion. Thoſe who are ſeized with this phrenſy, as they 
are the moſt numerous, ſo are they the moſt extrava- 
gant in their actions. The females diſcover their being 
tainted by every geſticulation of a Couſin Betty. They 
wear no cap, and only ſubſtitute in its room variety of 
trumpery ribbands, tied up with no other propriety than 
the preſent fit ſnall happen to direct. Let your eye tra- 
vel over the whole perſon, and, by the diſpoſition of the 
dreſs, you will no longer heſitate if the imagination is 
diſturbed. By what means, Mr Fitz-Adam, except by 
the effects, ſhall we determine the mens ſana? and what 
judgment ought we to paſs upon thoſe crowds of fe- 
males, who.are every day tottering along. the public 
walks upon peg»heels? Nothing, ſurely, can be more re- 
pugnant to common ſenſe than this contrivance in the 
ladies to weaken their ſupport, who had before too great 
an aptitude to fall, If there can be any reaſon aſſigned 
for ſo ſtrange a conduct, it mult be this, that they thought 
it neceſſary to diminith the baſe after they had lighten- 
ed the capital, | Ee ag 
It would be a downright arraignment of your ſaga- 
city to imagine, that the malignant conſequences'an- 
nexed to this dĩiſtemper are unnoticed by you. An ob- 
je, whoſe entire maſs of blood is corrupted by faſhion, 
becomes not unworthy the cognizance of the higher 
powers as the moſt prejudicial being to a civil ſociety. 
In order to think as L do, you need only to conſider 
what are the evils conſequential to faſhion. Are they 
not thaſe of folly, pride, extravagance, gaming, and 


* 
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py diſhoneſty? Perſons afflicted with this malady are apt 


to imagine themſelves under no obligation to pay their 
juſt debts; while thoſe contracted at a gaming · table are 
to be diſcharged with all the punQuality ot honeſty. 
Theſe refle&ions, Mr Fitz-Adam, are the reſult of a 
heart-felt concern for the good of my country. The 
proſperous growth of every kind of iniquity cannot fail, 
in the end, of endangering: her political health. One 
ſhould be apt to believe, that our own foil was not 
pregnant with vice, while we are daily adopting every 
exotic folly. Our natural enemy, even antecedent to con- 
queſt, is impoſing upon us, not only her language, but 
her manners and dreſs. A ſnperficial view of the hiſtory 
of old Rome will preſent us with every ſimilar circum- 
ance of corruption. God forked a ſimilar fate ſhould 
overtake us 
I have bitherto ſuppreſſed an inclination to trouble 
von with my diſapprobation of the times; and nothing 
leſs than an open violation of all the laws of decency, 
good ſenſe, and duty, in my own family, could have 
prompted me to enlarge the lift of your correſpondents. 
I am now, Sir, at my paternal eſtate, where I conſtant- 
iy reſide, unleſs ſome unavoidable occurrence breaks in 
upon my retirement, and calls me to Town. In the young- 
er part of my days, by virtue of public employmepts, I 
was admitted to a pretty large commerce with man- 


kind; but, on my father's deceaſe; ſatiated with the 


pleaſures of high life, I withdrew in my forty · firſt year 
to the place I now write from. | am conſcious of no very 
material imprudence that I have been guilty of except 
my marriage, which has ſhaded my viſionary proſpect 
of happineſs with the heavieſt 9 ar wy T'wo daugh- 


ders only are the ue of this marriage; who, thanks to 


the tnition of their mother, are not wanting in any ſingle 
_ accompliſhment of modiſh education. Theyſpeak French 
before they — 6A * play at cards for 
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pounds, without knowing the value of a ſhilling: and, 
in a word, by a Patrician diſreliſh of economy, ſpeak 
themſelves the inconteſted children of Sir Pope Pedi- 
daughter. I forbear to mention the manner in 
which (with their mother's connivance) they affect to 
expoſe the obſcurity of my family; becauſe 1 muſt ac- 
knowledge it to have been deſtitute of the honour of a 
dignified ſpendthrift, or an illuſtrious ſuicide. 
- Having lived ſo long a voluntary exile from the beau 


monde, my maxims are exploded as quite obſolete. My 


wife and daughteres are perpetually aſſuring me that 
I a& in no reſpect like any of my polite neighbours. 


I will not diſpute that they have ſome colour of truth 
for this aſſertion; for you muſt be ſenſible, Mr Fitz-Adam, 


that it is no eaſy matter for a man in his grand climac- 
teric to diveſt himſelf of old accuſtomed prejudices; and 


though I profeſs all imaginable deference to my great 


| neigkbours, they muſt excuſe the awkward particula- 
rity I have of paying my debts, and of obſtinately per- 
ſevering in going now and then to church. Beſides what 


I have mentioned, I have the peculiar felicity of ſee - 
ing that nothing which either my ànceſtors or I have 


done. within or without doors, is in the leaſt corre 


ſpondent with my family's taſte. The garden is a de- 


voted victim to their caprice: laſt ſuramer they erected 


in it a Chineſe temple, but it proved too cold to be in. 


habired. In the winter, all my Chriftmas blocks went 
to the compoſition of a hermitage, which is only te- 
nanted by my girls, and the female hermits of taſte of 


their acquaintance. This ſpring I narrowly eſcaped 


the reputation of building a ruin in my park: but 
luckily, as my workmen were lopping ſome of my trees, 
they opened, by mere accident, a proſpect to my Lord 
Kilidollar's houſe, the nobleſt, perhaps, and moſt na- 
EC 5 

It is impoſſible for you to conceive the inſtances I 
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could enumerate; but not to tire your patience by a long 
detail of grievances, I ſhall cloſe my letter with obſer- 
ving, that I fee a ſucceſſion of them before me, while 
my wife is above polluting the blood of the Pedigrees, 
by admitting into her compoſition the leaſt tincture of 
affability, and while my daughters are in a fair way of 
dying unmarried by their polite behaviour and mere- 
tricious ſtyle of dreſs. If the reaſonableneſs of my com- 
plaint ſhould obtain the ſanction of your approbation, 
and be countenanced in the World, it will in ſome 

meaſure alleviate the affliction of, SIR, 
| Your conſtant reader and admirer, 


Mat 


—— 


Nunz. 89. Tauxspar, Sept. 12, 1754 


— 


JT has been the conſtant practice, ever ſince I can re- 
| 1 member, for people to recommend the particular 
-wares they deal in, by ſetting forth that they are more 
eſſentially neceſſary at the preſent time than they were 
ever known to be in times paſt. The Doctor, to recom- 
mend his Elixir for the nerves, addreſſes you with, 
« Never were nervous decays, &c, ſo frequent as at 
1 preſent.” The man of learning prefaces his diſcourle 
upon occult qualities with, Never was there ſo total 
« a decay of literature as at preſent: and the Divine 
introduces his volume of ſermons with, Never did fin 
& and folly abound ſo as at preſent.” _ HY 
But though this method may be a very good one, and 
may have contributed greatly to the increaſe of trade, [ 
have always conſidered it as ſomewhat bordering upon 
eraft, and have therefore rejected it to purſue a con- 
trary practice. Never was mankind ſo good as at pre · 
ſent l ſay again and again; for however unwiſe or un- 
righteous the people of theſe nations may have been 
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two years ago, it is hardly to be conceived how greatly 
they are improved in their underſtandings, and amended 


in their morals, by the extenſive circulation of theſe my 
Lucubrationss. 5 | | 3 

Many perſons are of opinion (I ſuppoſe from the ef- 
fects which they find to have been produced in them- 


ſelves) that every individual of my readers has been in 


ſome reſpect or other the better for me: but this, perhaps, 
may be carrying the matter a little too far; and indeed I 
have a private reaſon for thinking that there may be 


here and there one who, though a conſiderable reader 


of theſe excellent Eſſays, has received no benefit from 
them at all. There are people in the world who, be- 
cauſe they pride themſelves upon contradicting an eſta- 
bliſhed opinion, have ſuggeſted, in a whiſper, that this is 
not abſolutely. and to all intents and purpoſes the very 
beſt paper that has hitherto been publiſhed in any age 
or; country. And to confeſs a truth, which will, no 


| doubt; be as ſurpriſing to my readers as it was to me, 


I have actually received a letter, written in ſober ſad- 


_ neſs, and without the leaſt intention to be witty, inſi - 
nuating that I am grqwing dull, and advifing me to 


lay down my paper while [ can do it with honour. 


But as I have hitherto found my wit to be inexhaultible, 
and as I have now, as much as ever, the good of my 
country at heart, I am willing to continue theſe my 


labours while there are the leaſt gleanings of folly re- 


- 


maining, and till I can have the glory of effecting a 


thorough re formation. 


Io follow this great and laudable deſign, I muſt beg 
of my correſpondents to be very diligent in their inqui- 
ries after what is doing in Town, and that they will ne- 
glect no opportunity of tranſmitting me all the intelli- 
gence they can get. I ſhould be glad to know, amon 
\ Other matters of conſequence, if there is yet any wel 


ching as play geing on at White's. I ſhould like alſo 
Volume II. 8 B b | | 
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to hear that the propoſal for eſtabliſhing lectures in di- 
vinity and moral philoſophy next winter in the great 
room at St 's coffeehouſe has met with the ap- 
probation of the whole club. The repeated affurances 
which I am daily receiving that fornication and adul- 
tery are cntirely at a ſtand in this great metropolis are 
highly agreeable to me; as alſo that the great increaſe 
of bloom which has of late been ſo very oblervable on 
the cheeks of ladies of faſhion is wholly owing to their 
abhorrence of cards and late hours. I hear with great 
felf-congratulation and deiight from the City, that 
they are hourly increaſing in frugality and induſtry, 
and that neither Hazard, nor any unlawful game at 
cards, has been ſo much as thought of at their clubs for 
this twelvemonth paſt. But, above all, I am charmed 
with the accounts which I have from time to time re- 
ceived of the laſt general election. That inflexible ab- 
horrence of bribery and corruption which fo viſibly 
and univerſally . itſelf among all ranks and 
orders of men, conſtituents as well as candidates, muſt 
be an inconteſtible proof of the conſummate virtue of 
the preſent times. | 
— rom all theſe happy l I am perfectly 
of opinion with the late Mr Whiſton, that the Millen- 
nium, or, The kingdom of the juſt upon earth, is very 
near at hand. When that long · expected time arrives 
I ſhall confider the plan of this paper as complete, and 
conclude it the Thurſday following with a benediction 
to my readers. 

It has been owing to chis general reformation (which 
I flatter myſelf has been principally brought about by 
theſe weekly Eſſays) that I have thought fit to ſuppreſs 
certain letters, lately come to hand, which are filled 
vwith moſt unreaſonable complaints againſt the iniquity 
of the times. One of theſe letters laments very empha- 


tically the great increaſe of Popery among us, and begs 
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that I would poſtpone every amuſing ſpeculation to at- 
tack with gravity and argument the doctrine of tran» 
ſubſtantiation. The ſame letter recommends, in a poſt- 
ſcript, ſome neceſſary alterations to be made in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and deſires that my next paper 
may be an addreſs to the biſhops upon that occaſion. 
Another of theſe. letters inveighs bitterly againſt the 
univerſality of ſkittle-grounds in the gardens of people 
of faſhion, and aſſures me that it is in vain to hope for 
a reformation while gentlemen and ladies, nay, even 
the clergy themſelves, are miſpending their time in the 
unchriſtian · like diverſions of porters and draymen. The 
letter ſigned Decorus, complaining of Brunetta's na- 
kedneſs at church had long ago received a place in theſe 
Papers if I could have been convinced that it had lefs 
of invention in it than of reality; for I am aſſured by 
a particular friend, who is a conſtant frequenter of all 
public places, that ſince my repeated animadverſions on 
that ſubject there is not a pair of naked ſhoulders to be 
ſeen either for love or money. He proceeds farther to 
aſſure me, that thoſe excellent animadverſions have given 
the ladies ſuch an anconquerable averſion to all kinds 
of nakedneſs, that a party of them, going this ſummer 
from Richmond to Vaux- hall by water, choſe rather 
to ſee a handſome young fellow go to the bottom, as 
he was attempting to ſwim acroſs the Thames, than 
to take him into their boat: and when the waterman 
begged for God's ſake that they might ſave the young 
man's life, the eldeſt of the ladies proteſted with great 
vehemence, that ſhe had rather the whole odious ſex 
ſhould periſh, than have her modeſty affronted with the 
ſight of a naked man. 8 
gut though every reformation of this kind is a ſen} 
ſible pleaſure to me, I am very far from attributing the 
whole merit of it to myſelf; on the contrary, it is with 
the utmoſt pride and 8 1 that I acknowledge 
TY. BÞ 2 
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the many and great helps which | have received from 


; correſpondents, whoſe names, whenever they come to 


be mentioned in this Undercaking, will reflect an ho- 
nour upon my own. It to is theſe gentlemen more than 
to myſelf that I am to aſcribe the: reformation above 
mentioned: and becauſe, as I ſaid before, in ſpite of 
our endeavours to make mankind perfect, there is ſtill 
perhaps alittle ſprinkling of folly remaining among us ; 
and as the Millennium may poſſibly be at a much greater 
diſtance than Mr Whiſton and | have ſo ſanguinely ima- 
gined it to be; and, moreover, conſidering:the compa- 
rative weakneſs of my own abilities; I hereby requeſt 

and entreat of my correſpondents that they will.continue 
to favour me with their aſſiſtance in this work, which 
vill moſt certainly be brought to a concluſion on the 
very firſt Thurſday after the ſaid Millennium ſhall com- 
mence. _ N . 

I cannot ſhow myſelf more in earneſt upon this occa- 
ſion, than by cloſing my paper with the following 
humble addreſs to one of its ableſt ſupporters. | 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM to the *#* of . 


With 8 heart Fitz-Adam greets ye, 
And in theſe rhymes, my Lord, intreats ye, 
That you once more the World would prop, 
Which, but for ſtrength like your's, muſt drop: 
For I, grown weak, and ſomewhat older, 
Feel it too heavy on my ſhoulder: _ 
And well I may; for Bards having ſung, 
That giant Atlas, huge and ſtrong, 5 
Oft found his World too great a load, 
And aſł d aſſiſtance of a Gd. 
Who eas'd his back with little pain, 
And ſet the World to rights again, 8 
80 l from You, my great Alcides, _ 
(Wpboſe aim my glory and my pride is) 85 
EKequeſt, my Lord You know my drift. 
That you would lend me r'other lift: 6 


* 


— 


* 


Tꝛou ſmile, my Lord 
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- Your ſmalleſt efforts is enough, 
The ſame you uſe in taking ſnuff: 


—indeed 'its true, 
A finger and your thumb will do. 


. 
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AN old friend and fellow-ſtudent of mine at the 


univerſity called upon me the other morning, and 


found ine reading Plato's, Sympoſion. I laid down my 
book to receive him, which, after the firſt uſual compli- 
ments, he took up, ſaying, © You will give me leave 
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to ſee what was the object of your ſtudies.” “ No- 
thing leſs than the divine Plato,” ſaid I, * that ami- 
able philoſopher —” With whom (interrupted my 
friend) Cicero declares that he would rather be in the 
wrong than in the right with any other.” „ can- 
not” replied I, carry my veneration for him to that 


degree of enthuſiaſm; but yet, wherever I underſtand 


him (for I confeſs I do not every where) I prefer him 


to all the ancient philoſophers. His Sympoſion more 
particularlyengaggsandentertainsme, as I ſee therethe 
manners and characters of the moſt eminent men, of 


the politeſt times, of the politeſt city of Greece. And, 


with all due reſpect to the Moderns, I much queſtion 


whether an account of a modern Sympoſion, though 


written by the ableſt hand, could be read with ſo 
much pleaſure and improvement.” I do not know 


that,” replied my friend; © for though I revere the 
Ancients as much as you poſſibly can, and look upon 
the Moderns as pigmies when compared to thoſe 


giants, yet if we come up to, or near, them in any 
thing, it is in the elegancy and delicacy of our con- 
= 1% TIS EE 8 ; 6 4. 


vivial intercourſe;”? oo 3 
I was the more ſurpriſed at this doubt of my friend 
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becauſe J knew that he implicitly ſubſcribed to, and 
ſuperſtitiouſly maintained, all the articles of the claſſical 
faith. I therefore aſked him, whether he was ſerious? 
He anſwered me that he was: that, in his mind, Plato 
ſpun out that filly affair of love too fine and too long; 
and that if | would but let him introduce me to the club 
of which he was an unworthy member, he believed I 
ſhould at leaſt entertain the ſame doubt, or perhaps 
even decide in favour of the Moderns. I thanked my 
friend for his kindneſs, but added, that in whatever ſo- 
ciety he was an unworthy member I ſhould be till a 
more unworthy gueſt, That, moreover, my retired 
and domeſtic turn of life was as inconſiſtent with 
the engagements of a club as my natural taciturnity 
amongſt ſtrangers would be miſplaced in the midſt of 
all that feſtal mirth and gaity. You miſtake me,” 
anſwered my friend ; ** every member of our club has 
the privilege of bringing one friend along with him, 
e whois by no means thereby to become a member of 
<« it;- and as for your taciturnity, we have fome ſilent 
«. members who, by the way, are none of our work, 
« Silent people never ſpoil company, but, on the con- 
c trary, by being good hearers, encourage good ſpeak- 
« ers.” © Bat I have another difficulty,” anſwered I, 
% and that I doubt a very ſolid one, which is, that 
I drink nothing but water.” © So much the worſe for 
* you,” replied my friend, who, by the by, loves his 
bottle moſt academically ; you will pay for the claret 
1 you do not drink. We uſe no compulſion; every one 
„„ drinks as little as he pleaſes - Which I pre- 
c ſame,” interrupted I, is as much as he can. That 
ç is juſt as it happens, ſaid he; * ſometimes, it is 
true, we make pretty good fittings ; but, for my own 
« part, I chuſe to go home always before eleven; for, 
.* take my word for it, it is the fitting. up late, and 
not the drink, that deſtroys the conſtitution,” As I 
* | 8 
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found that my friend would have taken a refuſal ill, I 
told him, that for this once I would certainly attend him 
to the club, but defired him to give me previouſly the 
outlines of the characters of the fitting members, that 
I might know how to behave myſelf properly. Your 
« precaution,” ſaid he, is a prudent one, and I will 
© make you ſo well acquainted with them beforehand, 
« that you ſhall not ſeem a ſtranger when among them. 
_ « You muſt know, then, that our club confiſts of at leaſt 
« forty members when complete, Of theſe many are 
« now in the country; and beſides, we have ſome va - 
c cancies which cannot be filled up till next winter; 
„ Palſies and apoplexies have of late, I don't know why, 
« been pretty rife among us, and carried off a, good 
% many. It is not above a week ago that poor Tom 
«© Toaſtwell-fell on a ſudden under the table, as we 
_ © thought only a little in drink, but he was carried home, 
« and never ſpoke more. Thoſe whom you will pro- 
tc bably meet with to-day are, firſt of all Lord Feeble, 
a nobleman of admirable ſenſe, a true fine gentleman, 
« and, for a man of quality, a pretty claffic. He has 
« lived rather faſt formerly, and impaired his conſtitu- 
tion by fitting up late, and drinking your thin ſharp - 
« wines. He is ſtill what you call nervous, which makes 
<« him a little lowfpirited and reſerved at firſt ; but he 
«. grows very affable and cheerful as ſoon as he has warm- 
ed his ſtomach with about a bottle of good claret. 
Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north-coun- 
« try baronet of a good eſtate, and one who was be- 
«* forehand in the world, till being twice choſen knight 
_ © of the ſhire, and having in conſequence got a pretty _ 
«©. employment at court, 4 run out eonſiderably. He 


4 has left off houſekeeping, and is now upon a retrie- 
„ ving ſcheme. He is the heartieſt, honeſteſt fellow li- 
« ving; and 3 he is a man of very few words, I 

he does not want ſenſe. He had an 


can aſſure you 
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4 unirerſity education, and has a good notion of the 
+ claflics. . The poor man is confined half the year at 
« leaſt with the gout, and has beſides an inveterate 
« ſcurvy, which I cannot account for: no man can live 
t more regularly; he eats nothing but plain meat, and 
* very little of that: he drinks no thin wines, and never 
« fits up late; for he has his full doſe by eleven. 
Colonel Culverin i is a brave old experienced officer, 
though but a licutenant-colonel of foot. Between 
you and me he has had great injuſtice done him, and 
« is now commanded by many who were not born when 
« he came firſt into the army. He has ſerved in Ire- 
% Jand, Minorca, and Gibraltar; and would have been 
« in all the late battles in Flanders had the regiment 
been ordered there. It is a pleafure to hear him talk 
| 1 of war. le is the beſt-natured man alive, but alittle 
too jealous of his honour, and too apt to be in a paſ- 
4 ons but that is ſoon over, and then he is ſorry for 
« it. I fear he is dropſical, which I impute to his drink - 
« — your Champaigns and Burgundics. He got that 
et ill habit abroad. + 
* Sir George Plyant is well: born, has a genteel for- 
* tune, keeps the very belt company. and is to be ſure 
one of the beſt · bred men alive: he is ſo good · natured. 
that he ſeems to have no will of his own. He will 
drink as little or as much as you pleaſe, and no mat - 
« ter of what. He: has been a mighty man with the 
4e ladies formerly, and loves the crack of the whip ſtill. 
« He is our newſmonger; for being a gentleman of 
„ the Privy Chamber, he goes to Court every day, and; 
2 conſequently, knows pretty well what is going for- 
e ward there. Poor gentleman! 1 fear we hall not | 
4. keep him long; for he ſeems far gone in a conſump - 
es tion, 282 che doctors 1 it is only a, nervous 
a, eben „ „ 
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„ Will Litfaſt | is the beſt-natured fellow living, and 
« an excellent companion, though he ſeldom ſpeaks; 
but he is no flincher, and fits every man's hand out 
% at the club. He is a very good ſcholar, and can 
« write very pretty Latin verſes. I doubt he is in a 
« declining way ; for a paralytical ſtroke has lately 
« tyitched up one ſide of his mouth ſo that he is now 


«© obliged to take his wine diagonally. However, he 


« keeps up his ſpirits wasch and never lhams his 
e glaſs. | 

| 5 Doctor Carbunclei is an honeſt, jolly, merry ks. 
« well- affected to the government, and much of a gen- 
« tleman. He' is the life of our club, inſtead of being 
« the leaſt reſtraint upon it. He is an admirable ſcho- 
ce lar, and I really believe has all Horace by heart; I 
6% know he has him always in his pocket. His red face, 
, inflamed noſe, and ſwelled legs, make him generally 


% thought a hard drinker by thoſe who do not know 


« him; but I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, that I never 


. * ſaw him diſguiſed with liquor in my life, It is true, 


«© he is a very lar man, and can hold a great deal, 
% which makes the Colonel call him pleatantly enou ugh, 
« a Veſſel of Election. 


„ The laſt and leaſt e my friend) i is your 
* humble ſervant, ſuch as I am; and if you pleaſe we 
« will go and walk in the Park till dinner-time.” I 


agreed, and we ſet out together. But here the reader 


will perhaps expect that 1 ſhould let him walk on a 
little while I give his character. We were of the ſame 


year of St Johns College in Cambridge: he was a younger 
brother of a good family, was bred to the Church, and 
had juſt got a fellowſhip in the College, when, his elder 


brother dying, he ſucceeded to an ealy fortune, and re- 


ſolved to make himſelf eaſy with it, that is, to do no- 
thing, As he had reſided long in College he had con- 
_ trated all the habits, prejudices, the lazineſs, the — 
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ing, the TY and the 9 of the cloyſter, which 


after a certain time are never to be rubbed off. He 
conſidered the critical knowledge of the Greek and La- 
tin words as the utmoſt effort of the human underſtand- 
ing, and a glaſs of good wine in good company as the 
higheſt pitch of human felicity. Accordingly he paſſes 
his. eee in reading the elaſſics, moſt of which he 
had by heart, and his evenings in drinking his 
— — good wine, which, by frequent filling, amounts 
at leaſt to two and often to three bottles a- day. I muſt 
not omiĩt mentioning that my friend is tormented with 
the ſtone, which misfortune he imputes to his havin 
once drank water for a month by the preſcription of the 
late Do&or Cheyne, and by no means to at leaſt two 
quarts. of elaret a-day for theſe laſt thirty years. To re- 
turn to my friend: l am very much miſtaken,” ſaid he, 
as we were walking in the Park, if you do not thank 
0 me for procuring this day's entertainment; for a ſet 
1 of worthier gentlemen to be ſure never lived,” «© I 
4 make no doubt of it,” ſaid I, and am therefore the 
_ «©, more concerned when 1 reflect that this club of wor- 
« thygentlemen might, by your own account, be not im- 
« properly called an Hoſpital of Incurables, as there is 
4 not one among them who does not labour under ſome 
„ chronical and mortal diſtemper. * I fee what you 
de would be at,” anſwered my friend, you would in- 


e ſinuate that it is all-owing to wine: but let me aſſure 


% yon, Mr Fitz-Adam, that wine, eſpecially claret, if 
„ neat and good, can hurt no man.” I did not reply 
to this aphoriſm of my friend's, which I knew would 
draw on too long a diſcuſſion, eſpecially as we were juſt 
going into the elub · room, where I took it for granted 
that it was one of the great conſtitutional principles. 
The account of this mogers TOYS * * ſub · 
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A friend preſented me to the company in what 
IVI he thought the moſt obliging manner; but which, 
I confeſs, put me a little out of countenance. * Give 
e me leave, Gentlemen,” ſaid he, to preſent to you 
my old friend Mr Fitz-Adam, the ingenious Author 
“ of the World.” The word Author inſtantly excited 
the attention of the whole company, and drew all their 

eyes upon me: for people who are not apt to write them- 
ſelves have a ſtrange curioſity to ſee a live Author. 
'The gentlemen received me in common' with thoſe ge- 
ſtures that intimate welcome; and I, on my part, reſpect- 
fully muttered ſome of thoſe nothings which ſtand in- 
ſtead of the ſomething one ſhould ſay, and perhaps do 
fall as well. N EI | 
© The weather being hot, the gentlemen were refreſhing 

_ themſelves before dinner with what they called a cool 
tankard; in which they ſucceſſively drank to me. 
W ben it came to my turn I thought | could not decently 
decline drinking the gentlemen's healths, which I did 
aggregately: but how was I ſurpriſed, when upon the 
*firlt taſte I diſcovered that this cooling and refreſhing 
_ draught was compoſed of the ſtrongeſt mountain wine, 
lowered indeed with a very little lemon and water, but 
then heightened again by a quantity of thoſe comfortable 
aromatics, nutmeg and ginger! Dinner, which had 
been called for more than once with ſome impatience, 
Was at laſt brought up, upon the Colonel's threatening 
perdition to the maſter and all the waiters of the houte 
if it was delayed two minutes longer. We fat down 

without ceremony, and we were no ſooner ſat down 
_ -» than every body (except myſelf) drank every body's 
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my furpriſe ceaſed when I ſaw. the tremulous hands 
that took them, and for which | ſuppoſed they were. 


prote& the noſe of Doctor Carbuncle from. a ſevere 
thock in his attempt to hit his mouth. The Colonel, 


« Doctor, I find you are but a bad engineer. While you 
% aimat your mouth you will never hit it, take my word 
1 for it. A floating battery, to hit the mark, muſt be 


hit your mouth, direct your four · pounder at your 


edly thanked the Colonel for the hint, and promiſed him 
to communicate it to his friends at Oxford, where, he 
owned, that he had ſeen many a good glaſs of Port 
ſpilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly . ſmiled, Sir 
George laughed, and the whole company ſome how or 
' other applauded this elegant piece of raillery. But, 
alas! things ſoon took a leſs pleaſant turn ;.for an enor- 
mous buttock of boiled ſalt beef, which had ſueceeded 
the ſoupe, proved not to be ſufficiently. corned for Sir 
Tunbelly, who had beſpoke it, and at the ſame time 
Lord Feeble took a. diſlike to the claret, which be 


the day before ; it had no ſilkineſs, went. rongh, off the 


was mixed. with Benecarlo, or ſome; of thoſe. black 
Wines. This was a common cauſe, and excited vni- 


and ever one found a different. f 
maſter of the houſe, was immediately 


If 


ſent for np, exa- 


- mined, and treated, as a criminal... Sir» Tunbelly. re- 
e him with W W of {oY dre 5 er | 


health, FRY made a tumultuous kind of noiſe. I ob. 
ſerved with ſurpriſe, that the common quantity of wine 
was put into glaſſes of an immenſe ſize and weight; but 


intended as ballaſt. But even this precaution did not 
who obſerved this accident, cried out pleaſantly, = Why, 


pointed ſomething above or helow it, If you would 


6 forehead, or your chin. The Doctor good - humour- 


affirmed not to be the ſame which they had drank 
tongue, and his Lordſbip ſhrewdly. ſuſpected that it 


verſal attention, The whole company taſted it. ſeriouſly, 
| It with it. The 
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the ſame time all the others fell upon him for the bad - 
neſs of his wine, telling him that it was not fit uſage 
for ſuch good cuſtomers as they were, and, in fine, 
threatening him with a migration of the club to ſome 
other houſe. The criminal laid the blame of the beef's 
not being corned enough upon his cook, whom he pro- 
miſed to turn away; and atteſted Heaven and Earth 
that the wine was the very ſame which they had all 
approved of the day before; and as he had a ſoul to be 
ſaved was true Chateau Margoux. * Chateau devil,“ 
ſaid the Colonel, with warmth; it is your d——d 
rough Chaos wine.” Will Sitfaſt, who thought him- 
ſelf obliged to articulate upon 'this occaſion, ſaid, he 
was not ſure it was a mixed wine, but that indeed it 
drank down. If that is all,” interrupted the Doctor, 
let us e'en drink it up then; or if that won't do, 
« ſince we cannot have the true Falernum, let us take 
* np for once with the vile Sabinum. What ſay you, 
% Gentlemen, to good honeſt Port, which | am convin- 
„ ced is a much wholeſomer ſtomach wine?“ My 
friend, who in his heart loves Port better than any other 
wine in the world, willingly ſeconded the Doctor's mo- 

tion, and ſpoke very favourably of your Portugal wines 
in general, if neat. Upon this ſome was immediately 
brought up, which I obſerved my friend and the Doctor 
ſtack to the whole evening. I could not help aſking 
the Doctor if he really preferred Port to lighter wines? 
To which he anſwered, You know, Mr Fitz- Adam, 
& that uſe is ſecond nature, and Port is in a manner 


„ mother's milk to me; for it 15 what my Alma Mater | 


« fackles all her numerous progeny with.“ I filently 


na ſſented to the Doctor's account, which l was convinced 


was a true one, and then attended to the judicious ani- 
madverſions of the other gentlemen upon the claret, 
___ which were ſtill continued, though at the ſame time 
they continued to drink it, 1 hinted my ſurpriſe at 
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this to Sir Tunbelly, who gravely anſwered me, and 
in a moving way, Why, what can we do?” . Not 
drink it,” replied I, fince it is not good.” «© But 
% what will you have us do? And how ſhall we paſs 
* the evening?” rejoined the Baronet. © One cannot 


« po home at five o'clock.” That depends upon a 


great deal of uſe,” ſaid I. It may be fo, to a cer- 
* tain degree, ſaid the Doctor. But give me leave 
4 to aſk you, Mr Fitz-Adam, you who drink nothing 


„but water, and live much at home, how do you keep 


„up your ſpirits?” © Why, Doctor,“ ſaid I, as 1 
% never lowered my ſpirits by ſtrong liquors, I do not 
want to raiſe them,” Here we were interrupted by 
the Colonels raiſing his voice and indignation againſt 


the Burgundy and Champaign, ſwearing that the former 
Was ropy, and the latter upon the fret, and not with- 


out ſome ſuſpicion of cyder and ſugar-candy ; notwith- 
| ſtanding which, he drank in a bumper of it, Confuſion 
to the town of Briſtol and the Bottle act. It was a 
| ſhame, he ſaid, that gentlemen could have no good 
Burgundies and Champaigns for the ſake of ſome in- 
creaſe of the revenue, the manufacture of glaſs bottles, 
and ſuch fort of ſtuff. Sir George confirmed the ſame, 
adding, that it was ſcandalous; and. the whole com- 
pany * that the new parliament would certainly 
repeal 

did not, they hoped they would receive inſtructions to 
that purpoſe from their conſtituents. To be ſure,” 


aid the Colonel. What a d -d ront they made 


s about the repeal of the Jew bill, for which no 255 

4 cared one farthing! But, by the way,” tinue 
1 think every body has done eating, and e 

„ had not we better have the dinner taken*away 


#4 the wine ſet upon the table?” To this the company 


gavean unanimous Ay. While this was doing, I aſked 
-my friend, with — ſeriouſneſs, whether no Part 


abſurd an act the very firſt ſeſſion; but if they 
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of the dinner was to be ſerved up again when the wine 
ſhould be ſet upon the table? He ſeemed ſurpriſed at 
my queſtion, and aſked me if I was hungry? To which 
1 anſwered, No; but aſked him, in my turn, if he was 
dry! To which he alſo anſwered, No. Then pray,“ 
replied I, why not as well eat without being hungry, 
« as drink without being dry?” My friend was fo 
ſtunned with this that he attempted no reply, but ſtared 
at me with as much aſtoniſhment as he would have 
done at my . anoeſtor Adam in his nn ſtate 
of nature. | 
The cloth was now taken n the bottles, glaſſes, 
and diſhelouts, put upon the table; when Will Sitfalt, 
who I found was a perpetual toaſtmaſter. took the chair 
of courſe, as the man of application to buſigeſs. Ne 
began the King's health in a bumper, which circulated 
in the ſame manner, not without ſome nice examinations 
of the chairman as to daylight. The bottle ſtanding 
by me, I was called upon dy. the chairman, who added, 
that though a water-drinker, he hoped I would not 
refuſe that health in wine. I begged to be excuſed, and 
told him that I never drank his Majeſty's health at all, 
though no one of his ſubjects wiſhed it more heartily 
than 1 did. That hitherto it had not appeared to me 
that there could be the leaſt relation between the wine 
I drank and the King's ſtate of health; and that till I 
was convinced that impairing my own health would im- 
prove his Majeſty's, I was reſolved to preſerve the uſe 
of my faculties, and my limbs, to employ both in his 
ſervice, if he could ever have occaſion for them. Thad 
foreſeen the conſequences of this refuſal; and though. 
my friend had anſwered for my principles, I eafily diſ- 
covered an air of ſuſpicion in the countenances of the 
company; and I overheard the Colonel/whiſper to Lord 
| Feeble, This Author is a very odd N | 
= RP: friend was aſhamed of me; but * to help | 
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me off as well as he could, he ſaid to me aloud, « Mr 
% Fitz-Adam, this is one of thoſe ſingularities which 
« you have contracted by living ſo much alone.” From 
this moment the company gave me up to my oddneſſes, 
and took no farther notice of me. I leaned ſilently 
upon the table, waiting for (though, to ſay the truth, 
without expecting) ſome of that feſtal gaiety, that urba- 
nity, and that elegant mirth, of which my friend had 
. promiſed ſo large a ſhare. Inſtead of all which the 
converſation ran chiefly into narrative, and grew duller 
and duller with every bottle. Lord Feeble recounted 
his former atchievements in love and wine; the Colonel 
complained, though with dignity, of hardſhips and in- 
juſtice; Sir George hinted at ſome important diſcoveries 
which he had made that day at Court, but cautiouſly 
a avoidednaming names; Sir Tunbelly ſlept between glaſs 
and glaſs; the Doctor and my friend talked over college 
matters, and quoted Latin; and our worthy preſident 
applied himſelf wholly to buſineſs, never ſpeaking but 
to order; as, Sir, the bottle ſtands with you; Sir, 
% you are to name a toaſt; That hath been drank al- 
ready; Here, more clarer!” &c, In the height of all 
this convivial pleaſantry, which I plainly ſaw was come 
to its zenith, I ſtole away at about nine o'clock, and 
went home; where reflections upon the entertainment 
of the day crowded into my mind, and oy es 
9 I of ſome ne eb. 55 
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| H E entertainment (1 do not ſay the diverſion) 
which I mentioned. in my laſt paper, tumbled my 
; imagination to ſuch a degree, and ſuggeſted ſuch a va- 
he * ideas to "_O mind, that not withſtandin ing | 
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"all the pains I took to ſort and digeſt could not reduce 


them to method: I ſhall therefore throw them out in this 


2 without order, and jult as they occurred to me. 
When I conſidered that, perhaps, two millions of my 
Fellow-ſubjedts paſſed two parts in three of their lives 
in the very ſame manner in which the worthy members 
of my friend's elub paſſed theirs, I was at a loſs to diſ- 
-cover that attractive, irreſiſtible, and inviſible charm (for 


I confeſs I ſaw none) to which they ſo deliberately and 


aſſiduouſly ſacrificed their time, their health, and their 
reaſon; till dipping accidentally i into Monſieur Paſcal, 
I read upon the ſubject of hunting the following paſſage. 
2 What, unleſs to drown thought,” ſays that excellent 


Writer, © can make men throw away ſo much time upon 


c a ſilly animal which they might buy much cheaper 
e in the market? It hinders us from looking into our- 
«ſelves, which is a view we cannot bear.“ That this 
is often one motive, and ſometimes the only one, of hunt- 
ing, 1 can eaſily believe. But then it muſt be allowed, 

too, that if the jolly ſportſman, who thus vigorouſly 
runs away from trimfelt, does not break his neck in his 


flight, he improves his health, ar leaſt, by his exerciſe: 


but'what other motive' can poſſibly be aſſigned for the 
Soaker's daily and ſeriouſſy ſwallowing his own deſtruc- 
tion, except that of · drowning thought, and hindering 
& him from looking into himſelf, which 1 is a view he 
« cannot bear?“ | 

' Unhappy the man who cannot willingly on 8 


 1Iy-converſe with himſelf; but miſerable in the higheſt 


degree is the man who dares not. In one of theſe pre- 
dicaments-mult that man be, who ſoaks and ſleeps away 
his whole life. Either tired of himfelf for want of any 
refleckions at all, or dreading himſelf for fear of the molt 


totmenting ones, he flies for refuge from his folly or his 


$i uilt to the company of his a -inraly and to * 
toxication of ſtrong liquo rs. 
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Archbiſhop Tillotſon afferts, and very truly, that no 


man can plead in defence of ſwearing that he was born 


of a ſwearing conſtitution. I believe the ſame thing 
may with equal truth be affirmed of drinking. No man 
is born a drinker, Drinking is an acquired not a na- 
tural vice, The child when he firſt taſtes ſtrong liquors 
rejects them with evident figns of diſguſt ; but is inſen- 
fibly brought firſt to bear, and then, perhaps, to like 
them, by the folly of his parents, who promiſe them as 
an encouragement, and give them as a reward. 
When the eoroner's inqueſt examines the body of one 
of thoſe unhappy wretches who drown themſelves in 
a pond or. river, with commonly a proviſton of lead 
in their pockets to make the work the furer, the ver- 
dict is either ſelo de /2, or lunatio. Is it then the water, 


or the ſuddenneſs of the plunge, that conſtitutes either 


the madneſs or the guilt of the aQ? Is there any diffe- 
rence between a water and a wine ſuieide? If there be, 
it is evidently in favour of the former, which is never 
fo deliberate and premeditated as the latter. The 
Soaker jogs on with a gentler pace indeed, but to as 
fure and certain deſtruction; and, as a proof of his in- 


tention, would, I believe, upon examination, be gene- 


rally found to have a good deal of lead about him too. 
He cannot allege in his defence that he has not wara- 
ing, ſinee he daily fees, ia the chronical diſtempers of 


all his fellow Soakers, the fatal effects of that flow poi- 


fon which he ſo greedily guzzles: for I defy all thoſe 
honeſt gentlemen, that is, all the hard drinkers in Eng- 
land, (a numerous body J doubt), to produce me one 
fingle inſtance of a Soaker whoſe health and faculties 
are not viſibly: impaired by drinking. Some, indeed, 
born much ſtronger than others, hold it out longer, 


and are abſurdly quoted as living proofs even of the 


ſalutary effects of drinking: but though they bave not 
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of all their limbs by the gout; though they are but 


may not yet appear; I will venture to affirm that the 
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them; the wine they ſo much loved being turned into 


gaiety of 


himſelf ſeriouſly to it; he ſteadily purſues the numb- 


till at laſt maud/iz, he employs what little articulation 
he has left in relating his doleful tale to an inſenſible 
audience. I fear my countrymen have been too long 
noted for this manner of drinking, ſince a very old and 


yet any of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characteriſties of 
their profeflion about them, though they have not yer 
loſt one half of themſelves by a hemiplegia, nor the uſe 


moderately mangy, and though the impending dropſy 


health they boalt of is at beſt but an awkward ſtate be- 
tween fickneſs and health: if they are not actually fick, 
they are not actively well; and you will always find 
ſome complaint or other inadvertently drop from the 
triumphant Soaker, within half an hour after he has 
aſſured you that he is neither fot nor ſorry. My wife, 
who is a little ſuperſtitious, and perhaps too apt to point 
out and interpret judgments, {otherwiſe an excellent 
woman), firmly believes that the dropſy, of which moſt 
Soakers finally die, is a manifeſt and juſt judgment upon 


water, and themſelves drowned at laſt in the elemen 
they fo much abhorred. 
A rational and ſober man, invited by the wit and 

= company, and hurried away by an un- 
com w of ſpirits, may happento drink too much, 
and perhaps accidentally to get drunk; but then theſe. 
ſallies will be ſhort, and not frequent. Whereas the 
Soaker is an utter Granger to wit and mirth, and no 
friend to either. His buſineſs is ſerious, and he applies: 


c 


ing, ſtupifying, and petrifying, not the animating and 
exhilarating, qualities of the wine. Gallons of the Ne- 
penthe would be loſt upon him. The more he drinks 
the duller he grows; his politics become more obſcure,” 
and his narratives more tedious and lefs intelligible; 
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eminent French hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the Engliſh, 
who were then in poſſeſſion of Aquitain, the promiſed 
land of Claret, fays, /ls ſe ſaculerent grandement, et ſe 
devertirent moult triſtement a la mode de leur pais. 

A very ſkilful ſurgeon of my acquaintance aſſured 
me, that having opened the body of a Soaker, who died 


of an apoplexy, he had found all the finer tubes and 


veſſels plugged up with the tartar of the wine he had 


ſwallowed, ſo as to render the circulation of the blood 


abſolutely impoſſible, and the folds of the ſtomach ſo 
ſtiffened with it that it could not perform its functions. 
He compared the body of the diſeaſed to a ſyphon, ſo 


choked up with the tartar and dregs of the wine that 
had run through it as to be impervious. I adopted 
this image, which ſeemed to me a juſt one; and 1 ſhall 
for the future typify the Soaker by the ſyphon, ſuction 


being equally the only buſineſs of both. 


An object viewed at once, and in its fall-entent, will | 
ſometimes ſtrike the mind, when the ſeveral parts and 
gradations of it, ſeparatelyſeen, would be but little at- 


rended to. I ſhall therefore here preſent the ſociety of 
Syphons with a calcolation, of which they cannot diſ- 


- pute the truth, and will not, I believe, deny the mode - 


ration; and yet, perhaps, they will be ſurpriſed when 
they ſee the groſs ſums of the wine they ſack, of the 


money they pay for it, and of the time they loſe i in the 


courſe of ſeven years only. 
J reckon that I put a ſtaunch Syphon very low when 


I put him only at two bottles a day, one day with an- 


other. This; in ſeven years, amounts to four thouſand 


four hundred and ten bottles, which makes twenty hogf- 
heads and ſeventy bottles. | 


Suppoſing this quantity to coſt only four ſhillings * 


bottle, which I take to be the loweſt price of claret, the 


ſym amounts to eight hundred and eighty-two pounds. 


Allowing — Syphon but ſix hours to ſuck 
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his two bottles in, which is a ſhort allowance, that time 
amounts to fix hundred and thirty-eight days eighteen 
hours, one full quarter of his life for the above - men- 
tioned ſeven: years. Can any rational being coolly 
conſider theſe three groſs ſums, of wine, and, conſe- 
_ quently, diſtempers ſwallowed; of money laviſhed, and 
time loſt, without ſhame, regret, and a reſolution of 
reformation ? | | | 
I am well aware that the numerous ſociety of Syphons 
will ſay, like Sir Tunbelly, What would this fellow 
have us do? To which I am at no loſs for an anſwer : 
Do any thing elſe. Preſerve and improve that reaſon 
which was given you to be your guide through this 
world and to a better. Attend to and diſcharge your 
religious, your moral, and your ſocial duties. Theſe, 
are occupations worthy. of a rational being ; they will 
agreeably and uſefully employ your time, and will ba- 
niſh from your breaſts that tireſome liſtleſſneſs, or thoſe 
tormenting thoughts, from which you endeavour, tho? 
in vain, to fly. Is your retroſpe& uncomfortable? Exert 
yourſelves in time to make your proſpect better; and 
let the former ſerve as a back ground to the latter. Cul- 
tivate and improve your minds with reading according 
to your ſeveral educations and capacities; there are 
ſeveral uſeful books ſuited to them all. True religion 
and virtue give a cheerful and happy turn to the mind, 
admit of all true pleaſures, and even procure the trueſt. 
Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides 
more miles in a year than the keeneſt ſportſman, and 
with almoſt equal velocity. The former keeps his head 
clear, the latter his body in health. It is not from him- 
ſelf that he runs, but to his acquaintance, a ſynonymous 
term for his friends. Internally ſafe, he ſeeks no ſanc- 
tvary from himſelf, no intoxication for his mind. His, 
penetration makes him diſcover and divert himſelf with 
the follies of mankind, which his wit enables him to 


Human action. 


expoſe with the trueſt ridicule, though always without 
perſonal offence. Cheerful abroad becauſe happy at 
Home, and thus happy becauſe virtuous. 

.“ Jan obliged to many correſpondents for letters, 
 evhich, though hitherto unnoticed, will be publiſhed with 
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1 is a very true though a very trite principle, that 
1 © the point of perfection is at a middle diſtance be- 
% tween the two extremes?” and whoever is the leaſt 
converſant with the world will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of convincing himſelf of its'importance, whether 
he applies it to the morals, manners, or other objects of 


” 


1 ſhall make it the ſubject of this day's paper to par- 
4 * WL... ; | 2 | 
_ ticularize the danger of paſſing tov precipitately from 
one extreme to the other, in an inſtance which I con; 
ceive to be of very material conſequence to the enter - 
tainment, inſtruction, and virtue, of mankind, 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of the laſt age was 
Pedantry. Every man appeared ſo ſenſibly convinced 
of the — and ufefulneſs of his own profeſſion, that 
he confidered it as che only one meriting the attention 
of reaſonable creatures; and, wherever he was admitted, 
introduced it as ſuch, without the leaſt regard to times, 
perſons, or places. It was inipoffible to fit half an hour 
with a man of learning without diſcovering his contempt 
for every kind of diſcourſe that was not tinQured, like 
his own, with the ſentiments of Ariſtotle or Plato. Di- 
vines were apt but too often to perplex the heads of 
young ladies at tea-tables with ſchool diſtinctions and 
the depths of metaphyſies; and ſuch Jargon terms as 
capiaſes, certioraris, and premunire faciaſes, were more 
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frequently the expreſſions of lawyers in the ſame com- 
pany than love and adoration, the natural language of 
the place. A military man no ſooner entered the room 
than you aſſociated the dif of artillery with his 
appearance. The authority of his voice filenced every 
milder ſubje& of converſation, and the battles of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies, ſo fatal to the enemy, were fought 
over again in very turbulent deſcription, to the no ſmall 
terror of his peaccable countrymen, | 
The wits of theſe times very finely rallied this faible: 
and it has indeed ſuffered ſuch diſeouragement in our 
days, that an abſurdity, the very reverſe, though leſs 


to be juſtified, has ſucceeded in its place; I mean, a vi- 


cious affectation, in the preſent age, of avoiding that 
pedantry which ſo diſtinguiſhed the preceding one. 
Ibis affectation has been purſued to ſuch lengths, 
that a perſon is eſteemed very deficient in gaod- breeds 
ing who ventures. to explain himſelf on any ſubject, 


however naturally it may ariſe in company, which ge- 


nius, education, and his particular profeſſion, have qua- 
lied him to ſupport. As a man of the world, he will 
divert the diſcourſe to any other ſubject, which, being 
entirely unacquainted with, he is ſecure of treating in 
a manner altogether removed from Pedantry. It is 
principally from this cauſe that converſation, which 
formerly was the means of communicating knowledge 
with the freedom and delicacy peeuliar to it, and which 


rendered the groves of Aeademus, the porches of Ly · 


czum, and the walks of Tuſculum, famous to poſterity, 
is degenerating into an uſeleſs and infipid intercourſe; 
while the moſt trifling amuſements that relieve us from 
the anxiety of it receive all our encouragement. _ 
It is indeed no wonder that clubs, and other ancient 

meetings for ſociety, are grown out of faſhion, when 
punctilio not only obliges you to be ſilent on thoſe to- 
pics which you are inclined, from your knowledge of 
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them, to enter upon with freedom, but ſubjects you to 
the mortification of hearing them diſcuſſed by perſons 
* who never talked or thought of them till the preſent 
moment. The ſituation of the ſpeaker, too, in ſuch af. 
ſemblies, can be no very deſirable one, while he is vo- 
-Juntarily impoſing the neceſſity on himſelf of attempt- 
ing a ſubject when unprovided with materials for it. 

- This cuſtom is in no ſort confined to mixed companies, 
- where poſſibly ſome faint excuſes might be offered for 
it; but operates equally where men of the ſame profeſ- 


ſion are colleQed, who, to avoid ſeeming Pedants in the 


eyes of each other, prefer obſcenity, impertinence, or 
abſurdity, to a converſation calculated to refle&t mutual 
Jight on thoſe ſtudies, which either in ſpeculation or 
(mane are the employment of their lives. 

A very underſtanding friend of mine, who, till with- 
in this month has not viſited London for five-and-twenty 
years, was lamenting to me ſeriouſly the declenſion of 
knowledge in this kingdom, and ſeemed apprehenſive 
chat a country ſo diſtinguiſhed for many ages was re- 
lapſing again into its ancient barbarity. I was ſome- 
What ſurpriſed at the peculiarity of his ſentiments, but 
did not remain long unacquainted with the cauſe of 
them. It ſeems my friend had ſpent the greateſt part 
of that week in very different ſets of company. He had 


dined in the beginning of it at a Viſitation, where the 


Britiſh -herring-fiſhery, and ſome propoſals reſpecting 


the public debt, had very warmly intereſted the upper 


part of the table. He was the leſs in humour to reliſh 
this diſpute, as he had been kept up till three that very 
morning in the neighbourhood of the Exchange, as 
moderator in a controverſy on foreknowledge and free- 
will. The next day, in Lincoln's Inn Hall, he was not 
a little perplexed with the variety of opinions on the 
eirculation of the blood, the production of chyle, and 
dhe — of digeſtion. It was his fortune after wars 
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to be preſent at Batſon's coffeehouſe, when the diſpo- 


ſition of the German army at the battle of Crotſka, and 
the laſt ſiege of Cony, were ſeverally arraigned; and to 


liſten at the Tilt- yard to many objections againſt a de- 


eree in Chancery, and to a diſcourſe employed to aſcer- 
tain the provinces of reaſon, law, and equity. His great- 
eſt mortification was in an admittance that morning to 


a junto of ſtateſmen near Whitehall, from whom no- 


thing tranſpired, after two hours attention to them, ex- 
cept ſome injudicious though modeſt conjectures on th 
ſuture ſport of Newmarket races. | 

It was eaſy for me, after this explanation, to account 
for the indifferent opinion my friend had conceived of 
thedivinity, law and phyſic, the politics, military know- 


ledge, and trade, of the preſent times; and yet, from my 


acquaintance with the characters he had ſeen, I may 
venture to aſſert, what in another age might have the 


appearance of a paradox, that he had been converſing 
with the moſt eminent divines, lawyers, and phyſicians, 


with the ableſt ſtateſmen, ſkilfulleſt commanders, and 


moſt intelligent traders, of any age or country. 
Iuhis humour, it is to be feared, will, by degrees, in- 


fe& the pen as well as the tongue; and that we ſhall 
have apothecaries advertiſing comments on Machiavel's 
Art of War, and ſerjeants at law taking in ſubſcriptions 
for ſyſtems of chymiſtry, and diſſertations on midwitery. 
Every man's experience will probably inform him that 
it has already extended itſelf to epiſtolary writing. I 
have a late diſagreeable inſtance of it in my own fa- 
mily: it is in a young gentleman, who left England 
with the higheſt reputation about a twelvemonth ſince, 


to make what is called the Tour of Europe. He parted 


from me with a promiſe of writing from Rome, where 
he propoſed to continue ſome time, after viſiting France, 
and the principal cities of Italy. As I had formed very 


agreeable expectations from this correſpondence, I mult 
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confeſs my diſappointment when his letter arrived. He 
never mentioned France but to condemn the poſt-horſes; 
no took notice of any circumſtance in his paſſage over 
the Alps except the Joſs of his hat and perriwig. One 


would have coneluded him a cheeſemonger from his de- 


ſcription of Parma: his obſervations on Florence were 
confined ſolely to its wines; and tho? he was profoundly 
ſtlent on the conſtitution of Lucca, he talked very par- 
ticularly of the olives it produced. He had occaſion. 
ally interſperſed ſome anecdotes of himſelf; as that he 
had drank a little too frequently at Genoa with Lord 
A.; that he had broke the weſt window of the great 


Church of Milau in a frolic with Sir Thomas B.; that 


% 


he had been plundered of his gold watch and ſnuff-box 
by'@ courtezan of Venice; | 
in revenge, to fink a gondola belonging to the Doge. 


Theſe ſingular contents really gave me pain, as I had 


a ſincere affection for my couſin and his family; and [ 
began to moralize on the vanity and miſapplication of 


travelling into foreign countries. A packet of letters, 


which reached me ſoon after, from other'correſpondents 
at that time in Italy, threw me into perplexities: for 


they all concurred in repreſenting my relation as do- 


ing honour to his country by his genius and learn- 


ing. They ſpoke of him as diſtinguiſhed for his know- 


ledge of the religion, government, and antiquities, of 
the ſtates he had viſited ; and deſeribed him as little leſs 
remarkable for his chaſtity, ſobriety, and gentleneſs of 


manners. A diſagreement ſo viſible between the letter 
from himſelf and thoſe which ſucceeded it was at firſt, 


indeed, not eaſily reconciled. Being ſatisfied, however, 
that my intelligence from the latter might be relied on 


as certain, I at length made a diſcovery that my couſin 


had departed from his veracity on this oecaſion; and 


that he aſſumed a character compounded of folly, ig- 
norance, and debauchery, to which he had no preten- 


that he had attempted, - 


1 
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ſions: preferring i it to that of a gentleman, a ſcholar, 
and a man of virtue, which really belonged to him, 
from a ſtudious affectation of appearing to his friend in 
an other light than the unfaſhionable one of a Pedant. 
In anſwer to Hillaria and her couſin, I am ſorry 
to 2 that it is not my good fortune to be lle gentleman 
 avho has TAS her notice. | 


Nuns. 94 — OR. 17. 1754. 
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N my Pw of laſt Thurſday I took notice how 
"7 much converſation had ſuffered from the fingular 
diſpoſition of mankind in our age, to appear in every 

character except their natural one, and to conſider Pe- 
dantry as reflecting more diſgrace on the perſons tinc · 
tured with it than any other frailty, or even immora- 
lity, incident-to our nature. I am, however, far from 
concluding this principle {univerſal as it is) to be the 


only obſtruction to rational ſociety : other eauſes, diſtinct 


in themſelves, or operating in conjundion with it, have 
| conſpired to reduce converſation to the tate we lament 
it in at preſent. I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable 
of theſe cauſes in the order they occur to me. 5 
One great abuſe of converiation has viſibly. ariſen 
fm our miſtaking its end, which is, the mutual enter- 
| tainment aud inſtruction of each other by. a friendly. 
communication of ſentiments. It is ſeriouſly to be wiſh- 
ed that this end were purſued, and that every one will 
contribute with freedom and. good manners to the ge- 
neral improvement from his — diſcoveries, On 
the contrary, we are apt to conſider ſociety in no other 
light than as it gives us an opportunity of diſplaying 
to advantage our wit, our eloquence, or any other real 
or imaginary * ent. It is our intention to 
e 2 . 
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procure nn from it, not improvement, and to 
dazzle our companions with our own brightneſs rather 
than to receive light by reflection from them. I know 
indeed an inſtance, the very oppoſite to this, in a late 
perſon of diſtinction, who to very great qualities had 
united the talents of a moſt agreeable companion. I 
could never perceive that he ſupported this: character 
by any aſſumed ſuperiority over his company: it was his 
lingular faculty to diſcover the genius of other men: 


no latent merit eſcaped his penetration, though the pro- 


prietor ſeemed induſtrious to conceal it from the world, 

and even from bimſelf. With this advantage he had 
the art to engage every member of the company on 
that particular ſubject which he was capable of main- 
taining with eaſe to himſelf, and benefit to ſociety. He 
himſelf at the ſame time pretended: to no more than a 
common part in that converſation which derived its 
merit entirely from his addreſs. The tendency of ſuch 
behaviour to enlarge knowledge, as well as to procure 
eſteem, cannot fail of is 4 vey evident to 8 
readers. 

There is . defet very b e with 
the abuſe above mentioned, which has: proved equally. 
pernicious to converſation ; I mean the peremptorineſs 
and warmth that are employed in modern conferences. 


Indeed, whether we write or converſe, the haughty 


manner, the ſelt-ſufficiency, and the contempt of our 
opponent that we mix with our arguments, have con- 


ſiderably prevented the advancement of truth, and con- 


viction of error. Modern diſputants, by this method, 
have ſubjected their cauſe, though perhaps founded in 
demonſtration, to great diſadvantages; ſince they have 
not only the prejudices of mankind to combat, but have 
imprudently intereſted their paſſions too againſt them. 

In dehates perhaps purely ſpeculative, a perſon is obli- 


Fed not only to defend * en in controverſy, but. 
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a even his underſtanding and moral character, which are 
: united to the queſtion by the management of his adver- 
ſary. Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr Locke, ornaments to 

their country, their age, and human nature, have been 
frequently repreſented as men of weak heads and bad 
hearts, by perſons eſteeming themſelves nothing leſs 
than philoſophers. It does not indeed appear to the 
__ unprejudiced; that gravitation and coheſion have any 
\ viſible connexion with ethics; that an attempt to aſcer - 
- - tain the powers of the underſtanding has a tendency to 
undermine Revelation; or that theſe writers deſerved. 
to be conſidered in any other light than as ingenious 
enthuſiaſts, if reaſon and univerſal experience had not 
confirmed their inquiries to be as true as they were 
beautiful. I have often thought that the reception of 
the Platonic pbiloſophy in the world may be attributed 
more to the manner of its delivery than to the ſuperior- 
excellence of it. If we except the moral part, which is 
divinely treated, its diſcoveries in phyſics and other 
branches of ſcience did not entitle it to be advanced 
above that of other ſects, particularly the Ariſtotelian. 

The difference was, that the ip/e dixits and dogmatical 

| Poſitions of the one made it unpalatable; while mode- 

ſty, politeneſs, and deference to the reaſon and dignity 

of mankind, rendered the other lovely even to its ad- 
verſaries. They were induced, by the addreſs of it, to 
purſue the conſequences of their own opinions till they 

led them to abſurdity, and were not afhamed of a con- 
cluſion which ſeemed to be the effect of their own ex- 
amination. The ſame management inclined them to 
adopt with cheerfulneſs thoſe principles which were 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins of their favourite prejudices, It 

is a little extraordinary that the ſueceſs of this milder 
methed of diſputation ſhould have had no greater in- 
fluence on ſucceeding ages; eſpecially ſince the Divine 
Founder of Chriſtianity has, by his own example, 10. 


— 
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mind by perſuaſion rather than authority. The delive · 
ry of them in parables was excellently calculated to di- 
veſt men of prejudices and paſſions, and to exclude the 


ſame time that it ſnowed an indulgence to the underſtand - 


eir particular application to ourſelves  _ 
be fatal influence of politics on ſociety, in a country 


mentioned to require illuſtration, I ſhall obſerve only, 
that it has been the occaſion of excluding a variety of 
uſeful knowledge from converſation, even with the men 
of the moſt moderate principles. They have been cau- 
tious of engaging on any ſubje& which might acci- 
dentally lead to that of politics; and, from the natural 
relation of one ſcience to another, have, by this means, 
precluded themſelves from almoſt every branch of in- 
ſtructive converſation. It was obſervable at the table 


who took offence at his conduct, be made the following 
other ſubjects, and at the ſame time to preſerve the 


duce the ſtate of ancient and modern learning, we 
enter very ſoon into a compariſon of the governments 


« preſent one, and the perſons that conduct it. If the 
« ſubject has been philoſophy, I have ſometimes ap+ 


«Tn the kite of fwords, from. diviſions an toleration, 
| „% and occaſional | conformit 7. 1 am cher erefore under 


eminently recommended the ſame practice. The errors 
of mankind were treated by him with the tenderneſs of 
a parent; and even divine truth introduced into the 


conſideration of ſelf-intereſt from the queſtion ; at the 


ing, by propoſing chiefly general truths, and leaving 


divided into parties like our own, has been too often 


7 of a late great man, that obſcenity was too often the 

ſubject of diſcourſe, which he himſelf appeared not ſuf : 
ffleiently to diſcountenance. To ſome ſerious perſons, 
apology. 2. I have atempted,” ſays he, © in vain to ſtart 


harmony of my company. If, for inſtance, I intro- 


CTT 


4 they have flouriſhed under, to the diſadvantage of the 


4 prehended that it would conclude with laying hands 
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« the neceſſity of conniving at a ſubje& in which alone 
« Whig and Tory, Churehman and Diſſenter, miniſte- 
« Raland anti · miniſterial men, unite together with any 
degree of cheerfulneſs.“ 
Afother impediment to che revival of converſution may 
de aſerided to our notion of its being intended as a re- 
_ Hiration from every thing ſerious, uſeful, or moral. The 
wind has been compared to a bow, which is ſometimes 
undent to preſerve its elaſticity; and becauſe the bow 
i oſelefs in à Rats of remiſfion, we make the ſame con- 
cloſton ef the human mind. Whereas the mind is an 
active principle, and naturally impatient of eaſe; it may 
loſe indeed its vigour by being employed too intenſely 
on particular ſubjects, but — itſelt again, rather 
by varying its application than by continuing inactive. 
Hiſtory, poetry, and the lighter parts of ſcience, more 
_ agreeably relieve us from abſtracted ſtudies than a total 
_ Indolence and diſſipation. It is this continued though 
varied excerciſe of the mind, in the hours of leiſure as 
well as of buſineſs, that ſeems to have given the Ancients 
that ſuperiority over the Moderns, which we are more 
ready to acknowledge than to inquire into the reaſun 
ef. Een Tally himſelf, if he had dedicated his retire- 
ment to thoſe amuſements that employ the modern 
world, might have been delivered to poſterity with no 
greater reputation than what he was entitled to from 
the character of an eminent pleader and politician. It 
was in that retirement, and in the hours of converſation, 
chat he exhauſted thoſe ſubjects of reaſon and philoſo- 
y which have rendered him the admiration of man- 
kind. I was engaged lately in converſation with ſome 
5 2 on 4 particular branch of writing, that of Dia- 
Every one admired the eaſe of the Ancients in 
it, 1 51 condemned the Moderns as ſtiff and unnatural. 
4 . in opinion with them, but thought their re- 
as mach à ſatire on Wy age as the writers. 
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Modern dialogue appears unnatural, becauſe the ſcenes, 
the perſons, and the ſubjeQs it aſſociates, are ſeldom 
united in real life. It was natural for an ancient writer 
to repreſent Varro, Atticus, Brutus, &c. diſcuſſing ſub. 
Jjects of the utmoſt itmportance to mankind in porticoes 
or gardens, becauſe the great men of Rome frequently 
"ſpent their retirement in this manner. It would ſeem 
the very reverſe to introduce in our days Sir Thomas 
requeſting my Lord Duke to reſume his arguments for 
the immateriality of the ſoul under the ſhade of a 
beech-tree, or entreating him to penetrate into the re- 
ceſſes of the wood that he may purſue, without inter- 
ruption, his inquiry into the foundation of morality. 
The reaſon is, that diſquiſitions of this kind do not fre- 
quently engage the thoughts of our great men; or if 
they really think of- them, they appropriate thinking 
to the particular apartments they call their Studies. 
When they chance to penetrate into the gloom of woods, 
It is in purſuit of game, not of truth. The converſa- 
tion in gardens is not of an elevated kind; and the cir- 
cular ſeats round ſpreading trees uſually inſpire other 
thoughts than abſtracted ideas 
I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with lamenting the injury 
done to ſociety by our unnatural excluſion of the ſofter 
ſex from every converſation either ſerious or inſtructive. 
The moſt enlightened ages of the world entertained 
juſter notions of their merit; even Socrates, the father 
of ancient Wiſdom, was fond of acknowledging that he 
Rad Tearnt eloquence from Aſpaſia. I may add of the 
ſer, that they derive ſome advantage over us from the 
very defects of their education; their minds operate 
with more freedom, and with the genuine fimplicity of 
uyncorrupted nature. They are not fettered, like ours, 
by principles and ſyſtems, nor confined to the particular 
modes of thinking that prevail in colleges and ſchools. 
The livelineſs, roo, of their imagination entitles hem 49 
. mY r ; +. 2 RI OE, 
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place in the graveſt as well as the moſt cheerful 


"company ; I will not even except the Sympoſia of phi- 


loſophers: for, to conclude a little learnedly, though 
demonſtration itſelf may appear principally to depend 
on the judgment, yet the diſcovery of intermediate 
ideas neceſſary to it is more particularly the province 
Kr invention. | 
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. Medio tutiſſimus ibis.” 7 Ovid. 
Keep the mid wry the middle way is beſt. 0 
To Mr FiTz-Adan. | bt 


H E golden mean, or ö 3 of life, has al- 
1 ways been eſteemed the beſt, becauſe it is the 
happieſt : : and | believe, upon inquiry, it will be found 
to be the happieſt, becauſe the people ſo ſituated are the 
wiſeſt part of mankind4 and being the wiſeſt, are beſt 
able to ſubdue thoſe turbulent pailions which are the 
greateſt enemies to happineſs. 

But has not a man of the firſt rank and fortune a 
greater opportunity, in proportion to that fortune, to 
acquire knowledge, than a man in middling circum- 
ſances? Moſt certainly he has; and I make no doubt 
but that perſons of the firſt quality would be perſons 
of the firſt underſtanding if it was not for one very 
material obſtacle, I mean Faſhion. There are no two 
characters ſo entirely incompatible as a man of ſenſe 
aud a man of faſhion. A man of faſhion muſt devote 
his whole life to the faſhionable pleaſures. Among the 
_ firſt of theſe may be reckoned gaming, in the purſuic 
of which we cannot allow him leſs than a third Part of 
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the twenty-four hours; and the other ſixteen (allowing 
for a little ſleep) are to be ſpent in amuſements perhaps 
leſs vicious, but not more agreeable. | 


I would not here be underſtood to mean that every | 
man of quality is a man of faſhion; on the contrary, 1 


know ſeveral whoſe titles ſerve to make their merits 
more conſpicuous; but I cannot help obſerving, that 
the noble Lord who holds the firſt place amongſt the 
men of wit and genius has not been known to alter the 
cock of his little hat for above theſe twenty years. 

If we conſider the loweſt claſs of life but for a mo- 
ment, we ſhall not be at a loſs to account for their ig- 
aorance. They have little more time from their labour 
than what is neceſſary for refreſhment. They work to 
ſupply their own neceſſities and the luxuries of the great. 


Let us examine how far theſe two'extremes of life re- 


ſemble each other in their recreations and diverſions. 
John Slaughter, the butcher, trots his goofe-rumped 
mare twelve miles within the hour for twenty guineas; 
my Lord rides his own horſe a match for five Hundred. 
Two bricklayers labourers play at All-fours in an ale- 
| Houſe on a Saturday night for their week's wages; 
His Grace and Count Baſſet are doing the ſame thing at 
White's for all they are worth in the world. My Lord, 
having been unfortunate in an amour, ſends to the Doc- 
tor at Whitehall; Tom Errand, in the ſame dilem- 


ma, runs away to the Licentiate upon Ludgate-hill. 


In their taſte, too, they are the ſame. It is common in 
our theatres for the plaudit to come at one and the 
fame time from the boxes and the upper gallery. In 
their purality of wives and miſtreſſes, in their non-ob- 


ſervanee of religious ceremonies, and in many other 


particulars, which I ſhall forbear to mention, they ſeem 
entirely to agree. e . 
For my own part, I imbibed early the love of medio · 
erity; and 1 find it growing upon me as I increaſe in 
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years; inſomuch that my diſcourſe, let the ſubje& be 
what it will, is generally tinctured with it. Nay, Iam 
even afraid, Mr Fitz- Adam, when I tell you ſome little 
anecdotes of my life, that you will accuſe me of running 
into the extreme, by adhering too cloſely and circum- 
ſtantially to the medium, For example; I gave more 
for my chambers than I need to have done, becauſe 1 
would have them in the Middle Temple, a ſituation 
very agreeable to me, as lying in the mid way between 
the City and the Court. I have never thought myſelf ſe 
happy at the Playhouſe ſince Burton's box was taken 
down, though 1 always fit in the centre of the middle 


gallery. And to tell you the truth, I have often wiſhed 


myſelf ſhorter, becauſe I am ſome what above the middle 
This particular way of thinking very frequently ſuab- 
jects me to little rudeneſſes and affronts. It was but 
Yother night chat a young gentleman of our Inn, ho 
afpires at being Lord Chancellor, wiſhed me in the 
middie- of a horſe pond, for dwelling perhaps a little tos 
long on the happineſs of a middle ſtate; and it is no 


new thing to me at Nando's to overhear the Smarts, at 


my entrance into that coffeehouſe, crying out, Here 
„ comes old Medium.“ 8 8 | 
Theſe, Mr Fitz. Adam, are n things ; but 
then I have the ſelf-fatisfaQtion of knowing that I am 
in the right. But I treſpaſs on your patience, and be- 
_ fides, have made my letter longer than I intended: I 
hall therefore conclude abruptly with that excellent 
_ wiſh of Agur's, Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 
VVV $427 


By way of ſupplement to the above, and to illuſtrate, 
by example, the abſurdity of running into extremes, I 
hall preſent my readers with another letter, which 1 re- 
_ reived ſome time ago _ - female correſpondent. 
| SED is 
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I am an bumble couſin to two ſiſters, Who though 
they are good - humoured good fort of people, and (all 
things conſidered) behave to me tolerable well, yet their 
manners and diſpoſitions are ſo extremely oppoſite, that 
the taſk of pleaſing them is rendered very difficult and 
troubleſome. The eldeſt of my couſins is a very jolly 
free-hearted girl, and ſo great, an enemy to all kinds of 


form, that you ſeldom ſee her with ſo much as a pin in her 


gown; while the youngeſt, who thinks in her heart that 

her ſiſter is no better than a flattern, runs into the con. 
trary extreme, and is, in every thing ſhe does, an abſo- 
Jute Fidfad. She takes up almoſt as much time to put 
on a gown as her ſiſter does to dirty one. The eldeſt 
is too thoughtleſs to remember what ſhe is to do, and 
the youngeſt is ſo tedious in doing it that the time is 
always elapſed in which it was neceſſary for it to be done. 
If you lend any thing to the eldeſt, you are ſure to have 
itloſt; or if you would borrow any thing of the youngeſt, 
it-is odds but ſhe refuſes it, from an opinion that you will 
be leſs careful of it than herſelf. Whatever work is 
done by one ſiſter is too light to bang together for an 
| Hour's wear; and whatever is undertaken by the other 


is. generally too nice and curious to be finiſhed. 


As they are conſtantly bedfellows, the firſt ſleep of 
the eldeſt is ſure to be broke by the youngeſt, whaſe 
uſpal time for undreſſing and folding up her clothes is 
at leaſt an hour and a half, allowing a third part of 
that time for hinderances, occaſioned by her elder ſiſter's 
things, which Jy ſcattered every where in her way. 

- If they had lovers, Mr Fitz-Adam, I know exaQly 


how it would be: the eldeſt would loſe her's by ſaying 


Yes too ſoon, and the youngeſt by ſaying No too often. 
If they, were wives, the one would be too baſty to-do 
any. thing right, and the other too tedious to do any 
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thing pleaſing: or were they mothers, the daughters of 


the eldeſt would be playing at taw with the boys, and 
the ſons of the nen dreſſing dolls with the miſſes. 

am, that you would be ſo kind to. 
theſe couſins-of mine as.to favour them with your ad-. 
vice. I told you already that they are both good-hu- 
moured, and if you. could prevail upon the eldeſt to 
borrow from the youngeſt a little thought and neatneſs, 
and upon the youngeſt to add to her exactneſs a little 
of the careleſs freedom of the eldeſt, you would make 
them very amiable women, and me the happieſt of all 


humble couſins. 


85551 Lach, Ses. e 
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dial. an \-_ ++. and moſt humble ſervant, _ 
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TWS not a little ſurpriſed, the other day, at recei- 


1 ving a letter by the penny-poſt acquainting me, that 
notwithſtanding all I had faid in a former paper con- 
cerning the general reformation that had taken place 
by means of theſe Eſſays, there were people among us 
who were taking pains. to undo all. I had. done; and 
that unleſs I exerted myſelf notably on a new occaſion, 
my labours for the good of mankind would fall ſhort 
of their intention. he writer of this letter proceeds 
to inform me, that he has lately obtained a ſight of a 
dramatic manuſcript (taken, as he ſuppoſes, from a 


hiſtory.in Machiavel) called Be/phegor, or, The Married 


Devil. Which manuſcript, he is credibly aſſured, is 


intended to be offered at one of the theatres this very | 


es „„ 
ä 
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ſeaſon. M y correſpondent inveighs greatly againſt the 
evil rendency of this piece, of ubiel he has 4 me a 
ſhort tranſeript, entreating my publication of it, as a 
warning to the managers a conſenting to its ex- 
hibition. The tranſeript, which conſiſts only of one 


ſhort ſcene, together with the introduction, is | exaAly 


as follows. 


Beiphegor, © henther devil; in the ira /s of Chriflien 


feſb and blood, makes his entrance upon the flage ; where, 
after a clap of thunder, and feveral flaſhes of lightning, 
another devil of a ſmaller ſixe, drefſed lite a lacquey ina 
flame coloured livery trimmed with black, and ftuck round 
with fireworks, riſes from a trap+dvor, delivers a letter 
10 Belphegor; and, making a very low bow, deſcends in 
thunder und lightning as be roſe. Belphegor then comes 

* forwarld and reads the letter, which contains theſe words. 
Foraſmuch as our true and truſty devil and couſin 
4 Belphegor hath, in obedience to our commands, 
n ſubmitted himſelf: to the torments of the married ſtate 
* for one whole year upon earth, thereby to inftru us 
in the nature of wives, and ro get remiſſion of prmith- 
4% ment for all huſbands in this our realm; and We, 
« well knowing the many miſeries he hath endured in 


c this his ſtate of fleſh, and being graciouſly pleafed to 


« releaſe him from his bondage, have ordered that the 
«-earth'do open at fit in the evening this — day, 
to re admit him to our dommious. 
. Giveis at our Pane. Vc. 

5 „ Pro ro. > 
| Bepbege gor — & r Joy at reading the letter; and 
. while he 2 7 thanking 

tulating himſelf has bis deliveranceis near at hand, Har- 


_ "'LE:quin enters at the back of the ſtage, locking very difcon- 
folatehy, and wy to Belpheg or; who, after furveying ; 
Xi 


ws with wander, exclaims as Falls. 0 
BA : ad Yb, in the nate + of: b Proferpine 


< 0 


lato for his clemency, and congra- 
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have we here? Some PO devil upon a calle too, I 


fuppoſe ! He looks plaguy diſeontented. If thou art a 


devil ſpeak to me. [ Harlequin ſhakes his head.] A 
Frenchman, I preſume; but then he would have found 


his tongue ſooner. Are you married, friend? 
Har. A very miſerable fellow, Sir. 


Bel. Why, ay; that ſounds a little like 3 by 


But who are you? For by the knave's look, and fool's 


coat, you ſhould be ſome extraordinary perſonage. 
Har. I could eat a little, Sir. 


Bel. Very likely, friend. But who are you, I fay ? * 


Har. A poor Harlequin, Sir; married e and 
now running away from my wife. 
Bel. A Harlequin! What's that? 


Har. Were. you never at the Playhouſe, Sir? A | 


Harlequin i is a man of wit without words; his buſineſs 
is to convey moral ſentiments with a nod of the head, 


or a ſhake of the nether parts.— I Il ſhow you after din - 


ner, if you pleaſe, Sir, 


[Belphegor waves bis band, and a table Hier with 
proviſion and wine.] 
Har. Sir, your moſt humble 3 If it was not 


for hunger now, I ſhould beg leave to aſk, Sir, if you 
arte not the devil. [Sits down and eats.) 


Bel. A devil that will do you no harm, friend. 
Har. But are you really the devil, Sir? 
Bel. Have you any objection, Mr Harlequin? 


Har. None in the leaſt, Sir; it is not my wa; & ob- 
je to trifles. Sir, my bumble duty to you. [ Drinks. i 
Les, yes, Sir, you muſt be the devil, or ſome ſuch great 
perſon. And pray, Sir, if one may be ſo bold to afk, . 
How go matters below, Sir? I fappoſe you have a world 25 


of fine company there. But I am afraid, Sir, the place 


is a little too ſmoaky for the ladies. 


: Bel. To thofe who RAG not beam bled: to Teras in- 
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Har. To be ſure, Sir, the Town is a very a pre- 


paration. You live pretty much as we do, I ſuppoſe ? 
gel. Pretty much fo as to the pleaſures of the place; 


| rather leſs ſcandal among us. 
Har. And more ſinning, perhaps ? 2 


Bel. Very little difference as to that; een we 
have none of: people of faſhion, you know, are above 


hypocriſy; and we are chiefly people of faſhion. 


Har. No doubt, Sir. A good many new-comers I 


reckon from England! ? 


Ziel. A good many, friend ; we are particularly fond 


of the Engliſh, 


Har. You have them of all profeſſions, [ preſume? . 


Bel. Lawyers we do not admit. 1 hey are good ſort 
of people in general, and take great paius to come a- 
mong us; but I don't know how it is, we are apt to be 

jealous of . I think—and ſo they 80 a little lower 
down. TER 
lar. Divines of all religions, 1 ſuppoſe ? . 
: Bel. Rather of no religion, friend: of thoſe we have 
abundance ; and very much dhe I they are indeed. 
Hlar. Phyſicians & too, no doubt? fy 
Bel. And that's a little odd; for we. bave no deaths 
5 among us; and yet there is no country under heaven, 
1 believe, 10 ſtocked with phyſicians as ours. 
Hlar. And Traders, pray! 5 
Biel. A world of them of the better fort. The in- 

| duſtry and wealth of thoſe Puig will 32 ſe- 

cure them a warm place with us. 7 

Har. Atheiſts ! I ſuppoſe in plenty? E 

Bel. Atheiſts ! Not that I remember. We have a- 
8 of fine gentlemen ; but I never heard Aha 
they. profeſſed Atheiſm below. I 
Is - 4 1 And pray. Sir, do any of the players make you 

a vit? | Vets, 
Bel. 1 neyer heard that [they went My where «lh; 
1 


. 1 


8 


„ „ n yW 


Bel. Only this evening. 
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They are a little unmanageable indeed; but we have 


them all, from Roſcius of Rome to Joe Miller of Dru- 


ry- lane: and a fine company they are. Beſides, we have 


all the wits that ever wrote; and then we have no li- 


cenſer to be a check upon their fancies; though I don't 


remember that lewdneſs has been carried a degree far- 
ther than with you, no HR out SOT I 
Har. Very likely, Sir. But pray, Sir, if I may be in- 


dulged, who are your favourite ladies at preſent? 
Bel. Why, indeed, among ſo large a number it is 
hard to ſay which. The nuns of all nations are reckon- 
ed mighty good ſort of women; but a devil of true 
taſte will tell you that a thorough-bred Engliſhwoman 
ok quality will go beyond them. | 


Har. You are pleaſed to compliment the Engliſh la- 


ges, Sir, And what extraordinary buſineſs, if I may 


have leave to aſk, may have been the occaſion of this 
viſit? „ „ 


Bel. Curioſity and a wife: the very two things that 


ſend you gentlemen upon'a viſit.to m. 
Har. May be ſo. And pray, Sir, what ſtay do you 
ado ao „ | 5 4 bo 2 M44: of 540 4 N 


iutend to make? 


= 


« 


Har. Can I do you any ſervice, sir? 


Bel. Ay; you ſhall make love to my wife? 
Har. Her ladyſhip is from Hell too, I ſuppoſe? 


Bel. Going thither as faſt as ſhe can, Mr Harlequin 
hut I hear her coming; walk this way, and Vil. 


* 


inſtru ou. e awd BRO 


55 Thus ends the. ſcene; which my correſpondent in- 

veighs againſt with ſo much bitterneſs, that when I con- 

ider it throughout, I am almoſt of opinion that (in the 

| faſhionable phraſe) he is taking me in, and that he has 
deſired my publication of it in order, to excite curioſi- 
cx, and to get the piece talked of before its appearance 

' - Palume1l. Gg e 


1 
_ 
| 5 
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author bethought kimfelf of ſeleQing the mo 
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upon the ſtage. And indeed this method of puffing by 
abuſe is frequently the moſt ſueceſsful oſ any; for as in 


theſe very reformed times a wicked book is ſo rare to 


be met with, people wilt be CN to read i it out 1 
mere curiofiry. - 
I remember a very feeprical p curtphler chat was a6 
whiees to be ſeen but in the bookſeller's ſhop, till: the 
2 offenſive 
paſſages of it, and by printing them in the Daily Ad: 
vertifer, and calling upon the clergy to confute, and 
the-magiſtrare'to'fuppreſs, ſo pernicious a performance, 
he carried it through three impreſſions in leſs than a 
fortnight. If my preſent correſpondent has adopted this 


plan, I ſhall take care to counter-work his deſign, 


giving it as my opinion that the above ſcene (however 


it may be 9 to W 9 turn) i is 
1 
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HE following letter is akin ſach' an aiy of 
truth, that though it comes from one of thoſe un- 


5 happy creatures who have always a ſtory to tell in pal 
| liation of their infamy, I cannot refuſe giving it a place 
in chis Paper. If the artifice that undi@ this poor girl be 


à common one, it may poſſibly be leſs practiſed by be · 


ing more known. All I ſhall farther ſay is, that I have 


made no other alteration 1 in the letter than to correct 
falſe ſpellings, and a few errors in the Engliſh. 


» 
. 
No 
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„ Nas Fir z-Avan. 
pr 

Tam the daughter of very honeſt and reputable: pa- 
rents in the north of England; but as an account of my 
family does no way relate to my ſtory, d fhall avoid 

trauhling yon with any farther particulars on that head. 
At the age of ſeventeen I had leave from my father 
and mother to accompany. a neighbouring family of 

ſome diſtinction to Town, e lived an che Sarideft in 


timacy with the young lad! that famijy ever Gace 
I was a child. 


At our arrival in Town we were. vifited-by a a great 
deal of company, and, among the reſt, by a _—_ mg gen 


| tleman of fortune, who ſeldom paſſed a> day 


ſceing us. As chis gentleman's family and that — 
 friends* had been long:acquainted, his admiſſion to us 
was ry VE WAL eee, — look - 
upon by the young ladies, and myſalf rather as a bro- 
— nen d. La often obſerued, and, 1 con- 
ſeſs, wich a ſeeret ſatisfaſtion, that his hahviour to me, 
eſpecially when alone, was. ſomeyrhat more particular 
than to any af my <ampanions; ami 1 could not help 
placing i it to his favonrahle opinion of me that he was 
cominually coairiving . abroad do amuſe and en- 
textain me. | 
One aſternoan. having been troubled * the head- 
be having therefore exeuſed/my- 
ell ſrom dining and ee. out. with phe family where 
Llived; he called, as be had many ves dome, eo aſk vs 
to che play. Lexpreſſed my concern at the ladies being 
from'hame, but fooliſhly fuffered-myſelf;to be perſua - 
ded to go along with him into the gallery, aſter Having 
been — for my objections, dra Lought 
| to have a better opinion of him than to think bim ca- 
pable of aſking me to do any improper thing. 
When the play was 1 we 2 to return 
w 8 2 l | 


1% adding, in the 
-_ would be impo 
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home; but the coachman; having no doubt received his 
leflon, ſtopped juſt at the door of a tavern, telling us 
that one of the traces was broke, and that he could go 
no farther. I ſuffered myſelf to be: handed into the ta- 
vern while another coach was called, which not being 
immediately to be had, my companion obſerved to me, 
ſmiling, that it was a happy accident, and as the fami- 
ly I lived with would not ſup at home, I ſhould be his 
gueſt that evening; and, without waiting for a reply, 
ordered ſupper and a bottle of Champaign. It was in 
vain that I remonſtratEd againſt this propoſal; he knew, 
he ſaid, that my friends would not return till twelve ; 
and there could be no kind of harm in eating a bit of 
chieken and drinking a glaſs of wine where we were. 
I was frightened at the thoughts of what J was doing, 
but was indiſcreet enough to conſent. His behaviour to 
mee all the time was the moſt reſpectful in the world. He 
took care to engage my attention by ſome intereſting 
diſcourſe, aſſuring me, as often as I attempted to move, 
that it was quite early, and that till a coach ne * 
Ar; it was to no purpoſe to attempt going. 
very freely confeſs that, being extremely dented at 
4 Playhouſe, 1 was tempted to drinka glaſs or two of 
Vine more than I was accuſtomed to, which flurried me 
2 good deal; and as my heart was by no means indife 
ferent to him-who was entertaining me, the time paſſed 
away almoſt imperceptibly. However, recollecting my. 
ſelf at laſt, I inſiſted peremptorily upon going; when, 
_ feeing me in earneſt, he pulled out his watch, and, as 
ut «violently ſarpriſed, declared it was paſt two o'clock; 
—_— ſeeming” conſternation, that it 
ble for me to go home that night, and 
curſing his own n for the miſchief he ys Sought 
upon me. 1 1 
I will not attempt, Mr FiewAdun; to deſciibe. the 
: confuſion 1 . yep * ypap an . 
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which he endeavoured to diſſuade me from, by ſaying, 
that he too well knew the temper of the gentleman at 
whoſe houſe I lived to think of carrying me thither at 
ſo late an hour; that he would conduct me to a lady of 

his acquaintance, who ſhould wait on me home in the 
morning, and make an excuſe for my lying out. I an- 
ſwered him, that I would ly no where but at home; 
that I deteſted myſelf for going out with him, and that 


I would return immediately, let the hour be what it 


would. Let us go firſt of all,“ replied he, « to the 


*.lady's, where I will leave you but for a moment, and 


. * ſee if the family are fitting up for you; for to knoek 
_ & at the door, and be refuſed admittance, would ruin 
6 your reputation in the opinion of all the neighbour · 
1% hood.” I ſtill inſiſted ppon going home; and a coach 


was accordingly called and procured; but inſtead: of _ 
carrying me to my friends it topped-at a houſe in ano- 
ther ſtreet. Here I was forced againſt my will to alight. 

The miſtreſs of it was up a circumſtance which-I wonld _ 


have wondered at, if I had not been frightened alioſt 


to death, and incapable of thinking, ſpeaking, or knows 


ing ai. | 


The wretch, after having apologized to the lady for 

the diſtreſs. he had brought me into, left me in great 
| haſte, to bring me intelligence of what was doing at 

home. He returned in a ſhort time, and with the greateſt 


ſeeming concern in his countenance, told me, that he 


had learnt from one of the ſervants, that the family had 


ſupped at home; that they were exaſperated againſt me 
beyond forgiveneſs; that they coneluded me undone 3 
and that they had ſworn never to admit me into their 
doors again. AM a * | 1 * 1 * 5 * Fe 5 5 Ls 
I was quite thunderſtruck at this intelligence, and ac - 
cuſed the wretch who brought it me as the vileſt of men. 


* 


Hie fell upon his knees, conjuring me not to think him 


. « Fapable of any deſigu in what was done, and vowing to 


” 


2 


p - MW 


ſacrifice his life and fortune to reinſtate me in the good 
opinion of my friends. I wasobliged how to put myfelf 
under his protsction; but refuſed going to hed, though 
preſſed to it hy the lady of the houſe, who called ber. 
felt his relation; Early in che morning, taking the lady 
along with him, he pretended to go again to my friends; 
but returned to me with an account that they were 
quite outragaaus againſt me, and abſolutely determi- 
ned never to ſee me again. I wrote to them in the molt 
moving manner that my heart could indite, and give the 
letter to the care of this falſe friend. 1 vrate alſo to my 
parents letter aſter letter, but without receiving a ſyl- 
lable ſrom them in return, ſo that I now looked upon 
mytelf as .oampletely undone. The anziety 1 ſuffered 
=. threw me into à fever, during which time the wretch 
=  - bardly.ercr Rirred from my bed-ſidde, xowing that his 
me depcnded upan my recovery. I was Joon, indeed, re- 
ſtored to my healch, but never tomy peace. My betray 
er nowibegan to talk to me af love; and l Fool; 

Ito regard him as one that had — — 
hat 1 caald not 1 0 hid as a crime. He ſaw, 
and took care hour y to improve, my too favourable 
opinion of him; andat lengih, (for hy ſhould 1 dwell 


—_— on my on, irrecoverably undi 


d ane. 
From chat ziery day his affectiom 8 . 


time to hate me to chat degree, that in onder to get rid 
af me, and to make our ſeparation ay en ad, he con- 
ſeſſed to me the hole ſcheme he hat laid to get we; 


famich be had detain em. 
. ; 
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minutely on what I wiſh for ever · to forget?) by à thou · 
ſand-firatagems/ on his ſide, and by fe 8. inclination 


(ill icbe beliened when I tell ir?) grew in a very little 


ſhowed me advertiſements in the papers from minds 
and parents offering rewards for amy alifcovery ; and re- 
tdurned me the letters r euery one 


i * FR N | 
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in diy ſoul. But, alas ! it was now too late for me to ap- 
pfy to friends. Ruminating one afternoon on my deplo- 

rable condition, I was ſurpriſed at ſeeing an elderly lady 
enter my chamber. She made me au apology for her 
vit; and very frankly told me, that, from diſtant hints 


which fie had chat day received from the miſtreſs” of 
tus houſe; ſhe apprehended I was fallen into bad hands; 
which if true, ſhe would be glad to aſſiſt me to the ut- 
moſt of her power. She ſpoke this with ſo mach affec- 
non and nature, that I made no ſeruple of telling 
that ſhe fired tears while L ſpoke, and often interrupted 
me wirk her exclamations againſt the viflany of men. 
At the concluſion {he offered that moment to take me 
__ away; affuring me that her houſe, her purſe, and her 
ſiaceroſt frĩendſtii p, ſhould always be mine. I would have 
fallen on my knees to thank her, but ſhe. prevented me: 
aud, ordering a eoach to be called, ſhe conveyed me that” 
very evening to her country- houſe. 0h bs Res 0 
I layed: there a week, and met with the moſt kind 
and tender treatment from her. She compelled me 
to accept of ſomè changes of clothes and linen, and then 
brought me to her houſe in Town; where in leſs than 
four and twenty hours ſhe told me, without the leaſt 
ceremony, that I no doubt knew for what purpoſe the. 
had taken me, and that as I could have no pretenſions 
to modeſty, ſhe hoped my behaviour would be ſuch as 
. thould give her no occaſion to repent of her kindneſs to 
mie... | defired: to underſtand: her, and was informed 
(though not in plain words), that my benefaQreſs was 
a @bawd;, and that ſhe had taken me into her family for 
rut moſt in famous of purpoſes. I trembled with amaze- 
ment, and inſiſted on leaving the houſe that inſtant. 
She told me, I was at full liberty to de ſo; but that 
firſt L muſt pay her for my lodging and clothes. She 
ſpoke this with great caſe and care leſſneſs, and then left 
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; me to o.mplelf, I. ran down ſtairs with precipitation; 
but, alas ! ſcarce was I out of the ſtreet before I was 
opt and brought back by a bailiff who had a writ 
againſt me. I requeſted that I might have leave to 
write to the gentleman from whom I had been taken: 
for bad as he was, I ſaid he would not utterly deſert 
me. I was permitted to write as I deſired; and the 
-wretch indeed anſwered my letter; but it was only to 


tell me, that as I had thought proper to run away 


From him, he ſhould have nothing farther to ſay to 
me; and that, in. ſhort, | muſt either ſubmit to con- 
ditions, or go immediately with the bailiff. Frightened 
at the horrors of a 2 and hoping that my ſtory 
might move compaſſion in thoſe to whom I was to be 
introduced, I conſented to do as they would have me; 
but alas, Sir! I was miſtaken ; they liſtened indeed to 
muy ſtory; but, inſtead of melting at my misfortunes, 
. "they adored mes chey ſaid, for my invention. At length, 
having led the life of a proſtitute for more than a month, 
T attempted to make & ſecond eſcape, and to fly to the 
hands of Jultice for protection: but I was again caught, 
and carried to a ſpunging · houſe; where, after remain- 
ing two days, a gentleman, who had been admitted to 
me at that vile woman's, came to ſee me in my confine- 
ment, paid off the debt for which 1 was arreſted, and 
took me to be his miſtreſs. 

But though the life I now lead is in We dagive's mor 
ſupportable than that which I have eſcaped from, yet t 
one who hopes that the has ſtill ſome remains of prin- 
ciple left it is terrible and ſhocking. My friends know 
what I am, and what I have been, but they r-je& and 


hate me; and I have not the leaſt glimmering of hope 


ever to recover from the ſituation I am in, unleſs my 
ſtory ſhould merit the compatſion of him to whom I now 


x% 1255 it, and find a i in the World. Vile as lam, 
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edneſs, though I have gone ſuch lengths i in it; being 
now really and truly but juſt turned of eightcen, and 
aving left my father's houſe no more than fifteen. 
7 nths ago, two of which months I have lived in inno- 
bcence and reputation with the moſt worthy of families. 
As to him who has brought upon me all this weight 
ol miſery, and who ſerenely and unconcernedly can 
reflect upon what he has done, (for ſol am ſure he 
does). I have nothing to fear and nothing to hope. 1 
can, therefore, bave but one inducement to deſire your 
publication of this letter, which is, that my friends may 
now that i have gained that credit with a ſtranger 
which they have retuſed to give me, and that am real- 
bl and truly an object of compaſſion, 
| 1 am, 8 IR, 
(though loſt to m viel). 
. Your moſt Faithful nn ſervant. 


7. py wo 1 


1 


Nous. 98. Taussoar, d Now 14, 1754. 
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— — — 


155 gives me een TAPER that Iam able, b in this day 8 
Paper, to congratulate the polite part of my fellow- 
Tubje&s of both ſexes upon the ſplendid revival of that 
moſt rational entertainment an Italian opera. Of late 
years it had ſeemed to ſicken, ſo that greatly feared 
that the unſucceſsful efforts which it made from time 
to time were its convulfive and expiring pangs; but 
it now appears, and indeed much to the honour of this 
country, that we have ſtill too many protectors and 
 }Proteftreſles of the liberal arts to ſuffer that of muſic, | 
 -the-moſt liberal of them all, to ſink for want of due eu- 
- couragement,, _ | 
lam ſenſible that Italian operas have frequently been 
Saf objects of the.ridicule of many of our greateſt wits ; 
ang, 7577 in one 8 only perhaps, not without 
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ſome reaſon. But as I conſider all public diverſions 
fingly with regard to the effects which they may have 
upon the morals and manners of the Public, I confeſs 
1 reſpect the Italian operas as the moſt innocent of any. 
The ſevere Monſieur Boileau juſtly condemns the 
French operas, the morals of which he calls, 
——— Moralc lubrique 
% Que Lully rechauffa des ſons de ſa muſique.” 


But then it muſt be confidered, that French operas are 


always in French, and, conſequently, may be underſtood 
by many French people; and that they are fine drama- 
tic tragedies, adorned with all the graces uf poetry and 
harmony of ſounds, and may probably inſpire too ten- 
der, if not voluptuous, fentiments. Can the Italian 


opera be accuſed of any thing of this kind? Certainly 


not. Were what is called the poetry of it intelligible 
in itſelf, it would not be underſtood by one in fifty of a 


Britiſh audience; but I believe that even an Italian of 


common candour will confeſs that he does not under- 
ſtand one word of it. It is not the intention of the 
thing: for ſhould the ingenious author of the words, 
by miſtake, put any meaning into them, he would, to 
a certain degree, check and. cramp the genius of the 
compoſer of the mufic, who, perhaps, might think 
himſelf obliged to adapt his ſounds to the ſenſe; where- 
as now he is at liberty to ſcatter indiſeriminately, among 
the kings, queens, heroes, and heroines, his Adagios, 
his Allegros, his Pathetics, his Chromatics, and his 


Jiggs. It would alſo have been a reſtraint upon the ac- 


tors and afreffes, who might poſlibly have attempted to 
form their action upon the meaning of their parts; but 
as it is, if they do but ſeem, by turns, to be angry and 
forry in the two firſt acts, and very merry in the laſt 


feene of the laſt, they are ſure to meet with their de- 


NS 


ſer ved applauſe. 
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Signor Metaſtaſio attempted, fome time ago, a very 
dangerous innovation. He tried gently to throw ſome 
ſenſe into his operas; but it did not take: the conſe- O 
quences were obvious, and no body knew where they 
would ſtop. „ | | 

The whole {kill and judgment of the poet now con- 
fiſts in ſelecting about a hundred words (for the opera 
vocabulary does not exceed that number) that termi- 
nate in liquids and vowels, and rhyme to each other. 
Theſe words excite ideas in the hearer, though they 
were not the reſult of any in the poet. Thus the 
word tortorel/a, ſtretched out to a quaver of a quarter 
of an hour, excites in us the ideas of tender and faith- 
ful love; but if it is ſucceeded by navicella, that ſooth - 
ing idea gives way to the boiſterous and horrid one of 
a {iff (that is, a heart) toſſed by the winds and waves 
upon the main ocean of love. The handcuffs and 
ſetters, in which the hero commonly appears at the end 
of the ſecond. or beginning of the third act, indicate 
captivity ; and when properly jingled to a pathetic piece 
of recitativo upon gqueſti ceppi, are really very moving, 
and inſpire a love of liberty. Can any thing be more 
innocent or more moral chan this muſical pantomime, 
in which there is not one indecent word or action, but 
where, on the contrary, the moſt generous ſentiments 
are (however imperfectly) pointed out and inculcated ?. 
I | was once indeed afraid that the licentiouſneſs of Al 
the times had infected even the opera: for in that of 208 
Alexander, the hero going into the hergine's apartment MM 
found her taking a nap in an eaſy chair. Tempted by 
fo much beauty, and invited by ſo favourable an op- 
portunity, he gently approached, and ole 2 pair gloves. 
I confeſs I dreaded the conſequences of this bold ſtep; 
and the more ſo, as it was taken by the celebrated 
Signor Seneſinb. But all went off very well; for the 
 &ero contented himſelf vich;giving the good company 


- 
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a ſong, in which he declared that the lips he had juſt 
kiſſed were a couple of rubies. ' © © © 

Another good effect of the Italian operas is, that 
they contribute extremely to the keeping of good hours; 
the whole audience (though paſſionately fond of muſic) 
being ſo tired before they are half, and ſo ſleepy be- 
fore they are quite, done, that they make the beſt of 


their way home, too drowſy to enter upon freſh plea- 
ſures that night.” ee big tv 


_ - Having thus reſcued theſe excellent muſical dramas 
from the unjuſt ridicule which ſome people of vulgar 


and illiberal taſtes have endeavoured to throw upon 
them, I muſt proceed and do juſtice to the Virtuoſos 


and Virtuoſas who perform them. But 1 believe it 
will be neceſſary for me to premiſe, for the ſake of 
many of my Englith readers, that Virtu among the 
modern Italians ſignifies nothing leſs than what Virtus 
did among the ancient ones, or what Virtue ſignifies 
among us; on the contrary, I might ſay that it ſigni- 
fies almoſt every thing elfe; conſequently: thoſe re- 
ipedtable titles of Virtuoſo and Virtuoſa have not the 
| leaſt relation to the moral characters of the parties. 
- They mean only that thoſe 
Nature, and ſome by Art, with good voices) have, from 
their infancy, devoted their time and labour to the va- 
rious combinations of ſeven notes ;'a' ſtudy that muſt 
unqueſtionably have formed their minds, enlarged their 
__ "notions, and have rendered them moſt agreeable and 
jnſtructive companions; and as ſuch, I obſerve that they 
are juſtly ſolicited, received, and cheriſhed, by people 
t 2775 0297 120 
As theſe illuſtrious perſonages come over here with 
no ſordid view of profit, but merely per far piacer ala 
- .._ nobilita Ingleſe, thar is, to oblige the” Englith nobility, . 
they are exceedingly good and cbtideſcending to ſuch 
of the ſaid Enghth nobility, and even gentry, as are 
Aeſirous to contract an intimaey with them. They 


perſons {endowed ſome by 
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will, for a word's ſpeaking, dine, ſup, or paſs the 

whole day, with people of a certain condition, and per- 

- haps ſing or play, if civilly requeſted, Nay, I have 

known many of them ſo good as to paſs two or three 
months of the ſummer at the country-ſeats of ſome of 
their noble friends, and thereby mitigate the horrors of 
the country and the manſion-houſe to my lady and the 
daughters. I have been aſſured by many of their chief 
patrons and patronefles that they are all the beſt crea- 
_ fures in the world,; and, from the time of Signor Cava- 


liero Nicolini down to this day, I have conftantly heard 


the ſeveral great performers, ſuch as Farinelli, Careſti- 


ni, Monticelli, Gaffarielli, as well as the Signore Cuz- 
Zoni, Fauſtina, &c. much more praiſed for their affabi- 


_ - | lity, the gentleneſs of their manners, and all the good 
Aualities of the head and heart, than for either their 


_ .. muſical ſkill or execution. I have even known theſe 
their ſocial virtues lay their proteQors and protectreſſes 
under great difficulties how to reward ſuch diſtinguiſh- 

ed merit. But benefit-nights luckily came to their aſſiſt- 


Ance, and gave them an opportunity of inſinuating, with 
all due regard, into the hands of the performer, in lieu 


of a ticket, a conſiderable bank bill, a gold ſnuff hox, 
a diamond ring, or ſome ſuch trifle. It is to be hoped 
that the illuſtrious Signor Farinelli has not yet forgot 
the. many inſtances he experienced of Britiſh munifi- 
cknce; for it is certain that many private families * ſtill 
b Ren: ↄV(à/ oct ee. 
All this is very well; and I greatly approve of it, as 
I am of tolerating and naturalizing principles. But, 
however, as the beſt things may admit of improvement 
buy certain modifications, I ſhall now ſuggeſt two; the 


one of a public, the other of a private, nature. I would 


by all means welcome theſe reſpectable gueſts, but I 
would by no means part with them, as is too ſoon and 
too often the caſe. Some of them, when they have got 
-: ren or fifteen thouſand pounds here, unkindly withdraw 
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themſelves, and parchaſe eſtates in land in their own 
countries; and, others are ſeduced from us by the 
prefling invitations of ſome great potentate to come 
over to ſuperintend his pleaſures, and to take a ſhare 
in his counſels. This is not only a great loſs to their 
particular friends, the nobility and gentry, but to the 
nation in general, by turning the balance of our muſical 
commerce conſiderably againſt us. I would, therefore, 
humbly propoſe, that, — upon the arrival of 
theſe valuable ſtrangers, a writof Ne exeat regnum ſhould 


be iſſued to keep them here. The other modification, | 


which ] beg leave to hint at only, it being of a private 
nature, is, that no Virtuoſo, whoſe voice is below a 
cont raito, all be taken to the country - ſeat of any fa- 
mly-whatſoever ; much leſs any ſtrapping fiddler, baſ- 
ſoon, or baſs viol, who does not even pretend to an , or 
if he does, ſings a rough tenor, or a — 2 

The conſequences may be ſerious, 1 at leaſt, the ap- 


| PRION. are = n. 


Nous. 99. Tac, Nov. 21, 1754: 


. 


— t 
* a bn 


_ 1 futuri tetnporis exitum R 
% Calligiaoſa nocte premit Deus; , 2 
% Ridetque, ſi mortalis ula 
Fa trepidat. Quod- adeſt, mementa, | 
| * Componere acquus,”” 5 ES Har. 
But Jove, in goodneſs ever wiſe, N 
Hath hid in clouds of depthleſs night - | 
Al that in future proſpect lyes, 
Beyond the ken of mortal fight, 
And laughs to ſee vain man oppreſs'd 
With idle fears, and more than man diftreſs 4: 
Then wiceiy from the preſent honr, 
Enjoy the bleſs which it beſtows : 
rue reſt is all beyond our pow'r. 


1 T requires very little experience of 92 world to di- 


F 


cover that mankind ſeldom enjoy the preſent hour, 
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but are almoſt continually employing their thoughts 
about the future. This diſpoſition may indeed ſerve to 

delude ſome people into a happineſs which otherwiſe 
they would never know; and we ſometimes fee men en- 
21525 in proſpects apparently eee, e to them- 


ves, that they may enjoy the comfortable thought of 
having benefited their families. But unfortunately this 
is not the general turn of mankind; and, I am afraid, 
Rill leſs: ſo of my countrymen than of any others: they 
are conſtantly looking towards the dark fide of the pro- 
ſpe&, fearing every thing, and hoping nothing. | 

This unhappy diſpoſition ſeems to ſpread its baleful 
influence more fatally in this month than in any other 
in the whole year: for beſides the colds, vapours, and 
nervous diſorders, with which individuals are afflicted, 
the State always ſuffers exceedingly during this month. 
I myſelf remember this country undone” every Novem- 


ber for theſe forty years. The truth is, that to make. 


amends for that levity and diſſipation of thought which 
horſeracing and rural ſports have occaſioned in the 
ſummer, every zealous Engliſhman fits down at this 
ſeaſon ſeriouſly to confider the ate of the nation; and 
always, upon mature reflection, concludes that matters 
are ſo bad that the buſmeſs of goyernment cannot 


pollibly be carried on through another ſeſſion. The ©) 


products of the preſs, either proceeding from perſons 
really affected by the ſeaſon, or cunningly deſigning to 
ſuit the gloomy diſpoſition of the buyer, all tend to in- 
creaſe this diforder of the mind. Serious Conſiderations, 
The Tears of Trade, The Groans of the Plantations, 
and the like, are the titles that ſpread the ſale of pam- 
Phlets at this ſeaſon of the year; while The Cordial of 
tow Spirits, and The Pills to purge Melancholy, have 


no chance for a vent till the ſpring has given a turn to 
. the blood, and put the ſpirits into a diſpoſition to be 
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There are indeed many recreations and amuſements 
in this metropolis, that are deſigned as ſo many anti- 
daotes to the general gloom; but though we have had 
this year the greateſt importation of entertainment that 
ever was known, I doubt there are many inhabitants 
of this city who are at preſent ſo totally poſſeſſed with 
the ſpleen that they do not know of half the number 


already arrived. It is, however, comfortable to refle& 
on that happy revolution, which is conſtantly brought 
about by the Chriſtmas holydays, and thelengthening of 
the days. Thoſe who ſeemed ſo lately to be lolt in deſpair 
grow into ſpirits on a ſudden; and plays, operas, balls, 
pantomimes, and burlettas, diffuſe an univerſal ecſtaſy. 

But even in the midſt of this higheſt tide of ſpirits, [ 
am ſorry to ſay it, the moſt groundleſs ſuppoſitions of 
what pag polkbly happen ſhall ſpread a cloud over all 
our joy. The idea of an invaſion, a comet, or an earth- 
quake, ſhall keep the whole Town in an agony for many 
weeks. In ſhort, every apprehenſion ſhall, in its turn, 
make an impreſſion on our imaginations except that of 
à a future ſtate. | 15 


which are totally engroſſed by the preſent is not much 
to be wondered at; but that it ſhould be the only view 
towards which theſe Lookers-forward never turn their 
eyes is an inconſiſtency altogether unaccountable. 
When Falſtaff's wench is fitting upon his knee, her 


_ hint ſeems to be a little ill · imed, when ſhe adviſes him 


to patch up his old body for heaven ;” and his reply 
Is ſuĩ table to the place and accaſion ; © Peace, good Doll; 


L do not ſpeak like a death's head; do not bid me re- 
member mine end.” Mrs Quickly was no leſs blame - 


able on the other fide, when finding him ſo near his 
end that he began to cry, out, ſhe fays, “ Now I, to 

comfort hitn, bid him he ſhould not think of God.” 
= I 8 ee 


of dancers, ſingers, mimics, and beauties, which are 


That this great event ſhould not occupy thoſe minds 
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I pid entering ſeriouſly and particularly into this 


. ſubjeck, that I may not give my paper the air of a ſer · 
mon; and, inſtead of uſing arguments of a religious 


caſt, I deſire only to recommend a propriety and con- 
FRency of thought and conduct. It is, therefore, that L 


would adviſe my readers either to throw aſide, not for 
this month only, but for their whole lives, this gloomy 


curiofity that will avail them nothing, and to enter in- 
to a free and full enjoyment of the prefent; or if, of ne- 


f ceflity, they muſt direct their whole attention to the fu- 
ture, let it be to that expectation which they may de- 
pend upon with the utmoſt certainty, which will afford 


the moſt profitable exerciſe for their inquiſitive thoughts, 


and which will. be the only inſtance where an anzious 


concern for the future can poſſibly be ot ſer vice to them. 
[ have been principally led into this train of thinking 


by a letter which I received yeſterday from the penny- 


poſt, and which I ſhall here communicate to ny _—_ 


Vn proper concluſion of this paper. 


420 R Ye To Mr Furz. Avan. 


s IR. 5 
I am juſt 1 retagactt from a ſhort viſit to ſome ales 


. of mine who live in a large old manſion- houſe in 
the country. The gloomy aſpect of the place, the un- 
pleaſing appearance of Nature at the fall of the leaf, 
and the alteration of the weather with the change of 
the ſeaſon, made me acquieſce in the received opinion, 


that there is really ſomething dreadful in the influence 
of this month of November; which, however, we who 
live in London have no ſach apparent reaſon to be ak- 
ſecled with. 

The melancholy e e which ! peteieee "IN the 
place was greatly increaſed by the turn of its inhabitants. 
Mpeg and aunt are bl eſſed with 8 fortuue 


3041 
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and two fine children ; but they neither enjoy the one 
nor educate the other, their whole attention being en- 
groſſed by objects which, in their eſtimation, are of 
much greater conſequence. My uncle is continually 
employed in computing the year in which this kingdom 
is to become a province to France, and my aunt is no 
leſs occupied in endeavouring to fix the exact time of 
the Millennium. 

A younger brother of my uncle's, who lives in thefamily, 


and who is a very great mathematician, has been buſied 


many years in calculations, which he aſſerts are of the ut- 
molt importance to the world, as they affect the duration 
and well-being of it. He is greatly apprehenſive that, 


. fromSirlſaac Newton's ſyſtem, the time will come when 


this earth, round as it was at firſt created, will be as flat 
as a pancake: but. long before this event-can happen it 
muſt-certainly ſuffer a more palpable inconvemence. 
He has made a diſcovery, that the profuſion of man con- 
ſumes faſter than the earth produces. Vaſt fleets and 


enormous buildings have waſted almoſt all our oak; and 


the firs of Norway are arp. if to fail, What ſhall 
we do, ſays he, when the coal, ſ. t, iron and lead mines, 
are exhauſted ? And beſides, may it not happen before 


theſe events take place, that ſuch vaſt excavations in- 


confiderately made, may give e a pernicious inequality to 
the balance of the globe ? Theſe arguments are lighted 
by his brother, whs is more immediately alarmed for 


the balance of Europe; but they have great weight 


with my aunt, as they evince the neceſſity of a renewal, 


and tend to haſten, as well as 5 the eſtabliſhment 


of the Millennium. 
A farther account of the: anxieties of this family may 


poſſibly be the ſubject of another letter: I ſhall, how- 
ever, conclude this with diſcovering to you my own. 


Lam in great pain leſt the young ſquire ſhould turn out 


a — and ä —— from . been. 


2 Kr * 


a ſociety for that purpoſe. The late ingenious Doctor 


Wb chokes Italian Cruſea) purifying, and finally fixing our lan- 
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Teft all his life to ſervants ; Ro am ſorry to ſay, that 
the event which my uncle and aunt have moſt immediate 
reaſon to apprehend is my couſin Mary's running "ay 
with the butler. 


Iam, J 1 K, | 
Your humble ſervant, LANE 
4 A. 2. 


| Nuns. 100. Tuoxspar, Nov. 28, 1754 


HE ARD che other day with great pleaſure, from _ 
I worthy friend Mr Dodſley, that Mr Johpſon's Eng- 
liſh Dictionary, with a grammar and hiſtory of our lan- 
e prefixed, will be publiſhed this winter, in two 
volumes in folio. 
Thad long lamented that we had no lawful ſtandard | 
of our language ſet up, for thoſe to repair to who might 
chuſe to ſpeak and write it grammatically and correctly; 
and | have as long wiſhed that either ſome one perſon 
of diſtinguiſhed abilities would undertake the work 
ſingly, or that a certain number of gentlemen would 
form themſelves, or be formed by the Government, into 


Swift propoſed a plan of this nature to his friend (as he 
thought him) the Lord Treaſurer Oxford, but without 
ſucceſs ; preciſion and perſpicuity not wr. in 
_ the favourite objects of miniſters, and per bps Kl ek 
lo of that miniſter than any other 
Many people have imagined that ſo extenſive a work 
would have been beſt performed by a number ofperſons, 
may eg have taken their ſeveral departments. of ex- 
, lifting, winnowing, (I borrow this image from 


. brate, — n * their I — into _e 


12 
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joint ſtock. But whether this opinion be true or falſe, 
think the public in general, and the republic of letters 
in particular, greatly obliged to Mr Johnſon for having 
_ undertaken and executed ſo great and deſirable a work. 


Perfection is not to be expected from man; but if we are 


to judge by the various works of Mr Johnſon already 


Publiſhed, we have good reaſon to believe that he will 


bring this as near to perfection as any one man could 
do. The plan of it, which he publiſhed ſome years ago, 
ſeems to me to be a proof of it. Nothing can be more 
rationally imagined, or more accurately and elegantly 
expreſſed. I therefore recommend the previous peruſal 
of it to all thoſe who intend to buy the Dictionary, and 
who, I ſuppoſe, are all thoſe who can afford it. 

Ibe celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and 
French academies owe their preſent ſize and perfection 
to very ſmall beginnings. Some private gentlemen at 
Florence, and ſome at Paris, had met at each other's 
houſes to talk over and conſider their reſpective lan - 
guages; upon which they publiſhed ſome ſhort eſſays, 
which eſſays were the embrios of thoſe perfect produc- 
tions that now do ſo much honour to the two nations. 
Even Spain, which ſeems not to be the ſoil where, 
of late at leaſt, letters have either proſpered or been 
cultivated, has produced a dictionary, and a good one 
too, of the Spaniſh language, in ſix large volumes in 


I cannot help thinking it a ſort of diſgrace to our 


nation, that hitherto we have had no ſuch ſtandard of 
our language; our dictionaries at preſent being more 
properly. what our neighbours the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans call theirs, Word- books than dictionaries, in the 


ſuperior ſenſe of that title; All words, good and bad, 


are there jumbled indiſcriminately together, inſomuch 
that the injudicious reader may ſpeak and write as inele- 

gantly, improperly, and vulgarly, as he pleaſes, by and 
with the authority of one or other of our word- books. 
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It muſt be owned that our language is at preſent in 
- a ſtate of anarchy; and hitherto, perhaps, it may not - 
have been the worſe for it. During our free and open 
trade, many words and expreſſions have been imported, 
adopted, and naturalized, from other languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own. Let it ſtill preſerve what 
real ſtrength and beauty it may have borrowed from 
others, but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be over- 
whelmed and cruſhed by unneceſſary foreign orngments. 
The time for diſcrimination ſeems to be now come. 
Toleration, adoption, and naturalization, have run their 
lengths. Good order and authority are now neceſſary. 
But where ſhall we find them, and at the ſame time the 
obedience due to them? We muſt have recourſe to the 
old Roman expedient in times of confuſion, and chuſe 
© Dictator. Upon this principle I 5 my vote for Mr 
Juohnſon to fill that great and arduous poſt. And I 
hereby declare, that I make a total ſurrender of all my 
rights and privileges in the Engliſh language, as a free- 
born Britiſh ſubject, to the ſaid Mr Johnſon, during 
the term of his dictatorſhip. Nay more; 1 will not 
only obey him, like an old Roman, as my dictator, but, 
like a modern Roman, I will implicitly believe in him 
as my Pope, and hold him to be infallible while in 
the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot 
well require; for 1 preſume that obedience can never 
be expected when there is neither terror to enforce nor 
| intereſt to invite it. | 
I confeſs that I have ſo much honeſt Engliſh W |; 
or, perhaps, prejudice, about me, as to think myſelf more 
© conſiderable for whatever contributes to the honour,” 
the advantage, or the ornament, of my native country. I 
have, therefore, a ſenſible pleaſure in reflecting ue ine” 
rapid progreſs which our language has laiciy made, 
and ftill continues to make, all over Europe. It is fre- 


| quently _—y and almoſt * underſtood, in- 
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Holland; it is kindly entertained as a relation in the 
moſt civilized parts of Germany; and it is ſtudied as a 
learned language, though yet little ſpoke, by all thoſe 
in France and Italy who either have, or pretend to 
have, any learning. 15 * 

The ſpreading the French language over molt parts 
of Europe, to the degree of making it almoſt an uni- 


verſal one, was always reckoned among the glories of 


the reign of Lewis XIV. But be it remembered, that 
the ſucceſs of his arms firſt opened the way to it; though, 
at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that a great num- 
ber of moſt excellent authors who flouriſhed in his time 
added firength and velocity to its progreſs : whereas 
our language has made its way fingly by its own weight 
and merit, under the conduct of thoſe leaders, Shake- 
fpeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, Swift. Pope, 
Addiſon, &c. A nobler ſort of conqueſt, and a far more 
glorious triumph, ſince graced by none but willing cap- 
tives! 3 


| Theſe authors, though for the moſt part but indif- 


' ferently tranſlated into foreign languages, gave other 

nations a ſample of the Betti genius. The copies, 
imperfe& as they were, pleaſed, and excited a general 
deſire of ſeeing the originals; and both our authors and 


* 


our language ſoon became claſſical. 


But @ grammar, a dictionary, and a hiſtory of our 8 


angyage through its feveral ſtages, were ſtill wantin 
wy and  importunately —— for from = = 


Mr Johnſon's labours will now, and, I dare ſay, very 
fully, ſupply that want, and greatly contribute to the 


farther ſpreading of our language in other countries. 
Eearners were diſcouraged by finding no ſtandard to re- 


ſort to, and, conſequently, thought it incapable of any: 


they will now be undeceived and encouraged. 
There are many hints and confiderations relative to 


our language which I ſhould have taken the liberty of 


nnr 
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ſuggeſting to Mr Johnſon, had 1 not been convinced 
that they have equally occurred to him ; but there is 
one, and a very material one it is, to which, perhaps, 
he may not have given all the neceſſary attention; I 
mean the genteeler part of our language, which owes 
both its riſe and progreſs to my fair countrywomen, 
- whole natural turn is more to the copioufneſs than to 
the correction of dition. I would not adviſe him to be 
raſh enough to proſcribe any of thoſe happy redun- 
dancies and luxuriances of expreſſion with which they 
| have entiched our language. They willingly inflict 


fetters, but very unwillingly ſubmit to wear them: in 


this caſe the taſk will be ſo difficult, that I deſign, as a 
common friend, to propoſe, in ſome future Paper, the 

means which appear to me the moſt likely to reconcile 
P. S. I hope that none of my courteous readers will, 


upon this occaſion, be ſo uncourteons as to ſuſpe& me 


ol being a hired or intereſted puff of this work; for I 


moſt ſolemnly proteſt, that neither Mr Johnſon, nor any 
perſon employed by him, nor any bookſeller or book - 
ſellers concerned in the ſucceſs of it, have ever offered 
me the uſual compliment of a pair of gloves, or a bottle 


of wine; nor has even Mr Dodfley, though my pub- 
. kfher, and, as | am informed, deeply intereſted in the 
ſale of this dictionary, fo much as invited me to take a 
bit of matton with him. 4 | 9 8 


. ak. 1 


Nuns. 101. Tnauxspar, Dec. £1364 : 5 
Mn L intimated in my laſt paper ſome diſtruſt 
: of Mr Johnſon's complaiſance to the fairer part 
df his readers, it was becauſe | had a greater opinion 

of kis impartiality and ſeverity as à judge than of his 


— 


* 
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_ gallantry as a fine gentleman... And indeed 1 am well 
aware of the difficulties he would have to encounter, 
if he attempted to reconcile the polite:,with the gram- 
matical part of our language. .Should 'he, by an a& 
of power, baniſh andattaint many of the favourite words 
and expreſſions with which the ladies have ſo profuſely 
enriched our lang 3 , he would excite the indignation 
of the moſt formid: becauſe the molt lovely, part of 


Ayſtem of tyranny, and he himſelf, like the laſt Tarquin, 
run the riſk of being depoſed. So popular and fo power- 
ful is the female cauſe i On the other hand, ſhould he, 
by an act of grace, admit, legitimate, and incorporate, 
into our language thoſe words and expreſſions which, 


male eloquence, - what ſevere cenſures might he nat 
juſlly apprehend from the learned part of his readers, 


For my own. part, as I am always inclined to plead 
* cauſe of my fair fellow · ſubjects, I ſhall now take the 
liberty of laying before Mr Johnſon thoſe arguments 
which, upon this occaſion, may be urged in their favour, 
as introductory to the compromiſe which 1 ſhall hum 
.- bly offer and conclude with, 


cel. The torrents of their eloguence, eſpecially in the 
Sg -vituperative way, ſtun all oppoſition, and bear away, 
none promiſcuous heap, nouns, pronouns, verbs, moods, 
and tenſes. If words are wanting, (which indeed happens 
- but ſeldom), indignation inan makes new ones; and 
T have often known four or five ſyllables, that never 
met one another before, haſtily and % tuitouſly jumbled 
into ſome word of mighty import. 
Nor is the tender part of our language leſs obliged 
= that ſoft «nd en ſex ; their love * at leaſt 


his readers: his Dictionary would be condemned as a 


haſtily. begot, owe their birth to the i incontinency of fe- | 


who! do not underſtand complaiſances of that nature? 


Language is indiſputably. als wore immediate. pro- 
vince of the fair ſex: there they ſhine, there they ex- 
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ll as productive as their indignation. Should they lament, 
p in an involuntarg,zetirement, the abſence of the adored. 
- object, they ge new murmurs to the brook, new ſounds. 


t to the Echse, and new notes to the plaintive Philomela. 
K But when this happy copiouſneſs flows, as it often does, 
F into gentle numbers, good gods! how is the poetical 
- dition enriched, and the poetical licenſe extended! Even, 
f in comaion converſation, I never fee 4 pretty mouth, 
; opening to ſpeak. but I expect, and am ſeldom diſap- 


* || Pointed, ſome new improvement of our language. I. 
; _ remember many expreſſive words coined in that fair 
| mint. I affiſted at the birth of that moſt ſignificant 


word Flirtation, which dropped from the moſt beauti- 
8 ful mouth in the world, and which has fince received. 
the ſanction of our moſt accurate laufeat in one of his 
. comedies. Some inattentive and undiſcerning people 
„ + Vave, I know, taken it to be a term ſynonymous with 
coquetry; but I lay hold of this opportunity to unde- 
ceive them, and eventually to inform Mr Johnſon, 
that flirtation is ſhort of coquetry, and intimates only, 
the firſt hints of approximation, which ſubſequent co- 
Try may reduce to_thoſe. preliminary articles that 
commonly end in a definitive CCC!!! 
I was alſo a witneſs to the riſe. and progreſs of that 
molt important verb. 7% fuzz ; which, if not of legiti- 
mate birth, is at leaſt of fair extraction. As I am not 
fure that it has yet made its way into Mr Johnſon's li- 
terary retirement, I think myſelf obliged to inform him 
- © that it is at preſent the moſt uſeful, and the moſt uſed. 
word in our language, ſince it means no leſs than deal- 


„ 


ing twice together with the ſame pack of cards, for 


DS. | 


_ TacF's fake, at Whiſt, 1 8 
Not contented with entiching our language by words 
_ abſolutely new, my fair countrywomen Have gone ſtill 
farkhber, and improved it by the application and exten- 
Non of old ones to various and very different ſignifica- 
. C : 
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tions. They take a word and change it, like a guinea, 
into ſhillings. for pocket-money, to be employed in the 
ſeveral occaſional purpoſes of the day. For inſtance, the 
adjective va/?, and its adyerb vaſtly, mean any thing, and 
are the faſhionable words of the moſt faſhionable peo- 
fle. A fine woman (under this head | comprehend all 
fine gentlemen too, not knowing in truth where to place 
them properly) is vaſtly obliged, or vaſtly offended, 
vaſtly, glad, or vaſtly ſorry. Large objects are vaſtly 

reat, ſmall ones are vaſtly little; and I had lately the 
Hleaſore to hear a fine, woman pronounce, by a happy 
metonymy, a very ſmall gold ſauff-box chat was produ- 
ced in company to be yaltly pretty, becauſe it was vaſt- 
i liele. Mr Johnen will do well to conſider ſeriouſly 
to, what degree he will reſtrain the various and exten - 
five ſignifications of this great eſs. 5 
Another very material point ti} remains to be conſis 


dered ; I mean the orthography of our language, which 


— 


- 


is at preſent very various and unſettled. 


Me have at preſent two very different orthographies, 
the Pedantic, and the Polite; the one founded upon 
certain dry crabbed rules of etymology and grammar, 
| the other [ingly opon the juſtneſs and delicacy of the 

ear. I am thoroughly. perſuaded that Mr Johnſon 
Will endeavour to eRablic the former; and I perfealy 
| agree 8. him, provided it can be/ quietly” brought. 


% 


. 
* — 


bout. © Spelling, as well as muſic, is better performed 
by book than merely by the ear, which may be vari- 
ouſly affected by the ſame ſounds. I therefore moſt 
_ earneſtly recommend to my fair countrywomen, aud 
to their faithful of faithleſs ſervants, the fine gentle- 
men of this realm, to ſurrender, as well for their own 

| private as for the public utility, all their natural rights 

-- and privileges of miſ-Ipelling, which they have ſo long. 
15 ſo vigoroully exerted! I have really known 


enjoyed and 
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practice of Auricular Orthography; of which I ſhall 

roduce two inſtances as a ſufficient warning. 


A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmleſs inno- 
ent letter to a very fine lady, giving her an account 
. of ſome trifling commiſſions which he had executed 
according to her orders. This letter, though directed 
to the lady, was, by the miſtake of a ſervant, delivered - 
to, and opened by, the huſband; who finding all his at- 
tempts to underſtand it unſucceſsful, took it tor granted 
that. it was a concerted cypher, under which a criminal 
correſpondence, not much to bis own honour or ad- 
vantage, was ſecretly carried on. With the letter in. 
his hand, and rage in his heart, he went immediately 
to his wiſe, and reprodched ker in the melt injurious 
terms With ber ſuppoſed ipBidelity. The lady, conſcious 
ol ker own innocence, calmly requeſted toſeethe grounds 
of ſo unjuſt an accuſation ; and, being accuſtomed. to 
the Abricular Orthography, made ſhift to read to her 
incenſed huſband the moſt inoffenſive letter that ever 
ras written, The bulhand was undeceived, or at leaſt 
viſe enough to ſeem ſo; for in ſuch nice caſes one muſt 
nor perewptorily decide. However, as ſudden impreſ: 
ſions are generally pretty Rrong, he has been obſerved 
li be more ſuſpicious ever ſince. i 


> 


_ © The other accident had much worſe, confequences. 
Matters were happily brought between a fine gentleman, 
and. a fine lady tg the decifive period of an appointment 
at a third place. The place whers is always the lover's 
buſineſs, 7he time wen the Jady's. Accordingly an im- 
Patient and raptürous letterfrom the loyer fignified to 

the lady the houſe and ſtreet awhers; to which a tender 

anſwer from the lady aſſented, and appointed the time 
en. But unformnately, from the vacertainty of the 
lover's Auricular Orthography, the lady miſtook both . 
_ houſe and ſtreet, was conveyed in a hackney chair to 
| _ @ Wrong one, and, in the 2 and agitation which 
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Indies are ſometimes in upon theſe occaſions, ruſhed | 


into a houſe where ſhe happened to be known, and 
her intentions, conſequently, diſcovered. In the mean 
time the lover paſſed three or four hours at the right 


place, in the alternate agonies of | impatient and ditap- 


"ney love, tender fear and anxious jealouſy. 

Such examples really make one tremble ; and will, I 
am ene. determine my fair fellow · ſubjects and 
their adherents to adopt, and ſcrupulouſly conform to, 
Mr Johnſon s rules of true Orthography by book. in 
return to this conceſſion, I ſeriouſly adviſe him to pub- 
liſh, by way of appendix to his great work, a genteel 
 Neological Dictionary, containing thoſe polite; though 

aps not ſtrictly nice) words and phraſes 
mmonly uſed, and ſometimes underſtood by the beau 
urg By ſuch an act of toleration, who knows but 
he may, in time, bring them within the pale of the 
Engliſh language ? The beſt Latin dictionaries have 
commonly 4 ſhort ſupplemental one annexed of the 
_ obſolete and barharous Latin words, which edants 
ſometimes borrow to ſhow their erudition; | Bad, then, 
my country women, 'the enrichers, the patroneſſes, and 
the harmonizers, of our language, deſerve greater in- 
dulgence. Fmoſt' alſo hint to Mr Johnſon, that ſuch 


a2 ſmall ſupplemental dictionary will contribute infinitely | 


to the ſale of che great one; and | make no queſtion 
but that, under the protection of that little work, the 
1 great one will de received in the genteeleſt houſes. We 
wall frequently meet with it in ladies dreflin, rooms, 
lying upon the harpſichord, together with the notting 


Dag, andSignor dj Giardino's incomparable”concertos; 
- andeven ſometimes in the powder-rooms of our young 
*nobility, upon the ſame ſhelf with their German aith | 
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N 1 proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum,“ EE 25 Hor. 
og Long darken'd words he ſhall with art refine 


Full into light; to dignify his page ; 5 
Snuall briug the un. of a former . 


M. Firz-Avan, 7 | 
8 an Engliſhman, 1 vag . the = 


you {how for aſcertaining our language; and am 


. ready to acknowledge the uſe, and even the 


neceſſity, of the Neolegical Dictionary mentioned in 
_ your lait Paper. 1 muſt, however, beg leave ſo far to 
. diſſent. from you, as to doubt the propriety of joining 
to the fixed and perwanent ſtandard of our my aa 


à vocabulary of, words which - periſh and are orgot 


within the compaſs of the year, | 
That we are obliged to the ladies ſor walk of theſe 


"ornaments to our language I readily acknowledge ; 


E- it muſt alſo be acknowledged that it would be de- 
grading their 1 invention to ſuppoſe they would deſire a 


1 perpetuity of any thing whoſe loſs they can ſo eaſily | 


upply. It would be no leſs an error to imagine that 


i _ they wanted a repoſitory for their words after they have 


worn them out than that they wiſhed for a wardrobe 
to preferve their caſt- off faſhions. Novelty is their plea- 
ſure; fin ularity and the love of being beſore-hand' i is 
greatly attering to the female mind. From | hence 
e the preſent taſte for planting, and the pleaſure 
the ladies take in ſhowing their extotics, as giving them 
an opportunity of talking Greek. With what reſpett- 
ful pleaſure do their admirers gaze, while their pretty 
mouths troll out the Toxicodendron, Chryſantheum, 
1 eee W and the like? = 
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From hence only can ve account for hat jar 


which the French call the Bon ton, which they are 


obliged to change continually, as ſoon as they find it 


profaned by any other company but one ſtep lower 


than themſelves in their degrees of politeneſs. A lady 
armed with a new word exnlts with a conſcious ſupe- 
riority, and exerciſes a tyranny over thoſe who do not 
underſtand her, like the delegates of the Jaw, with their 
Capias, Latitat, and Venire ſucias : but a word which 


has been à month upon the Town loſes, its force, and 


Wakes as poor a figure as the law put into Engliſh. 


publiſhed aud bound up with the aJmanac,.. Ir is of 


\ Expreſſhons, and that in fo delicate „ 


— 


1. [ 


* | 
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thought it, was a ſtrange perverſion of language. And 
yet theſe very perſons are not aware that the phraſes 
ey commonly uſe would appear equally ſtrange on 
the other fide Tecpie-bar. A Silly Fellow, for inſtance, 
would there be 1 t a weak young man, who had 
deen ſo, often impoſed upon that be was, not worth a, 
groat; inſtead of that, it is the moſt common term for 
one who polleſſes the very fortune, talent, miſtreſs, or 
preſerment, which. his deſcriber wiſhes to have, In like 
manner, a Silly Woman implies one . 85 is more . 
_ tiful, young, happy, and good: natur ed,than the FIR, 
- her fernate acquaintance. Odd Man is a term we 
wently hear vociferated in the ſtreets, when a chair- 
man ĩs in want of a partner. But when 4 lady of quality 
orders her porter to let in no Odd People, ſhe means a ' 
decent grave men, and women who have never been. 
E — many F or oye. 1. Fen, and all her 215 


1 . miſts Ke. are e into o pubic uſe * fon, or 5 | 


Striptures. | 

| i? ery of Ae, n the ſtreets. rey 1 2 . 
_ enemy from Dau even unto Beerſheba; and expreſ- 
ſed themſelves in a manner which muff have been totally 
um̃utelligible except in thoſe extraordinary rimes; when.” 
people of all ſorts happened to read the 1 To theſe 
ſeseededd the Wits of Charles's days; to underſtand; 
my it was neceſſary to have remem a great deal 

F bad poetry, as they generally began or concluded,” 
* diſeourſe with a couple. In gur own i 
__the late war, which began Sy ſra, filled our n with. 
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A from 1 element. Ae 1 land war not ae en- 


-larged the ſize of our ſwords and hats, but of our words 
. alſo. The peace taught us the language of the Secre- 


_ tary's office. Our country {quires made treaties about 


their game, and ladies negotiated the meeting of their 


lapdogs. Parliamentary language bas been uſed with- 
out doors ; we. drink claret or Port. according to the 


ſtate of our finances. To ſpend a week in the country 


or town is a meaſure; and if we diſlike the meaſure, we 


put a negative upon it. With the rails and buildings 


. of the Chineſe we adopted alſo for a while their lan- 
guage. A doll of that country we called a Joſs, and 


a flight building a Pagoda. For that Year we talked 


of nothing but palanquins, nabobs, mandarians, ju nks, 


ſipoys; &. To what was this ouing but the war in 
the Eaſt Indies? 


* I wovld therefore farther propoſe, in order to render 


this work complete, that a ſupplement be added to it, 
which ſhall be an expliniation of the words, figures, and 


moſt probably 


forms of fpeertr ot tire rduntry that wil 
be the ſubject of converſation for the enſuing year: For 
inſtance: whoever conſiders the deſtination of our pre- 
bent expedition muſt think it high time to publiſh an 
Interpretation of Weſt India phraſes, which will foon 
become ſo current among us, that 'no man will be fit to 
appear in company who ſhall not be able to ornament 
- his diſcourſe. with thoſe, jewels. E or my part, I wiſh" 
ſuch a work had. been publiſhed time enough to have 
afliſted me in reading the following 245 of a letter 
"= RE Ci colonies. 4 85 4. 2 if 
, The Chippoways an rundaks ar ver 
bt troubleſome. : Mee ed fcal alped: e of. 55. 
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« the halſ-king would not conſent. ' They offered the 
« ſpeech · belt, but it was refuſed. Our governor has 
% received an account of their proceedings, together 
« with a ſtring of wampum, and a bundle of ſkins to 
« brighten the chain.“ 2 | 
- A work of this kind, if well executed, cannot fail to 
make the fortune of the undertaker; for I am convin- 
ced that a Guide to the new Englith tongue muſt have 
as great a ſale as the Britiſh Peerage, Baronetage, Re- 
giſter of Races, Liſt of the Houſes, and other ſuch like 
nomenclators, which conſtitute the uſeful part of the 
modern library, | e 
25 I am, Six, | 
| - Your humble ſervant, 
E | „ 


* — * 


_ Noms. 103. THURSDAY, Dec. 19, 1754. 
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JAM never better pleaſed than when I can vindicate 
1 the honour of my native country; at the ſame time 


I would not endeavour to defend it prepoſterouſly, nor 


to contradict the eyes or the ſenſes of mankind out of 
ſtark good Patriotiſm. The fluctuating condition of the 
things of this world neceffarily produces a change ia 
manners and morats, as well as in the face of. countries 
and cities. Climates cannot operate ſo powerfully on 
conſtitutions as to preferve the ſame character perpe- 
tually to the ſame nations. I do not doubt but in ſome 
age of the world the Baotians will be a very lively 
whimſical people, and famous for their repartees; and 
that our neighbour iſlanders will be remarkable for the 
truth of their ideas, and for the preciſion with which 
they will deliver their conceptions.” Some men are ſo 
bigotted to antiquated notions, that if they were, even 
Volume II. EE, — 55 
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in this age, to write a panegyric on Old England, they 
would cram their compoſition with encomiums on our 
good nature, our bravery, and our hoſpitality, This 
indeed might be a panegyric on Old England, but would 
have very little reſemblance to the modern charaRer- 
iſtics of the nation. Our good nature was neceſſarily 
ſoured by the ſpirit of party; onr courage has been a 
little cramped by the act of parliament that reſtrained 
prize-fighting ; and hoſpitality is totally impracticable, 
fince a much more laudable cuſtom has been introduced, 
and prevailed univerſally, of paying the ſervants of other 
people much more than their maſter's dinner coſt. Yet 
we ſhall always have virtues ſufficient to countenance 
very exalted panegyrics: and if ſome of our more he- 
roic qualities are grown obſolete, others of a gentler 
calt, and better calculated for the help of ſociety, have 
grown up and diffuſed themſelves in their room. While 
we were rough and bold we could not be polite ; while 


we feaſted half a dozen Wapentakes with ſirloins of beef, 


and ſheep roaſted whole, we could not attend to the 
mechaniſm of a plate no bigger than a crown piece, 
loaded with the legs of canary birds dreſſed à la Pom- 
adour. | | 9 
1 Let no body ſtart at my calling this a polite nation. 
It ſhall be the buſineſs of this paper to prove that we 
are the moſt polite nation in Europe; and that France 
muſt yield to us in the extreme delicacy of our refinements. 
J might urge, as a glaring inſtance in which that nation 
has forfeited her title to politeneſs, the impertinent ſpirit 
of her parliaments, which, though couched in very 
civil- worded remonſtranees, is certainly at bottom very 
ill-bred. They have contradicted their monarch; and 
_ crofled his clergy, in a manner not to be defended by 


a people who piqued themſelves upon complaiſance and 


attentions. — But I abominate politics; and when I 
--am writing in defence of politeneſs, ſhall certainly not 
blend ſo coarſe a ſubject with ſo civil a theme. 


C 
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It is not virtue that conſtitutes the politeneſs of a na- 
tion, but the art of reducing vice to a ſyſtem that does 
not ſhock ſociety, Politeneſs (as J underſtand the word) 
« is an univerſal defire of pleaſing others (that are not 
* too much below one) in trifles for a little time; and 
* of making one's intercourſe with them agreeable to 
both parties, by civility without ceremony, by eaſe 
« without brutality, by acquieſcence without fincerity.” 
A clergyman who puts his patron into a ſweat, by driv- 
ing him round the room till he has found the cooleſt 
Place far him, is not polite. When Bubbamira changes 
her handkerchief before you, .and wipes her neck ra- 
| ther than leave you alone while ſhe ſhould perform the 
refreſhing office in next room, | ſhould think ſhe is not 
polite. When Boncœur ſhivers on your dreary hill, 
where, for twenty years, you have been vainly endea- 
vouring to raiſe reluQant plantations, and yet profeſs 
that only ſome of the trees have been a little kept back 
by the late dry ſeaſon, he is not polite z he is more, he 
is kind. When Sophia is really pleaſed with the ſtench 
of a kennel, becauſe her huſband likes that ſhe ſhould 

and look at a favourite litter, ſhe muſt not pretend 
to politeneſs; ſhe is only a good wife. If this defini- 
tion, and theſe inſtances, are allowed me, it will be diffi- 
cult to maintain that the nations who have had the 
molt extenſive renown for politeneſs had any preten- 
fions to it. The Greeks called all the reſt of the world 
Barbarians; the Romans went till farther, and treated 
them as fuch. Alexander, the beſt-bred hero amongſt 
the former, I mult own, was police, and ſhowed great 
_ attentions for Darius's family; but I queſtion, if he had 
not extended his attentions a little farther to the Prin- 
ceſs Statira, whether he could be pronounced quite well- 
bred. As to the Romans, ſo far were they from having 
any notion of treating foreigners with regard, that there 
is not one claſſic au aſh 8 a TORIES ball or 
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. maſquerade given to any ſtranger of diſtinction. Nay, 82> 
it was a common practice with them to tie kings, queens, al 
and women of the firſt faſhion of other countries, in wW 
couples like hounds, and drag them along their Via Pic- | ſo 
eadillia in triumph, for the entertainment of their ſhop- g 
keepers and prentices; a practice that we ſhould look Ce 
upon with horror! What would the Examiner have "I 
ſaid if the Duke of Marlborough had hanled Marſhal 2 
Tallard to St Paul's, or the Royal Exchange, behind = 
his chariot ? How deſervedly would the French have 5 
called us ſavages, if we had made Marfhal Belleiſſe pace F 
along the kennel in Fleet-ftreer, or up Holbourn, while : 
ſome of our miniſters or generals called it an Ovation? 
i 


The French, who attempt to ſucceed the Romans in 
empire, and who affect to have ſucceeded them in polite- 
neſs, have adopted the ſame way of thinking, though 
ſo contrary to true good - breeding. They have no idea 
that an Engliſhman or a German ever ſees a ſuit of 
clothes till he arrives at Paris. They wonder if you 
talk of a coach at Vienna, or of a ſoupe at London; 
and are ſo confident of having monopolized all the arts 
of civilized life, that with the greateſt complaiſance in 
the world they affirm” to you, that they ſuppoſe your 
Dukes and Ducheſſes live in caves, with only the pro- 
perty of wider forefis than ordinary, and that et mi 
Jordi Anglois, with a great deal of money, live upon 
raw fleſh, and ride races without breeches or ſaddles: 
At their houſes they receive you with wonder that 
ſhocks you, or with indifference that mortifies you; and 
if they put themſelves to the torture of converſing with 
you, after you have taken infinite pains to acquire their 
language, it is merely to inform you, that you neither 
know how to drefslike a ſenfible man, nor to eat, drink, 
game, or divert yourſelf like a Chriſtian. How diffe- 
rent are our attentions to foreigners! how open our 
houſes tp their nobility, our purſes to their tradeſmen L 
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But without drawing antitheſes between our politeneſs 
and their ill-breeding, I ſhall produce an inſtance in 
which we bave puſhed our refinements on the duties of 
| ſociety beyond what the moſt civilized nations ever ima- 
gined. We are not only well-bred in common inter- 
courſe, but our very crimes are tranſacted with ſuch a 
ſoftneſs of manners, that though they may injure they 
are ſure never to affront our neighbour. The inſtance 

I mean is the extreme good breeding that has been in- 
troduced into the ſcience of robbery, which (conſider- 
ing how very frequent if is become) would really grow 


a nuiſance to ſociety, if the profeſſors of it had not 
taken all imaginable. precautions to make it as civil a2 


commerce as gaming, conveyancing, toad-eating, pimp- 
ing, or any of the money-inveighng arts which have 
already got an eſtabliſhed. footing in the world. A 
highwayman would be reckoned a brute, a monſter, if 
he had not all manner of attention not to frighten the 
ladies; and none of the great Mr Naſh's laws are more 
| acred than that of reſtoring any favourite bauble to 
which arobbed lady has a particular partiality. Now, 
turn your eyes to France. No people upon earth has 
leſs of the ſcavoir vivre than their banditti. No Tar- 


tar has leſs douceur in his manner than a French high- 
wayman- He takes your money without making you 


a bow, and your life without making you an apology. 
This obliges their government to keep up a numerous 
gust, a ſevere police, racks, gibbers, and twenty trouble- 


ſome things, which might all be avoided if they would 


only reckon and breed up their thieves to be good com- 


pany. 1 know that ſome-of our lateſt imported young 


gentlemen affirm that the Sieur Mandrieu, the terror 
of the eaſtern provinces, Tearned to dance of Marſeille 
himſelf, and has frequently ſupped with the incompa- 
rable Jellio: but till I hear whether he dies like a 


gentleman, I ſhall-forbear ta rank him with the petit 
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maitres of our own Tyburn. How extreme is the politeſſe 
of the latter! Mrs Chenevix has not more inſinuation 
when ſhe ſells a ſnuff box of papier mach, or a Berga- 


mot piektooth · caſe, than a highwayman when he begs 


to know if you have no rings or bank bills. | 
An acquaintance of mine was robbed a few years ago, 
and very near {hot through the head by the going off of 
à piſtol of the accompliſhed Mr M. Lean; yet the whole 
affair was conducted with the greateſt good-breed- 
ing on both ſides. The robber, who had enly taken 
a purſe this way, becauſe he had that morning been 
diſappointed of marrying a great fortune, no ſooner re- 
turned to his lodgings than he ſent the gentleman two 
letters of excuſes, which, with leſs wit than the epiſtles 
of Voiture, had ten times more natural and eaſy polite- 
neſs in the turn of their expreſſion. In the poſtſcript, 
he appointed a meeting at T'yburn at twelve at night, 
where the gentleman might purchaſe again any trifles 
He had loſt; and my friend has been blamed for not ac- 
cepting the rendezvous, as it ſeemed liable to be con- 
raed by ill-natured people into a doubt of the honour 
of a man who had given him all the ſatisfaction in his 
power for wes unluckily been near ſhooting him 
through the head. 

The Lacedzmonians were the only people except 
the Engliſh who ſeem to have put robbery on a right 
foot; and I have often wondered how a nation that 
had delicacy enough to underſtand robbing on the 
highway ſhould, at the ſame time, have been ſo bar- 
barous as to eſteem poverty, black broth, and virtue 


We had no bighwaymen that were men of faſhion till 


we had exploded plum-porridge. 


But of all the gentlemen of the road who have con- 


formed to the manners of the Great World, none ſeem 
to me to have carried True Politeneſs ſo far as a late 
aayventurer, whom I beg leave to introduce to my rea- 


L 
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| ders under the title of the Viſiting Highwayman. This 


refined perſon made it a rule to rob none but people he 
viſned; and whenever he defigned an impromptu of 
that kind, dreſſed himſelf in a rich fuit, went to the la- 
dy's houſe, aſked for her, and not finding her at home, 
left his name with her porter, after inquiring which 
way ſhe was gone. He then fotlowed, or met her, on 
her return bome, propoſed his demands, which were 
generally for ſome favourite ring or ſnuff box that he 
had ſeen her wear, and which he had a mind to wear 
for her ſake ; and then letting her know that he had 
been to wait on her, took his leave with a cool bow, 


and without ſcampering away, as other men of faſhion 
do from a viſit, with really the appearance of having 


ſtolen ſomething. 
As I do not doubt but ſuch of my fair Hd as 


propoſe being at home this winter will be impatient to 


ſend this charming ſmuggler (Charles Fleming by 
name) a card for their aſſemblies, I am ſorry to tell 


them — he was N laſt week. 


— 


— * 
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hy Seria « cum poſſim. quod delectantia malim | | 
; « Scribere, tu ae. lector. 3 Mart. 


Tlhhat 1 rather chuſe to pleaſe, when 1 could write on ſerious Cubje@ts, 
you are the cauſe, reader. 


\HIS being the day ** a feſtival of Cheilts 
mas, as alſo the laſt Thurſday of the old' year, I 


feel myſelf in a manner called upon for a paper ſuit- 
able to the ſolemnity of the occaſion. ut upon reflec» 


tion 1 find it neceſſary to reject any ſuch conſideration, 
for the ſame reaſon that | have hitherto declined giving 


too ferious a turn to the ANALY of theſe Ely. Pa- 
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pers of pleaſantry, enforcing ſome leſſer duty, or repre- 


hending ſome faſhionable folly, will be of more real 
uſe than the fineſt writing and moſt 'virtuous moral, 
which few or none will be at the pains to read through. 
I do not mean to reproach the age with having no 
delight in any thing ſerious; but I cannot help obſer- 
ving, that the demand for moral effays (and the preſent 
have produced many excellent ones) has of late fallen 
very ſhort of their acknowledged merits. 
The world has always conſidered amuſement to be 
the principle end of a public paper: and though it is the 
duty of a writer to take care that ſome uſeful moral be 
inculcated, yet unleſs he be happy in the peculiar talent 
of couching it under the appearance of mere entertain- 
ment, his compoſitions will be uſeleſs; his readers will 
| ſleep over his unenlivened inſtruction, or be diſguſted at 
his too frequently overhavling old worn-out ſubjects, 
and retailing what is to be found in every library in the 
Innocent mirth and levity are more apparently the 
province of ſuch an undertaking as this; but whether 
they are really ſo or not, while mankind agree to think 
fo, the writer, who ſhall happen to be 8 different 
opinion, mult ſoon find himſelf obliged either to lay 


aſide his prejudices or his pen: nor ought it to be ſup- 


poſed, in the preſent times, when every general topic is 

exhauſted, that there can be any other way of enga- 
ging the attention, than by repreſenting the manners 
as fa as they change, and enforcing the novelty of 
them with all the powers of drawing, and heightening 
it with all the colouring of humour. The only ger 
is, left the habit of levity ſhould tend to the admiſſion 


of any thing contrary to the deſign of ſuch a work. To 


this I can only ſay, that the greateſt care has been ta- 

ken in the courſe of theſe Papers to weigh and conſider 

the tendency of every ſentiment and expreſſion; and if 
1 ä 
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8 any thing improper has obtained a place in them, [ 


1 can truly aſſert that it has been only owing to that in- 

I advertency which attends a various publication; and 
s _* which is fo inevitable, that (however extraordinary i. 
4 may ſeem to thoſe who are now to be told it) it is 
notorious that there are papers printed in the Guardian 

i which were written in artful ridicule of the very under- 


4akers of that work, and their moſt particular friends. 
> 3: ot writings of humour, figures. are ſometimes uſed 
of ſo delicate a nature, that it ſhall often happen thac 
ſome people will ſee things in a direct contrary ſenſe to 
: what the author and the ma jority of readers underſtand 
"them. To ſuch, the moſt innocent irony may appear 
: irreligion or wickedneſs. But, in the miſapprehenſion 
of this figure, it is not always that the reader is to blame, 
A great deal of irony. may ſeem very clear to the writer, 
which may not · be ſo properly managed as to be ſafely 
"truſted to the? various capacities and apprehenſions of all 
"ſorts of readers. In ſuch caſes the conductor of a pa- 
per will be liable to various kinds of cenſure. though in 
reality nothing can de proved againſt him but want of 
judgment. ; 
' Having given my general reaſons againſt the too 
frequent writing of ſerious papers, it may not be im- 
proper to ſpeak more particularly of the ſeaſon which 
gave riſe to theſe reflections, and to ſhow, that as matters 
tand at preſent, it would not even be a ſanction for 
ſuch kind of compoſitions. Our anceſtors conſidered 
* Chriſtmas in the double light of a holy commemora- 
tion, and a cheerful feſtival; and accordingly diſtin- 
© guiſhed i it by devotion, by vacation from buſineſs,” by 
werriment and hoſpirality. They ſeemed eagerly bent 
to make themſelves, and every body bout chem, happy. 
A With what punctual zeal did they with onè another a 
"merry Chriſtmas? and what an orfiffion would irkive 
been thought to have concluded lerter without” * 
* ""Felume To CR TN” ma 
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compliments 15 the ſeaſon! The great hall reſounded 
with the tumultuous joys of ſervants and tenants, and 


the gambols they played ſerved as amuſement to the 


lord of the manſion and his family, who, by encoura- 
ging every art conducive to mirth and entertainment, 
endeavoured to ſoften the rigour of the ſeaſon, and to 


mitigate the influence of winter. What a fund of de- 


light was the chuſing King and Queen upon Twelſth- 


night? and how greatly ought we to regret the neglect 
of mince-pies, which, beſides the idea of merry-making 


inſeparable from them, were always conſidered as the 
teſt of ſchiſmatics! how zealouſly were they ſwallowed 
by the orthodox, to the utter confuſion of all fantaſti- 
cal recuſants! If any country gentleman ſhould be ſo 
unfortunate, in this age, as to ly under a ſuſpicion of 
hereſy, where will he find ſo eaſy a method of poquit- 
ing himſelf, as by the ordeal of plum-porridge ? 

lo account for a revolution, which has rendered this 
ſeaſon (ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed formerly) now ſo 
little different from the reſt of the year, will be no dif- 
feult taſk Fhe ſhare which devotion had in the ſo- 
lemnization of Chriſtmas is greatly reduced; and it is 
not to be expected that thoſe who have no religion at 
any other time of the year ſhould ſuddenly bring their 
minds from a habit of diſſipation to a temper not very 
eaſy to be taken up with the day. As to the influence 
which vacation from buſineſs and feſtal mirth have had 
in the celebration of the holydays, they can have no 
+ particular effect in the preſent times, when almoſt every 
day is ſpent like an anniverſary rejoicing, when every 
dinner is a ſeaſt, the very taſting of our wines hard 
drinking, and Car common play gaming. Ir-1s/ not, 


therefore, to tv ndered at, that oak is nothing re- 


maining. ia this t to characterize the time but the 
o6rpxze and roſema#y, and the bellman's verſes. - 
vo „ Phe Romans 1 this month to the celebration 
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of the feaſt called Saturnalia. During theſe holydays 


every ſervant had the liberty of ſaying what he * 
to his maſter with impunity. n 
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| ah Age libertate Decembri, | 
* Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere.” — 


Well, ſince this jovial ſeaſon of the year 
Permits it, and our anceſtors ordain, 
No more the dear impertinence reſtrain. 


I wiſh with all my heart that the ſame indulgence was 
allowed to ſervants in theſe times, provided that it 
would be a reſtraint upon their licentiouſneſs —__ 
the reſt of the year. 

- The molt fatal revolution, and what principally con- 
cerns this ſeaſon, is the too general deſertion of the 
country, the great ſcene of hoſpitality. Of all the fol- 
lies of this age it is the leaſt to be accounted for, how 
. ſmall a part of ſuch as throng to London in thewwinter 
are thoſe who either go upon the plea of buſineſs, or 
to amuſe themſelves with what were formerly called The 
pleaſures of the place. | There are the theatres, muſic, 
and, I may add, many other entertainments, which are 
only to be had in perfection in the metropolis: but it 
is really a fact, that three parts in four of thoje wha 
crowd the houſes which are already built, and who 
are now taking leaſes of foundations which are to be 
houſes as faſt as hands can make them, come to town 
with the ſole view of paſſing their time over a card-table. 

To what this is owing I am at a loſs to conceive; 
but I have at leaſt the ſatisfaction of ſaying, that | have 
not contributed to the growth of this folly; nor do 1 
find, upon a review of all my Papers, that Lhave painted 
this Town in ſuch glowing. and irreſiſtible colours as 
to have cauſed this forcible attraction. I have not ſo 
much as given an ironical commendation of crowds, 
Which ſeem to be the great n nor have L 
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any where attempted to put the pleaſures of the Town 
in competition with [thoſe of the country, On the 
contrary, it has been, and. will be, my care, during the 


continuance of this work, to delineate the manners and 
faſhions of a town-life ſo truly and impartially, as ra- 


ther to ſatisfy than excite the curioſity of a country 


reader, who may be deſirous to know what is doing in 


the World. If at any time I ſhould allow the metropolis 


its due praiſes, as being the great mart for arts, ſciences, 


and erudition, I ought not to be accuſed of influencing 


. thoſe perſons who pay their viſits to it upon very dif- 
ferent conſiderations : nor can any thing I ſhall ſay of 


the tendency above mentioned be pleaded in excuſe for 


coming up to Town merely to play at cards. 


P. S. It would be dealing ungratefully by my corre- 
ſpondents, if, at the cloſe of this ſecond year, I forgot 
to acknowledge the many obligations I owe them. It 


may alſo be neceſſary to add, that ſeveral letters are come 


to hand, which are not rejected, but poſtponed. 


| END OF VOLUME SECOND, 
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